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THE RAIN ON THE ROOF. 





BY RICHARD BURTON. 





UNDER the eaves is the haunt I love! 
With the outer world a myth, 

With the cloud-sea drowning the stars above, 
And the day work over with ; 

To lean me back with my thoughts in tune, 
To feel from my cares aloof, 

To hear o’erhead in a soothing rune 

The rain on the roof. 


’Tis a magic realm, where I am king; 
I can live a whole life through 

In a transient hour, and my dreamings bring 
Delight that is ever new; 

And the cries without of the weather wild 
Seem all for my sole behoof; 

And it makes my heart the heart of a child, 

The rain on the reof. 


My wonder.book it is nigh at hand, 
The drip-drip lulls me to rest; 

*Tis a music soft and a spirit bland, 
And a comrade whose way is best. 

So.I see but the fair, smooth face of Life, 
Forgetting its cloven hoof, 

As I lie and list to the wind’s wild strife, 

The rain on the roof. 


For old-time voices and boyhood calls, 
Laughter silver and tears, 

All. float in as the evening falls 
And summons the vanished years. 

Tho the warp be somber that binds me round, 
Yet a sweet and shining woof 

Is woven in with that winsome sound, 

The rain on the roof, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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OUR HORSE-CHESTNUT TREES. 


BY SARAH KNOWLES BOLTON, 











WE have planted on our hillside 
Three graceful chestnut trees, 
Which will swing their pink-white clusters 
To every passing breeze 
Long after he who gave them 
And we who love their shade 
Shall be on a distant hillside 
Among the silent laid. 


Perhaps beneath their branches 
Some child will sing at play ; 
Perhaps some lover’s tale be told 
Some golden autumn day, 
When the grapes are growing purple, 
And the far-off lake is blue, 
And two are enough in all the world-- 
Forever old, yet new. 


And here some man or woman, 
White-haired and bent with age, 
When the moon comes over the hilltop, 
And floods the closing page 
Of the book of life, near finished, 
May rest in well-earned ease,’ 
And thank his God and the giver 
For the noble chestnut trees. 


CLEVELAND, O, 


UP TO THE REALM. 


_ BY ROBERT LOVEMAN, 


‘\ 








Up to the realm where she doth reign, 
Unto its utmost holy hight, 

Through all the Muse’s dear domain, 
The Poet’s path is one of light. 


But if the way were bleak and long, 
And from the night no friendly spark, 
To see her face— O child of song, 
Who would not leap into the dark ? 
DALTON, Ga. 
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BESIDE RUNNING WATER. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





IN our language there is no word, no direct phrase, no 
circumlocution that carries an adequate sign of the im- 
pression our senses take from running water; it is a 
multitudinous assault that the sounds, the glints and the 
colors storm the brain witbal. Pindar curtly said the 
final word, "Apcorov pév idwp—water is unsurpassed ; and 
we all feel a quality in it, a sweet, pervading coolness, 
not confinable with literary shackles, a quality, more- 
over, linked in some broad, general way with the uni- 
versal forces. : 

Clear water looks like the perfect mean between me- 
tallic rigidity and impalpable tenuousness ; it is indeed 
the finest type of material splendor, mobility, grace, 
action ; and while we gaze it reflects, foreshadows and 
etherealizes everything. It is the great purifier of earth, 
air and life. 

Man in his simplest state has always loved the brooks 
and rivers and lakes and seas; he has found the well- 
springs amid the hills and taken inexpressible comfort 
from them. Cool water; the words engender visions 
and call up a sweet thirst in one’s throat. Beside cool 
water, ah, beside cool water, tap’ idwp wuypdv, that was 
and is andever will be the ideal place for repose. 

All nature tends toward the streams; beside them 
leaps the first greenery of spring, yAvxepdv gurév, of which 
Daphnis sang in the heyday of youth. After March has 
had his full measure of bluster and howling, and April 
has the tapis for her dainty feet alone, you may trace 
the brooklet across the meadows by the glow of the 
willow fringes on its banks. Thither drift the first song 
birds to swing on the limber boughs and pluck at the 
opening leaf buds; and down there the cattle go to 
browze. 

Later, when Spring becomes rich and luxurious, 
clothed in splendor and reveling in perfymes, the run- 
ning waters take to themselves a reflection of all her glory, 
and babble almost boisterously down their happy beds. 
By the middle of May the green heronis on the slippery 
half-submerged stone in the ripple, his neck curved like 
a question mark, and his feet deliciously chilled by the 
whiter spray. In the plane trees sing the orioles, and 
lower down there are thrushes and cardinal grosbeaks 

flashing to and fro. 

Then there is the kingfisher, the belted haleyon, chuck- 
ling noisily, his feathers looking like splinters of sap- 

‘phire. Heis an animated arrow, shot downward now 
and then into the pools to tranfix a fish, or at least to fix 
one ; and there can be no doubting his accuracy. 

I should doubt a man’s moral charaterif he were to tell 
me that he did not enjoy sitting on the bank of a stream 
in summer and gazing and listening. No two glints 
are alike, no note or tone is ever exactly repeated. 
Every pebble on the current’s floor is a jewel—red, yellow, 
blue, green, white, black—shining with a wavering allur- 
ing motion, and the minnows and water insects dart to 
and fro like spirits. It isa draught of purity to behold 
it all, life instantly adjusts itself to a cleaner standard 
than it has known. 

In the hot midsummer days a plunge into cool, run- 
ning water is the last refinement of luxury, to which is 
added all the vigor-giving influence of a return upon 
the sources: of freedom. The water shouts as it em- 


braces. you, and you shout back, battling against the ~ 


bubbling current and all its million whirling arms, while 
along every nerve you feel the coolness thrill, and the 
joy of wildness, the savage ecstasy of elemental life 
exalts you to the highest animal mood. This is good, 
and the reaction is better ; for vigorous rubbing restores 


a finer equilibrium, and the spiritual man finds himself 
now a safer master of a stronger and cleverer servant. 


The birds, too, come here to bathe. See them in the 


shady shallows, wallowing sidewise with outspread 
wings ! 
thermometer forgets itself among the higher nineties. 
Water, running water, is the remedy for all the ills of 
heat ; the sweetest comforts are held in suspension by it 


They know what is worth doing when the 


and find their way into the bather’s consciousness while 
he floats or dives or wallows. 

Beside running water grow the cresses, sweet flag. iris, 
and a whole army of lush plants wherein the bullfrog 
hides him tillsome sound of alien footstep sends him som- 
ersaulting on high to chuck into the gayest dimple of 
a pool. Yonder a bass leaps upand takes a miller above 
the surface; you hear his fins whiz like a buzz saw. 
There is a fragrance of mint and a rustle of papaw 
leaves in the air. 

If I were a poet the hight of my ambition would be to 
make songs as pure and clean and clear, as limpid and 
musical and true and as infinitely and mysteriously 
fascivating as running water, sothat whoever read them 
would have his soul cleansed, his vision clarified, and his 
life delightfully cooled and freshened. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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WHAT HINDERS YOU? 








BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D, 





THOUSANDS of people, all over the laad, are making the 
wise and happy choice of Jesus Christ. Perhaps quite 
as many are thinking about the subject of religion, and 
are yet halting. . To this-class.it may not be impertinent 
to afidress, very frankly and lovingly, the question: 
What hinders you from accepting Christ? It is very 
certain that God does not; there is no divine ‘‘ decree,” 
either secret or revealed, that stands in your way. On 
the contrary, there is‘a glorious decree that whosoever 
believes on the Lord Jesus Christ shall be saved. Noth- 
ing in the Bible—if you read it in its full scope and with 
honest eyes—can hinder you. And if you are deter- 
mined to break off from your sins and to obey Jesus 
Christ it is not in the power of any fellow-mortal on 
earth, or of any devil in Hell, to prevent you from be- 
coming a Christian. The only effectual hindrance to 
any man’s becoming a Christian lies in his own heart. 
When Jesus knocks at the heart’s door, and asks admis- 
sion, it is something inside the heart—not outside—that 
locks the door and keeps the Savior out. That some- 
thing may be a flimsy pretext, or a powerful lust; but 
every real hindrance that keeps a sinner from accepting 
Christ lies in that sinner’s own heart. 

‘¢ But no,” exclaims one of my readers, ‘‘ you do me in- 
justice. I want to be a Christian ; but I am disgusted 
with the faults and inconsistencies of so many who pro 
fess to be Christians. My standard is a high one, and 
they don’t come up to it. They represent Christianity 
to me, and it doesn’t attract me ; I cannot discover that 
they are a whit better than Iam.” Here is your excuse 
frankly given; but, my friend, it will not hold water. 
You cannot face God at the day of judgment with that 
excuse. Just consider fora moment what Christianity 
is. It is a divinely revealed system of religion whose 
fundamental precept is to ‘‘love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and to love thy neighbor as thyself.” It is 
a system which requires faith in Jesus Christ as an aton- 
ing Savior, and obedience to Christ as your model for 
daily living. God offers to you salvation on these gra- 
cious terms : He bids you repent of sin and accept Christ ; 
he bids you give him your heart; and what he bids 
you do is your duty. Yet you pretend to say that you 
will deny God’s claim on you, and will not do your duty 
by following Jesus Christ simply because some false 
professor of Christianity does not perform his duty! 

Would you refuse to pay a note when it becomes due 

because some knavish neighbor had let his paper go to 

protest ? Will another’s failure justify your failure? 
You complain that there are so many counterfeit Chris- 
tians in the community. I admit that there are some 
such, and offer no defense of them. Totheirown Master 
they must stand or fall ; if they imagine that they can 
cheat God they only cheat themselves most deplorably. 

People never take the trouble to counterfeit what is not 

intrinsically valuable. You never refuse to take a genu- 
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ine ‘‘ greenback” because some rogue has issued false 
ones. There are counterfeit friends ; de you therefore 
trust no one’s sincerity? If you will prove to me that 
every professed Christian is an impostor; or, what is 
vastly more to the point, if you will pfove to me that 
Christianity makes no one better, purer, stronger to re- 
sist sin, and stronger to do right, then you are justified 
in rejecting it. Certainly you will admit that a Chris- 
tian life, as depicted in the Bible, is founded on the high- 
est motives, controlled by the purest principles, and 
aimed at the noblest ends; it dethrones self and en- 
thrones the pure and holy Son of God. Those who live 
the most after Christ and for Christ attain the highest 
beauty of character; even the imperfect and often 
stumbling Christian is vastly the better for such divine 
grace as he does possess. He is kept from a thousand 
sins by obeying Christ ; he enjoys a thousand blessings 
by trusting Christ. What he has done you can do, you 
ought to do, and, if your standard is high, you ought to 
go far beyond him. 

Let me deal plainly with you, my friend. I suspect 
that your cavils about the faults and shortcomings of 
certain inconsistent professors isa mere excuse. It is 
the cunning device of self that is sharp-eyed to detect 
other people’s sins and is blind to its own sins. You seek 
to throw the responsibility of your impenitence on other 
people, whereas the real reason why you are not a Chris- 
tian is that you are not willing to become one. There is 
nothing peculiar in your case. The real hindrance with 
every unconverted person lies in his or her own heart. 
** Ye will not come to me,” says the blessed Jesus, “‘ that 
ye might have life.” One endeavors to excuse himself 
as you do by harping upon the inconsistencies of church 
members, Another is too completely absorbed in money- 
getting to give any serious thought tu his soul. Another 
is enslaved by secret sensualities. I have known scores 
who have been often plead with by the Holy Spirit, and 
who have bolted the door of their heart against Christ 
with hands trembling under the influence of the bottle. 
Another is afraid of the laugh of irreligious associates. 
Another one is content to hang his eternal welfare on the 
hope of a universal salvation and denies all future 
retribution. All these hindrances lie in the hearts of 
the unconverted. God did not put them there, nor does 
he do aught to keep them there. They will all vanish 
like morning mist at the rising of the sun the moment 
that you and others like you determine to open your 
hearts to Jesus Christ. He says to you “ Trust me!” 
Will you do that? He says ‘“‘Obey me!” 
that? He says ‘‘ Deny self and follow me!” There 
comes the pinch ; there is the tug and struggle with the 
spirit of self long ensconced in the heart. You need 
divine help, my friend! You need the mighty power of 
the Holy Spirit to subdue sin and to change your sinful 
heart. Pray for his help. Instead of resisting him as 
you have all along been doing co-operate with the loving 
pleading Spirit who can melt you and mold you into a 
‘new man in Christ Jesus.” 

Perhaps you may adwit the truth of all that I say and 
then yield to that siren of procrastination, which has been 
the ruin of millions. ‘‘ Time enough yet,” that is the siren’s 
song that has sung millions into Hell! 
ing for leisure to seek God and secure the salvation of 
your soul that will never come. Satan will see to it that 
your heart is kept busy in his service. If you mean 
leisure from your daily occupation you do not need tha ; 
begin to serve Christ in your daily business. You need 
not retire into a convent or turn hermit. What you 
want is resolute, earnest thought about your soul, 
prayer for the Spirit’s help, and prompt determination to 
decide for Christ. The time for that is now. Every 
hour’s delay increases hindrances and piles up new diffi- 
culties. Every hour’s delay weakens the power of con- 
science. Every hour’s delay grieves that Holy Spirit 
who is pleading with you. The farmer who lets the 
golden days of autumn slip by without sowing his wheat, 
soon finds the soil turned to iron under the frosts of 
December. Your heart grows harder every day. Every 
day that you waste in procrastination robs your life of 
its richest, sweetest satisfaction, and decreases your 
chance of salvation. 

It is a well-established fact that the chances of salva- 
tion diminish with a rapid ratio after the plastic period 
of youth has passed. That famous and sagacious pastor, 
Dr. Spencer, of Brooklyn, made an examination of the 
ages of two hundred and thirty persons who were con- 
verted under his faithful ministry during a certain 
period. Of these there were one hundred and thirty- 
five who were under twenty years of age. Sixty-five 
were between twenty and thirty. Twenty-two were be- 
tween thirty and forty, and only eight of the whole 
number had passed middle life. My own experience 
during a ministry of almost half a century has been 
very similar’ to Dr. Spencer’s. If you rob yourself of 
Christ you rob life of its highest usefulness. If you de- 
cide to wait until you have nothing left for Christ, but 
the decrepit frame and exhausted heart you insult him! 
A dying soldier once said to his chaplain iu the hospital : 
‘**Chaplain, I have done many wicked things in my past 
days ; but [am too much of a man to fling the fag-end 
of my life into the face of the Almighty.” My friend, 
it is in the inside of your heart that the real hindrance 
lies, The bolt that locks Jesus from your soul was your 
own choice. You are the one to open that door and 


Will you do + 


If you are wait-- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


admit the knocking Savior. Doit now! He may give 
a last knock and leave you forever ! 
BRoog.yy, N. Y. 





EPISTLES FROM EVERYWHERE. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 
a 


THE initials ‘‘ P. P.,” by which one of the characters 
in some old comedy was designated, ‘‘P. P., Clerk of this 
Parish,” always recur to me when I think of the places in 
which I now meditate—Pennsylvania and Philadelphia— 
and where I can readily procure pens, ink and paper, and 
jot down whatever happens to come into my wandering 
mind. The figure of a Yankee boy enters first upon the 
stage of my imagination. The time is a Sabbath morn- 
ing, early in the last century, the scene Market Street, 
along which our youth is plodding heavily, weary with 
his long journey up the Susquehanna, and stung by the 
punishment of a vigorous, natural appetite, which it 
struggles to appéase with a couple of twopenny rolls. 
Such was this sturdy printer from Boston, who was 
soon to see the pleasant Quaker girl, who was wise 
enough not to reject her pennilesslover. Following Ben 
Franklin, whom he should have gone before, I see an 
elderly person in the formal garb of George Fox, whose 
persuasion he had embraced while a lounger in the cor- 
rupt court of Carolus Secundus, of which his father, 
the Admiral, was a stanch supporter. I behold Wil- 
liam Penn, surrounded by a triba of red-men, whom he 
was sagacious enough to attach to the pale-face, whom 
he represented, there and then, and for whom he signed 
a magnanimous Treaty under a great oak, whose 
branches are verdant still, Gentlemen, remember, and 
whomsoever else you may forget, recollect William Penn, 
and honor his memory, in spite of our captious friend, 
Lord Macaulay. 

Among the camp followers, the congregation of Gov- 
ernor Penn, whose descendants still flourish at Stoke 
Pogis, I fancy that I discern the mystic disciples of 
Count Zinzendorf, who founded, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, one of their churches hereabout. Was it the 
Old Swedes’ Church? And were they Dunkers; and do 
their bones molder there now, or in the lonely graveyard 
at Bethlehem? A century passes, and I note a stately 
cavalcade’ of gentlemen with cocked hats, gold-laced 
coats and swords, who are driven in their lumbering 
coaches, with outriders in livery, and who alight at 
Chestnut Street and enter a plain brick building, where, 
after a courteous debate, they draw up a State paper, 
which separated the Colonies from their arrogant mother 
and created a greater England in this New World of 
ours 





" “No clamor here, but thought and silent prayer.” 
Memorable forever be that summer day, one hundred 
and seventeen years ago, when our resolute forefathers 
laid the foundations of the Republic. But even before 
the first act opened, the drama began. It was hurried, 
forced, precipitated upon our minutemen by the temerari- 
ous conduct of the British commander who occupied the 
town of Boston, and whose designs were baffled by an 
engraver,a manufacturer of clocks and watches, who 
rode away at midnight along the country lanes, byways 
and roads, until he, or his scouts, reached a lesser town. 
The grandfather of one of our great poets, who might 


have-been the greatest, if he could only have mastered 


the easy secrets of melody, witnessed the battle which was 
then impending ; and on the day when the funeral of this 
eminent minstrel was taking place in the old town where 
he was born, and where his ashes repose on a flowery 
hillside, not far from those of the author of ‘‘ The Scar- 
let Letter,” a younger singer endeavored to recall the 
memory of that conflict. Here is what he improvised : 


“There, over yon rustic bridge, 
Posted before the eastern ridge 
On the bank of the river, full-fledged with pines, 
Where, aslant on their needles, the morning shines, 
And where, by a night’s swift march, they came, 
Smoke their vanguard, their rearguard Flame, 
Veterans of Wolfe and Marlborough, 
Who fought their way through the Countries Low, 
At Blenheim, Ramillies, Malplaquet, 
Who looked on warfare as manly play, 
With banners ablaze, like summer noons, 
Fifers playing the merriest tunes, 
Tired foot-soldiers, mounted dragoons, 
Eight hundred strong, till the stern word Halt 
Arrests them, on the bridge at fault ; 
For they dare not retreat, and dare not assault. 
*Men of Concord,’ the preacher cried, 
Bible in hand, and son by his side, 
‘Stand.’ They stood. ‘ They shall not advance.’ 
The light of his eye was a brandished lance. 
‘Make ready. Present.’ ‘Then at the word— 
‘It is not I who speak, but the Lord. 
Fire!’ The varlets were soon on the run, 
Scouring the road to Lexington.” 
Here the famous descendant of our fighting parson takes 
up the story : 
“On the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their fiag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here the embittered farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 
So sang Ralph Waldo Emerson sixty-one years after 
that immortal day. 
These foolish kinsmen of ours provoked another 
skirmish with our resolute yeomen at Charlestown, 
which we held long enough to perpetuate the memory of 





‘to her eyebrows. 
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Warren, and that of the burly innkeeper, Israel Put- 
nam, This dear General Gage, to whom the honor of Old 
England was committed, was an immature plum. The 
storm of battle ran hither and thither—in Vermont, where 
Stark defeated the enemy at Bennington; on Long 
Island, where only the skill of Washington saved our 
discomfited militia; at Valley Forge, where we lived 
in huts, ill-fed, worse clad, staining the snow with our 
bleeding feet. Meanwhile there was a sound of revelry 
(and devilry) in the goodly city of Penn, under Lord 
Howe, who sat there in state, while his soldiers paraded 
the streets, flattered by Tories and execrated by Whigs, 
whose houses and shops they pillaged, and of whose 
merchandise they made huge bonfires, while they, their 
loyal oppressors, made themselves merry with mas- 
querades and other frivolities, assisted by the pen of 
the romantic lover of Honoria Sneyd, who wrote sonnets 
Her fairy fingers were not destined to 
wear his nuptial ring, for the flax was being spun that 
was soon to encircle his neck at West Point. Poor Major 
André! 
“* Silence that drumbeat, hush the trumpet’s blare, 
Bow your heads, and bend your knees in secret prayer.” 

It threatened to snow this morning; it has snowed 
since; but at this moment, when the hour of noon 
is reaching toward our coming luncheon it has 
ceased. The plain before my window is as smooth 
and white as the linen on the table at which we 
will soon be seated, while the little patches of hoarfrost 
on the nearer fields are fringed with rime, like our nap- 
kins with Irish lace. I am meditating in a Wordsworth- 
ian locality, in the county of Montgomery, thousands of 
miles.from the old Castle, where Burns found and lost 
his Highland Mary, over whose grave there now rises a 
marble cenotaph, above which is the eternal heaven of 
Fame: I am writing at Rydal Farm, where I have 
found my primitive Scottish clan, of which two bonny 
lads and two bonnie lasses are beside me. The neighbor- 
hood once belonged to Chief Justice Jenkins, of the 
Montgomery ilk. The head of our ancient family is 
away from his olive branches this lowering afternoon 
reading feminine manuscripts, lengthy novelets, some 
twenty thousand words over and above all space that 
can be made for them. Heis the editor of a popular 
monthly periodical, which amply supplies the exorbi- 
tant demands of its readers. 

We partook of a luncheon, two days ago, with our 
greatest Shakespearean, H. H. F., who showed us the 
gloves of our Master with their pedigree attached. 
They descended from ason of John Shakespeare, tempus 
Eliza Regina, into the hands of a player at Stratford, in 
1746, and from his into those of David Garrick, Sarah 
Siddons, and her daughter, Mrs, George Combe, and 
thence into those of Fanny Kemble and Horace Howard 
Furness. I have relics, but none like these embroidered 
stage gauntlets of Shakespeare, which are priceless. I 
have locks of hair from the heads of two majestic poets, 
John Milton and William Cullen Bryant, and the hair 
of the soldier statesman, George Washington. I have 
manuscripts from the pens of Robert Burns, William 
Cowper, Robert Southey, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Sir Walter Scott, Maria Edgeworth, Charlotte Bronté, 
Charles Dickens, Charles Reade, William Makepeace 
Thackeray, Robert Browning, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, Victor Alfieri ; and others from the pens of some of 
our famous writers, Charles Brockden Brown, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Ralph Waldo Emerson, William Cullen 
Bryant, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, James Russell 
Lowell, Edgar Allan Poe, Thomas William Parsons, 
Bayard Taylor, Buchanan Read, Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, and I know not how many more; andI have books 
from the shelves of Gray, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Lamb, Bowles, Southey, Pope, Garth, Keats, Reynolds, 
Haydon, Edmund Waller, Izaak Walton, Charles Cot- 
ton. But what are they ? 

“TI would give—not many a sugar cane 
Monk Lewis were alive again ; 
These, and my laureate butt of wine, 
Dear Horace, for those gloves of thine !"’ 
RypaL Farm, PENN. 
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A JOVIAL CORNER OF SPRING. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 











THE snow and ice had gradually disappeared from the 
fields and rivers, and now there were only occasional 
small patches in the deep recesses of the woods, and 
under overhanging ledges where the sun never shone. 
But the wind was still cold, and its breath was a sharp 
reminder of the winter which had scarcely yet relaxed 
its grasp. Ramblers were glad to seek southern expos- 
ures, and to linger along the sheltered sides of woods and 
fields. Around the house snowdrops were in the full 
hight of delicate beauty, and here and there a crocus 
was beginning to show its golden face above the slowly 
awakening grass. 

I was sitting by a window, trying to read, but the lilt 
of spring was in my heart, and my attention wandered. 
I was thinking of the woods and rivers and fields, and 
wondering how many of my friends had responded to 
the warm invitation of the April'sun. But the wind was 
keen, and I hesitated to venture forth. Another day 
might be better, I thought; and I resolutely turned my 
back to the window. But at that moment came a clear, 
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note from the woods, and I haf rose to my feet. 
Again it was repeated, sweet and triumphant, and I 
quickly exchanged the book for my hat, and hurried 
from the house. - The owner of that voice was at least 
ten days earlier that usual, and with his notes ringing in 
wy ears and promising a mild spring, I lost much of my 
dread of the bitter wind. 

The woods crept toward my house from all directions, 
but a certain part, which lay on the southern declivity of 
a sharp range of hills, seemed to belong more particularly 
to early spring and late fall. Here I knew of a tiny glen 
where flowers could be occasionally found all through 
the winter. High ledges rose protectingly on the north 
and west, and across the lower side a small brook ran 
musically. Dogtooth violets and cowslips grew along the 
banks of the brook, and the half acre or so of land.which 
the glen contained was dotted here and there with 
patches of wintergreen and partridge clover. 

The glen was the trysting place of the first arrivals in 
spring. Birds lingered here for a week or ten days, dis_ 
cussing plans, and making short excursions into the sur 
rounding woods and fields in search of suitable places 
for summer homes. And it was the last point of depar- 
ture in the fall. Tempted by the partridge berries and 
the sweet, succulent buds and shoots, they tarried longer 
than usual, and, occasionally, some of the more venture- 
some even remained all winter. I was in the habit of 
visiting the glen from time to time, and it was seldom 
that I found it entirely deserted. 

This morning I heard the sounds of hilarity long before 
I crossed the brook and started up the narrow path which 
led to the open glade. Evidently the warm sunshine 
pleased them, and they were holding high carnival over 
it and the good things which the little glencontained. I 
counted at least five distinct voices, and each of them 
was raised in joyous outbursts of pleasure and expect- 
ancy. 

As I paused beneath the spreading branches of a tree 
which stood on the edge of the glade I. was challenged 
by a quick note of inquiry, and a bluebird flew directly 
in front of me and looked me over sharply. Apparently 
the scrutiny was satisfactory ; for he presently flew back 
to his position im a walnut tree and began a rollicking 
conversation with his mate, who had been watching 
him. In a neighboring tree several robins were in a 
state of hight elation. First one would chirp and trill, 
and then another would hop to a higher branch and try 
to outdo him, and then they would all burst forth and 
chirp and trill together. Occasionally their notes would 
be lost in a wild chorus from the other birds, then the 
robins’ voices would come out again, clear and distinct. 

Every tree in the glen seemed to have its quota of 
birds, and among them I could distinguish bluejays, 
and soldier blackbirds, and several of thesmall warblers. 
As L listened I could almost imagine that summer had 
already come. There was no wind, only a low murmur 
from the topmost branches of the trees. The high 
ground along the bases of the ledges was thickly gemmed 
with dandelions and cinquefoils, and here and there 
were bright scarlet patches of wintergreen and partridge 
berries. 

I took out my notebook, and as I did so a small piece 
of tissue paper fluttered to the ground. I did not notice 
it until lsaw a gray squirrel regarding it covetously. 
As I stepped aside he caught it eagerly in his mouth and 
scurried up the rough bark of an oak tree. Far up 
among the branches I could see what appeared to be a 
round mass of brown leaves, and I knew that my tissue 
paper was destined to help decorate the interior of the 
squirrel’s home, 

I remained in the glen for nearly an hour ; and during 
that time, except for occasional brief notes of inquiry, 
my presence seemed in no way to disconcert the jovial 
inhabitants. They sang and chirped and chattered as 
openly as tho I belonged to their number—as, indeed, I 
did. Overhead I could hear the distant caw, caws of 
crows, and from the undergrowth came the peculiar 
whirr of flying quail; and before I left I received the 
cheerful greeting of the chickadee and the soft, modu- 
lated salutation of the wood thrush, 

PEACE DALE, R. I. 





THE UNEMPLOYED IN BOSTON. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE E. HOOKER, 
Or THE ANDOVER HOUsE, Boston, Mass. 


THE suddenness with which the industrial ills of the 
past eight months have fallen upon us, and the absolute 
uncertainty as to their cause and cure, have stood in the 
way, not only of far-reaching measures, but even of any- 
thing like adequate amelioration of temporary distress. 
Among the efforts made, however, in different States, 
both to cope with the exigency of the hour and to antici- 
pate the needs of the future, those put forth in Boston 
have had a certain continuity and development which 
render them worthy of notice. These efforts have pro- 
ceeded along the two lines, first, of private relief, and 
second, of agitation for public action. 

The work of private relief has been carried on princi- 
pally through the Central Relief Committee, constituted 
about the middle of December last. The committee 
called for and received contributions to the amount of 
$100,006, and that fund has been expended in the form 
of wages. The work thus carried on has been of two 
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labor in building sewers and caring 
for the streets, and the making of certain fabrics 
in temporamy sewing rooms. In the management 
of these rooms the effort has been to keep 
the product out of the general market. Accordingly 
a certain portion of it was sent to relieve the South Sea 
Islanders. Another portion was in the form of handmade 
mats, for which a demand among wealthy people was 
secured. The wages on the streets and sewers have been 
$1.50 :per day and, for a part of the time, $1 per half day. 
In the sewing rooms they have been $1 per day for men, 
and 75 and 80 cents a day for women. The amount of 
work given each individual has been small. Men on the 
sewers or on the streets have been employed three days, 
or in some cases three half days, at intervals usually of 
from two weeks upwards. Some have received but one 
installment of work in two months. The women have 
beep retained somewhat more steadily. Perhaps five- 
sixths of those engaged in the sewing rooms were women, 
and tho employed but three days a week, yet a eonsider- 
able minority of them have been continued with a fair 
degree of regularity, week after week. The average 
number employed each day, both out-of-doors and in the 
rooms, was in the vicinity of 1,000, of which considerably 
more than half were women. Reasonably successful in- 
vestigation has been utilized to confine these privileges 
to those most in need of them, and, as a rule, single men 
and women, without dependents, have been excluded. 
How many have actually registered with the committee 
and asked for work is a fact which has thus far not been 
published, nor has the committee kept the public informed 
as to the proportion of applications which it has been un- 
able to meet. The committee closed its operations March 
21st, having given work in all to about 7,000 persons. 

A large volume of relief has also been administered 
through the regular channels of charity, the churches 
and the labor unions. A novel enterprise of a few busi- 
ness men, which has proved a surprise by becoming a 
business success, is a five-cent restaurant. Centrally 
located, at No. 34 Kneeland Street, this was opened about 
the last of December. Its menw offers a hearty meal, 
consisting of baked beans, or a choice of two or three 
kinds of meat stew, with bread and coffee in each case, 
for a uniform price of five cents. Within two weeks of 
opening the daily business reached 700 meals, and the 
daily average for February and March has been in the 
neighborhood of 1,000. The surprising fact is, that since 
the enterprise was fairly launched, the weekly profits 
have ranged from ten to seventy dollars. 

In the line of agitation for public action, efforts have 
centered about a young man named Morrison I. Swift, 
Mr. Swift is perhaps thirty-five years of age, quiet in 
bearing, and possessed of a certain personal charm, win- 
ning in his manner before a conversational group, and 
very able before a promiscuous crowd. He is well edu- 
cated, has traveled, and has dwelt much upon economic 
ills and their cures. He isa socialist of the extreme 
type. He advocates peaceful methods, but would not 
hesitate at radical measures provided they promised suc- 
cess. He is apparently committed in his own mind to 
the function of the propagandist and the agitator, and 
along this line is in for the battle. His home was in 
Ohio, and this is his first season in Boston. 

Agitation began to take form when, in the latter part 
of December last, Mr. Swift called together a little con- 
ference of some workingmen, socialists and social re- 
formers, to consult about the current distress. The re- 
sult was the organization of the Association for the 
Municipal Employment of the Unemployed. An effort 
was then made to consolidate the laboring men of the 
city in behalf of the objects of this association. Accord- 
ingly delegations were invited to the next meeting from 
the four central bodies of organized labor in the city. 
They came, and, after two or three sessions, it was de- 
cided to hold a mass meeting of the unemployed in 
Faneuil Hall. Organized labor, however, was shy of 
this step, and the result was that the delegations from 
the Central Labor Union, the principal one of the four 
delegate bodies, and the Carpenters’ Union, were 
at once withdrawn. Nevertheless the mass meeting 
was held and filled the hall. The next week an- 
other of a similar nature was held, Speeches were 
made at both, and resolutions sent to the Mayor. 
No attention being paid to either by the authorities, 
it was decided to hold the next demonstration in the 
daytime and upon the Common, The weather was very 
stormy ; but a hundred or two people braved the storm, 
listened to an hour’s speechmaking, passed resolutions 

addressed to the Governor and Legislature, and adjourned 
for one week. The following Tuesday afternoon saw a 
gathering of several thousands, and, after speeches and 
resolutions, they formed a line of march, headed by a 
band, and paraded a number of the principal streets, in- 
cluding a part of the Back Bay. The meager gathering 
a week later encuuntered another severe storm, and 
finally adjourned to the State House, where they spent 
an hour in the hallways and galleries in sight of the legis- 
lators. The agitation was attracting attention, and a 
crowd, variously estimited at from 2,000 to 5,000, was on 
the Commun at the next demonstration. After the 
speeches, an address to the Governor and a petition to 
the Legislature were indorsed by the company, which 
then marched to the State House to present these. The 
major part waited outside while the address was sent up 
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to the Governor; and he was requested, according to 
notice sent him the previous day, to come out and 
address the people. This he finally did, calling their 
attention to the duty of being law-abiding citizens, to 
the obstacles in the way of relief, and promising to do 
what he could for them. Some enthusiasm and some 
displeasure greeted his remarks. As he retired upstairs 
the crowd undertook to follow, but were stopped by the 
pelice. Considerable confusion followed, and the report 
was soon flying over the country that there had been a riot 
at the Massachusetts State House. 1t is probably true, how- 
ever, that there was no intention of disorder on the part 
of the leaders of the crowd, in going to the State House, 
and that there was no rioting; but that, at a certain 
time, owing to a mistaken feeling that their leader was 
under restraint by the police, the crowd was in a condi- 
tion where violence might have been easily precipitated. 

The result, however, of this visit to the capital by the 
crow@a, and the presentation of their petition to the Leg- 
islature, was the appointment of a joint committee upon 
the same. Thereupon the scene was transferred to the 
public hearings before this committee. These were held 
for eight days. 

The petition contained four requests : 

1, That the executjon of all public works now contem- 
plated should be hastened as much as practicable to re- 
lieve the present emergeney. 

2. That State farms and factories be inaugurated in 
the line of experimental State industries. 

3. That a commission be created to inquire into the 
causes and remedies for lack of employment. 

4, That the Constitution of the State be so amended as 
to declare the right of every person to work, 

Probably forty different people appeared in behalf of 
one or more specifications of the petition. Considerable 
desultory advocacy of State industries was offered, to- 
gether with some well-considered argument in favor of 
immediate experiments in that line. The matters most 
urged, however, were the first and third requests of the 
petition. The fourth was practically passed over. The 
earlier speakers were principally those who had been be- 
fore the various mass meetings ; but as the hearings pro- 
gressed the representation began to widen. A professor 
from Boston University Law School, the editor of The 
New England Magazine, and two or three employers of 
labor, were joined by accredited representatives from the 
Central Labor Unions of Boston and one or two other 
cities. Finally, John Graham Brooks, of Cambridge ; 
Joseph O. Thorp, Jr., President of the Massachusettts 
Prison Association ; Robert A. Woods, of the Andover 
House ; Helena 8S. Dudley, of the Denison House; Dr. 
Philip 8. Moxom ; the Rev. Frederick B. Allen, head of 
the Episcopal City Mission ; and Frederick J. Stimson, 
legal writer and litterateur ; all appeared as advocates at 
one hearing. The appointment of a commission was the 
point of urgency with these persons, and that with a 
epecial view (1) to discriminating by a work test be- 
tween the worthy unemployed and the tramp, and (2) 
to disposing of the tramp. It was strongly con- 
tended by them that this was necessarily the 
point of primary attack upon the problem ; that at pres- 
ent the mind of the public is confused as to the very 
existence of the worthy unemployed by the constant 
and obtrusive presence of the visibly unworthy unem- 
ployed; that the two are mingled, and the latter must 
be disposed of before the former, tho really muctr more 
entitled to public consideration, can be intelligently and 
successfully reached ; that, moreover, the dealing with 
this preliminary branch of the matter will afford valua- 
ble experimental knowledge, and create an organization 
which will serve as a basis for further action. 

A bill has been reported by the committee appropri- 
ating a sum not to exceed $15,000 for the purpose, and. 
providing for a commission of three persons to make in- 
vestigations and report a year hence, The present indi- 
cations are that the bill will become a law. As to public 
works, the committee has also reported a bill appropri- 
ating $500,000 for immediate boulevard and park con- 
struction and land damages within the Metropolitan 
Park District ; and other special propositions for public 
improvements are before the Legislature, including one 
for improved State highways throughout the Common- 
wealth. 

Meanwhile the public agitation goes on: the Sunday 
afternoon. meetings upon the Common, with their 
speeches and resolutions, continue. Attention is thus 
kept focused upon the Legislature, and the enthusiasm 
for Mr. Swift shows no abatement. 

One of the episodes of this agitation has been the atti- 
tude of local trade unionisn toward it. This has found 
expression principally through the central delegate body 
of the trade unions, the Boston Central Labor Union. 
The policy of organized labor in the city, as set forth by 
the Central Labor Union, has been somewhat uncertain, 
but on the whole it has been conservative toward this 
movement, + It has been uncertain because, having with- 
drawn its delegation at the outset from the Asgzociation 
for the Municipal Employment of the Unemployed, the 
Central Labor Union constantly entertained overtures 

from the leaders of the agitation carried on under the 
name of this association; later it passed a vote recom- 
mending men out of work in different unions to join in 
the public demonstrations; it sent its official repre- 
sentatives before the legislative committee to advocate 
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certain features of the petition ; and while the measure 
was pending before the committee, it held a mass meet- 
ing under its own auspices, in Faneuil Hall, to consider 
the subject of the unemployed. Nevertheless, the con- 
servative element has been in control and has been 
applying the brakes. Itis a significant fact that there 
are two parties in local organized labor. A very Con- 
siderable minority—a minority whose representatives now 
and then, in their more moderate efforts, win on 
a vote in the Central Labor Unien—is made up 
principally of that type of socialists who are 
very imoatient of slow methods. These persons have, 
many of them, composed a part of the crowd at the 
demonstrations and been ardent supporters of the new 
effort in general. As represented in the Central Labor 
Union, however, the majority of organized labor, includ- 
ing many socialists of the more moderate type, have not 
sympathized with this effort as a socialistic scheme, 
since, as such, they deemed it hasty. Feeling thus, no 
common tie on the score of principle with such an up- 
rising, and looking askance at its obtrusive method of 
public demonstration, their primary and strong loyalty 
to trade unionism has led them to regard this unorgan- 
ized, upstart movement, first with indifference, then 
with suspicion, then with jealousy, They are jealous 
for the prestige and for the future of the policy of or- 
ganization, They know that trade-unionisn is not a 
matter of a moment or a year, but of long and persistent 
effort. They know that it has been the stair upon which 
the workingman has ascended thus far, and they regard 
any professed championship of the cause of the wage- 
earner which springs up and proceeds outside of these 
proved and established lines, as both futile and imperti- 
nent. The truth is, of course, that the slower method 
of organization is the one from which most has come 
and must come. Yet the truth is also that quicker and 
more unfettered action sometimes arises and does a 
special work. 

Plain is it that the demonstrations of the winter here, 
while they may have awakened or strengthened the 
prejudices of some, have yet revealed to the public mind, 
in an impressive way, certain facts which do exist. 
Moreover, they have given a certain class of men a new 
consciousness of themselves, and they have finally com- 
pelled specific legislative proceedings, which otherwise 
would, inall probability, not have tak+n place, but which 
now promise at least the beginning of important economic 
and social inquiries and measures. 


AN ARAB IN AMERICA. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY ELBERT F. BALDWIN. 














HE was a calm, but keen-eyed Oriental. He was sell- 
ing rugs—and such rugs! They were like old stained- 
glass windows, every one. True to his hospitable race, 
he had ordered black coffee for us. Be it added, how- 
ever, that after such coffee a customer is always more 
amenable. While we were sipping the fragrant stuff, 
perfectly made by his Cairene servant, the merchant was 
saying: ; 

** Yes, we Arabs are interesting to you Americans on 
account of our personal appearance. You think our 
dress picturesque, tho you would be loth to adopt it. 
Well; it might not do for America, but for Arabia it is all 
right. Asa proof, when you come over to see us in our 
own country, you insensibly adopt some of it, as, for 
instance, putting a scarf about your head. But wedon’t 
think so much of dress as you might fancy when you 
note the beautiful brocades and silks and stuffs of which 

itis made. 

‘* A true Arab attends to physicaldevelopment. Look 
at thisarm. All muscle, yousee. So is my whole body. 
Not an ounce of superfluous flesh. Before I became a 
merchant I was an Arab sais, running ahead to clear 
the way for my master, following on horse or donkey. 
Such running, with so little effort, I have never ob- 
served here in Chicago, where I have had many a chance 
to see men try to catch a car. 

‘Tt is with sadness tho, that one notes the fact that 
the sais’s master is generally a heavy Turkish pasha. 
Comparing our youth to him you might well say, 
Beauty and the Beast. As one of your writers has re- 
marked, the Arab is all sensuousness, the Turk all sensu- 
ality.’ 

** Now I don’t know English well enough to quite com- 
prehend that difference in words, but this much I do 
know in fact. An Arab is as lithe and agile as a deer. 
It is only the degenerate Turk who gets fat. And how 
disgustingly fat he gets, to be sure! And how blear-eyed 
and brutal he looks! He is the traditional Bluebeard, 
and all of the horrid stories you have heard about the 
harem rise to mind at the sight of him. Coming to our 
physical and moral make-up after the Turk’s, one feels 
as if having a cold bath after a hot and dusty journey; 
or, one might say it’s like the pure beauty of my rugs 
after the impure ugliness of the Midway danse du ventre. 

‘* Yes, I have sold many rugs to your people, but I have 
learned from them lessons far more valuable than my 
money profit. First about the care of the body, even 
while we have no desire to be as so many of you are, ap- 
parently made up only of dyspepsia and catarrh. 

‘What we have learned is that many of the miracles 
which we have seen your missionaries and medical men 
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accomplish in our country, are but the proofs of a higher 
knowledge of the remedies for bodily troubles than we 
possess. As I told you, when I was a boy I was a sais in 
Jerusalem, like so many of my mates. An American 
family came there, several men and one lady. They 
would go down to Jericho. You know Jerusalem is far 
above the Mediterranean, while Jericho is below. Itisa 
steep and stony path between the two, most of the way 
over the bed of a dry brook. : 

‘* Well, I was ordered by my master to run alongside 
the lady’s horse, and see that no harm came to her. The 
harm came to me instead. Ina narrow pass I cut my 
foot cruelly on asharp stone. There was profuse bleed- 
ing and great pain. I was frightened and faint. When 
I screamed to the dragoman, he threw up his hands and 
called on Allah and cursed me. But the lady quickly 
dismounted, and, taking my hand, led me to a pool, 
where she washed my dirty foot. Think of it! 

‘* Then she put on something which pained me a little, 
but afterward gave relief. Then she put ona thin plas- 
ter; and then she took out her own delicate handker- 
chief and, before I could say a word or any one could 
stop her, had stretched it around my foot. I looked at 
the lace on the handkerchief’s edge. I looked at the 
lady’s lovely face. Then I surely could say no word. 
See, it makes me choke even now. She was my savior, 
and I knelt before her as to Allah. 

“The party—bless them—decided to lunch in that 
place, so as togive me a chanceto rest. Before starting, 
my foot was bound up so that I could hobble, and in two 
days it was well. Sir, that was to me a real miracle, and 
that night I prostrated myself before the lady’s tent. I 
prayed for her name, and for the names of her husband 
and her sons, I guarded the tent until morning. 

‘“‘That I did every night, and when the family left 
Palestine and Syria I too said good-by to my country and 
was waiting, ready to go with them. They were sur- 
prised; but I said nothing would do but that I should 
always serve the ange! who had worked a miracle upon 
me and saved my life. She had unconsciously bought 
me. I was her glad slave. 

‘*Now I tell you this tale to show that even an ordi- 
nary knowledge of what to do in cases of wounds or ill- 
nes-es is tous a miracle; and, if so, how much more 
must the perfect knowledge of your Jesus Christ have 
been a niiracle to the people who dwelt in Jerusalem two 
thousand years before I did. For tbis reason your mis- 
sionaries come to our country now, not only missionaries 
but doctors. Slowly we are learning from them what to 
do. But this Exposition has taught us more than all our 
lives have gained before. 

‘‘We have learned more here, however, about our 
minds. When I was a boy I went to a Mohammedan 
school. Perhaps you would not call itaschool. It was 
a wide, open place surrounded by walls. In one corner 
was a fountain forever plasbing, plashing. On one side 
was a mosque, from whose minaret, five times a day, 
the muezzin called to prayer. Then we all washed our 
feet, and, leaving ourshoes outside, went into the mosque 
and bent ourselves toward the Holy City, Mecca, and 
cried, ‘Great is Allah, and Mohammed is His Prophet.’ 

‘* We, I[say. We were about two hundred boys. Our 
master was a kind of priest, who read to us a verse of 
the Koran. Then we, squatting all about, would rock 
ourselves back and forth, repeating the verse after him. 
Then_be would say it again; then we again, and so on 
until we had it by heart. In this way we learned thou- 
sands of verses. 

‘“‘Now there is a great university in Cairo; but, of 
course, we poor Arabs never got as far as that, tho I 
lived there and then in Smyrna for my business. Our 
only education was had in that first school, and then in 
the rough world outside. 

‘‘ But what do we find here? Children as poor as we, 
who, in this country, keep right on going to school. 
They learn, oh,so many things which I wish I knew, 
And then they go to your universities even, such as this 
grand new one in Chicago; and if they are as clever as 
they are poor, they get— what do you call them ?—schol- 
arships, and it does not cost them much. 

‘‘Whata splendid thing that plan would be for our lands! 
Yes, of course your Americans and English have done 
great things over therefor us. We all know about Gen- 
eral Gordon’s school and Miss Whately’s, and the Amer- 
ican mission in Cairo, the Arnott hospital school in Jaffa, 
the Presbyterian college in Beirfit, and the great one in 
Tarsus. Those are all fine places, and many Moham- 
medan children go to them, if we can get your teachers 
not to try too bard to make them Christians. 

‘‘ Why do we ask that, do you say? Because we like 
our religion, and because we do not see the best part of 
yours. For instance, if Mecca is our holy city Jerusalem 
is yours; and in Jerusalem the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulcher ought to be the most sacred of all places to you. 
I know what I am talking about, because I used to come 
over every morning from Bethlehem to the great square 
in front of your church to sell baskets. 

‘* At the door of that church there is a Turkish guard. 
Why? Simply to keep peace among the Christians 
therein. That is the exhibition your religion makes of 
itself in the place where it should be at its best. I my- 
self have seen in the morning there, first, a Greek serv- 
ice, then a Roman Catholic, then an Armenian, then a 
Coptic, then a Protestant, and so forth. While these 
different devotees brushed past each other going and 
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coming there were hard words, scoffs, and sometimes 
blows. Hence the necessity for the guard. Christianity 
seems to us, in that place, a religion of hate, not of love. 

‘* Now ours is a very simple faith. We believe in 
resigning ourselves to God's will as expressed by Mo- 
hammed. That isabout all, For myself I long to em- 
brace the sublime doctrines which Christ taught. I 
reverence him as a prophet, as do all Moslems; for we 
believe that God has at various times spoken to the 
world through Abraham, Moses, David, Christ and 

Mohammed. : 

‘‘' While the Koran contains much found in your 
Bible, you have there the Sermon on the Mount; yes, 
and the other words of Jesus, better than some of 
Mohammed’s words ; tho I feel that both prophets were 
divine. But your religion is divided into greater divi- 
sions than ours. And then these divisions are divided. 
What must that religion be, I say, where so many divi- 
sions exist? And then I look at the various Christians 
I have known in Jerusalem. They speak ill of each 
other. What must their religion be when you see among 
Christians more hate than love ? 

“But now I acknowledge my faults. I bad judged 
from Jerusalem, my old home. Henceforth I judge 
from Chicago. What have you had here? A Parlia- 
ment of Religions, where Christians and all others met 
and tried to find out the good in each other. 

‘What did I see later? Au Evangelical Alliance 
where Christians representing different denominations 
met and tried to find out the best ways to help men. 
Dear sir, I no longer say what I did once. I see with 
larger eyes. When I go home I shall tell my people in 
Smyrna not only what America has taught me about 
the body, about the mind, but about the soul. We do 
not pay too much heed to what your missionaries say, 
because their deeds sometimes belie their words, But if 
in the coming five years I see in the lives of Christians a 
proof of the tolerance and love I have heard here then I 
will leave the Koran for the Gospels—and not till then, 

“As I told you, I used to come to Jerusalem early 
every morning while it was yet dark to sell baskets 
which my mother made in Bethlehem. When my little 
sister was old enough, she had her face covered, as is the 
rule for our women, all but her great black eyes, and her 
dowry putin coins about her head, and then she sat in 
one corner of the square and made baskets busily. And 
one of your countrymen whom I had guided to the 
Olives Mountain, was so moved that he planted a ma- 
chine in front one afternoon, and, giving her a great 
coin to let down her veil but one instant, before the girl 
knew, there he had her image in the machine, and next 
day showed her the paper with it on. She was so young 
and the money so much—but to me, the head of the fam- 
ily, it was an insult. 

‘‘I was very angry,and with some of my friends went 
to the foreigner and would have accused him and fought 
with him ; for tho we were poor we were proud. Some 
one must have told all this to the American, for at the 
door we met your great man, your Consul, with his ka- 
wass and his dragoman. The two servants explained 
to me in Arabic that the American meant no harm, not 
knowing how strict were our customs, that he had gone 
away and that he had left me as a present the photo- 
graph and a purse. The purse I gave to my sister to 
make her dowry greater, but the photograph I kept my- 
self ; and wherever I went I took that with me. I have 
itnow. Hereitis. Look! Is not that a face to re- 
member? Are not those eyes to remember? See the 
hands and arms weaving the basket. It is a rough, blue 
garb she wears, and a red scarf with coins on her head. 

‘*Yer, I was angry at that American for his liberty ; 
but now I bless him, because I have loved this picture. 
It has been my talisman. It has kept me from evil. It 
has— Why do youturn away? Stop, let me look at you. 
What? No. Yes! Allah be praised! You confess it. 
You buy no rugs. You take one. Yow are that 
stranger !” 

NEw YorK City. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AND THE HIS- 
TORIC EPISCOPATE. 


BY J. T. SMITH, D.D., 


Ex-MODERATOR PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND CHAIRMAN 
COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE WITH THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 











WE have spoken of Church Unity specifically as 
between Presbyterians and Episcopalians, because those 
Churches are most closely allied, and because Church 
Unity ought to begin with such, and because*they have 
committees continued now for seven years in actual con- 
ference on the subject. It is very true that as to forms 
of worship and symbols of fellowship and interchanges 
of Christian offices, Presbyterians have closer affiliations 
with some other Churches ; but as to the question now 
at issue, the visible Church as involved in ‘‘ the Historic 
Episcopate,” of all the historic Churches these two are 
most nearly at one. 

What their common doctrine is we cannot learn from — 
individual declarations or press symposiums or platform 
deliverances. We must go back to their accepted 
Standards, with their authoritative interpretation. 
Turning to these we find them holding precisely the 
same docirine of the Visible Church: as to its divine 
origin, its high prerogatives, and its supreme pre 
eminence as God’s appointed instrument for the conver- 
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sion of the world. Both hold to the “‘ Invisible Church” 
and ‘‘the Communion of Saints” as present realities, 
and none the less to the Visible Churchas something 
separate aiid superaddedtothem. The Invisible Church, 
made one by the invisible bonds of faith and love, they 
distinguish from the Visible Church, made one by its 
organization ‘‘ under some certain and definite form of 
government in the hands of Church officers,” precisely 
as the body is distinguished from the soul. They dis- 
tinguish the communion of saints from the visible 
Church which embodies and gives it expression precisely 
as any great truth is distinguished from the institute 
which embodies and conserves it. They do not regard 
the question as to its organization and government as 
one of transient interest or inferior importance. The 
Visible Church as an organized body ‘‘under some cer- 
tain and definite form of government” was in unisun 
with the eternal counsels of God and the whole scheme 
of salvation. However we may depreciate it and what- 
ever be the intrinsic superiority of “doctrine” over 
“‘ discipline,” all history shows that questions of discipline 
have ever been most prominent and potential ; pre- 
eminently so among English speaking peoples. In the 
fatherland it was not questions of doctrine which divided 
them, for allheld the same system of doctrine embodied 
in the same Calvinistic creed. It was questions of disci- 
pline—Erastians, Independents, Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians, contending with each other for the body of 
Christ, rent it in their struggles into broken fragments. 
In this land its one hundred and fifty Churches are 
grouped in three great families—Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians, their very names in- 
dicating their origin, and embodying their characteristic 
distinction, as belonging to their ‘‘ form of government.” 
Manifestly, if Church Unity is accomplished, is must be 
by removing the causes of division, and uniting upon 
some definite form of government under which they 
can dwell together as “‘one home, one family, one king- 
dom.” 

Cburch Unity, so far as it concerns our American 
Christianity, is the gathering of its one hundred and fifty 
Churches with all their diversities and antagonisms into 
the one all-embracing organization of the Holy Catholic 
Church, and with reference to this Unity three questions 
are proposed—Is it desirable? Is it practicable? And if 
so, by what measures can it be accomplished ? 

‘I. Is it desirable? Yes. For it is the divine ideal. 
It is the revealed purpose of God that his people should 
all be gathered into one Visible Cnurch. The inspired 
Word proclaims it in every possible form of speech 
—in didactic statements reiterated over and over 
and over again, in images and analogies gathered 
from the whole realm of living organisms. Is the 
invisible, vegetable life embodied in the vine with its 
living stalk and clustering branches? Sosays Christ, 
‘the Life.” ‘*I am the vine, ye are the branches.” Is 
the living soul incarnate in the material body ? Sosaysthe 
living Lord. ‘‘ Ye are my Body.” Is social life embodied 
in families and kingdoms and organizations of every 
name? So the Visible Church is the home, the family, 
the kingdom of God. In the glowing pictures of Old 
Testament prophets and in the all-glorious vision of the 
New Testament seer the Visible Church is always and 
every where one—one Body for the habitation of the one 
Spirit. Nowhere are the several members, feet and hands 
and head, torn from the body. They are always set in 
the body, joined to it and to each other by visible bonds, 
all partaking of the common life, each ministering to all 
and all to each, 

Such through all the centuries has been the faith of 
the covenanted people. How earnestly the Apostles 
warned against the strifes and divisions which vexed and 
threatened to rend the early Church! How the Church, 





















in the very first Confession she framed, declares through . 


all the ages, ‘‘I believe in the Holy Catholic Church” ! 
How she has always prayed and labored for her unity as 
for her very life! How the noble company of the mar- 
tyrs and confessors, the reformers before the Reforma- 
tion, labored to restore her purity so as to preserve her 
unity! And when at last compelled to go out, with what 
lingering steps and backward glances they went. Not 
wantonly but reluctantly and sorrowfully the bonds of 
visible tellowship were broken. And when broken, how 
earnestly Luther and Zwingli and Calvin and Cranmer 
labored together to unite the Churches of the Reforma- 
tion, And never since the time of the Reformers have 
such earnest efforts been put forth for the union of 
Christendom as we see to-day. Her divisions, it is seen, 
threaten the very life of the Church. The great teacher 
of the world, the great almoner of Christ’s charity to the 
world, the divinely appointed institute for the salvation 
of the world, how one by one her functions, educational, 
philanthropic, evangelistic, are being transferred to 
other hands! How her appointed work is performed, 
largely, indeed, by her own children, and always 
by the spirit she has inspired, but how often 
in voluntary societies outside of her organization, and 
by other “Ministries and Oracles and Ordinances”! How 
long can this process go on without leaving the Church 
a stranded wreck? One hundred and fifty Churches, 
each standing apart—its offerings, its solicitudes, its 
labors so largely expended on itself, leaving about noth- 
ing for the common cause. An army with its corps. 
divisions, regiments independent of each other—each 
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having its own general—each general his own plan of 
campaign, marching out together as one army against the 
common foe, but scattered widely apart, and wasting 
their strength in random assaults, The world will never 
be won for Christ by such a miscalled army as that! 
Yes, it is desirable ; for it is God’s ideal, and the salva- 
tion of the world depends on its realization. ‘‘That 
they all, Father, may be one, that the world may _be- 
lieve.’ Desirable, is it? 

II. Practicable. Look at these one hundred and fifty 
Churches, with their different forms of worship, their 
jarring creeds, their diverse forms of government, with 
all the passions and prejudices which ‘separate them so 
widely from each other ; is it possible to make “‘ of the 
many one”? We answer, No—not to human might or 
power, and Yes; for with God all things are possible. 
The power that has reconciled us to God can reconcile 
us to each other, ‘‘ taking away the enmity.” Magnify 
and multiply the differences as you will ‘Is anything 
too hard for God?” ‘‘ Hath he said, and shall he not do 
it ?” 

For two hundred years, ever since the last abortive 
attempts at union, the alienations of Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians have been growing wider and more em- 
bittered. Some fifty years ago Oxfordism, a revival of 
Laudism, sprang up in the bosom of the Anglican 
Church, at war with its Protestantism and avowedly 
working to carry it back to medieval Romanism. It 
threatened for a time to sweep both the Anglican and 
the American Church from their Protestant moorings. 
It revived ritualism both as a show and a superstition. 
It transformed presbyters into priests, it exalted vishops 
into apostles, it transfigured baptism into regeneration, 
and the Supper into a sacrifice. Its whole trend was 
backward to Rome. Newman, its great apostle, soon 
discerned this and followed his convictions to their log- 
ical goal—the mother Church. The Oxford headship 
calls not for the College of Apostles but for the primacy 
of Peter. Sacramentalism has no other or larger place 


in the Prayer Book than it has in the Westminster Con- 


fession. It is at war with the Protestantism of the 
Episcopal Church. It has never been officially recog- 
nized or authoritatively organized. 
demned and abjured by many of the most honored 


names within the Episcopal Church. It is the dogma 
of individuals and the shibboleth of parties ; but it is a 


mere fungus on the body of the Church, clinging to it, 
and not vitally connected with it, as a parasite. 


union between them. 


the sure foundation of the Prophets and Apostles. 


it, ‘‘ with God all things are possible.” 


with shoutings, crying, Grace, grace unto it.” 


III, As to measures and methods, by no acts of 
legislation, and by no devices of diplomacy, and by no 
compromisings of ours can the Churches be united in 
one. There is a work of preparation in each which 
Christian Unity must precede and 
prepare the way for Church Unity. The hearts of Chris- 
tians long estranged must be knit tegether in the “‘ unity 
And, blessed be 
God, the work of Christian unity is begun, and the Lord 


must be done first, 


of the Spirit and the bonds of peace.” 


It is openly con- 


The Ox- 
ford theory of the Historic Episcopate can never find 
place in the American Church, for here the office is 
defined and fixed by constitutional law and joined tirmly 
to the presbyterate. I know how widely they are in fact 
separated to-day. I know how utterly incredulous the 
great majority are as to the popularity Of any closer 
I know how benignantly 
they smile upon all who are laboring for this consumma- 
tion as amiable enthusiasts chasing a vanishing *<ain- 
bow, or striving to give substance to an iridescent dream, 
But sure I am that the differences between them are 
things of tradition and prejudice playing .upon the sur- 
face and ready to be blown away by the breath of love, 
while their agreements are fundamental, resting upen 
But 
however formidable the barrier of separation, we repeat 
** Who art thou, 
Ogreatmountain? Before Zerubbabel, thou shalt become 
a plain, and he shall bring forth the headstone thereof 
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present month. What the answer will be none can tell. 
A member of the Commission, who speaks for it as far 
as any one can speak, writes, in a private letter : 

“ The suggestion cannot be acted upon until our General 
Convention meets in October, 1895. No one has the right 
and no one has the ability to say what the action of that 
body uuder the invocation of the Holy Spirit will be.” 

Christian unity, in larger measure and fuller manifes- 
tation, first, as the necessary prerequisite to Church 
Unity; then a federation, reserving to the several 
Churches their separate organizations for all local pur- 
poses, but uniting all under one general government for 
all common ends. Christian unity is a duty of present 
and imperative obligation. It is not something to be 
hoped for in the far future. It is a matter of present 
concern. And this attained federation, a federation 
which makes ‘“‘the many one,” *‘the United Church of 
the United States,” will surely follow. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


THE Washington artists gave their fourth annual exhi- 
bition of oil and water-color paintings in the hall of the 
Cosmos Club. There are in ail 188 pictures, and as a 
whole it is an exhibition to be proud of. It shows im- 
provement and the effects of hard, honest work, and is 
the best yet given by the society. The members of the 
society are all men, but women exhibit with them side 
by side. Two of the best pastels are by a woman, Miss 
Jane Bridgham Curtis. ‘‘ Pensées,” a panel-shaped pic- 
ture, is a figure of a girl young and lovely, with some 
of the flowers in her hand that give the name to the 
picture. Tne colors are as soft as oils, and as clean and 
clear as the lines of an engraving ; and the grace and 
strength of the figure are so perfect that one is sure it 
would be a picture to hang on the walls of a living room 
—having it to meet the eye would always be a pleasure. 
She has two other pictures, ‘* Désespoir,” a woman’s 
head, and a study of a Spaniard, botn very different and 
both very good. Miss Wilnelmina von Stosch,the sister of 
the violinist, has a picture of *‘ Dogwood,” dreamy as if 
the languors and the violet mist of early spring days were 
around them.’ She is a young artist, but she is full of 
promise. Miss Bertha Perrine, slight, delicate looking and 
yet one who has worked at her artfor years, until she has 
learned her powers has four water colors, landscapes, 
of which one, ‘* Nearing Twilight,” is especially good, 
in the completeness with which she has caught and fixed 
the halfness of the light just at that hour of the day, if 
one may be forgiven for making a word to suit an occa- 
sion. It is not twilight which suggests bats and mosqui- 
toes, but before that time ; there is a pensiveness inthe 
very air, asif the strength of the day were over and even. 
ing rest were near at hand. Her other three pictures are 
landscapes, without figures, but with nothing that sug- 
gests deadness in the sky or the trees. Mr. Walter 
Panis has water colors only. He needs the softening of 
a glass over the pictures to give them the atmosphere 
which is the one thing they need. He sees his subject, 
in a mathematical way, he presents it with good draw- 
ing and with well-chosen coloring; but he gives it all 
without atmosphere. They lack the final charm of’ 
softening, of suggestion ; and it is a great loss. One of 
his pictures is a street in an old village in England, 
“Steyning, in Sussex.” A row of cottages make thectreet, 
and each one of these is picturesque in its color; and 
in the way it lounges up against its neighbor, like a 
rustic who takes his ease, the piciure is perfect; but 
there is no atmosphere, and it is lke stripping 
the bloom from the plum, the down from the peach, 

or like taking from one’s eyelids the fringing softness 
which lashes give. Mr. Moser is well known in Wash- 
ington,and has given exhibitions of his own at Mr. 
Fischer’s store opposite the Treasury. He has a ‘‘ Moon- 
rise in Autumn,” and a “* Wiater Dawn,” for which one 
has no criticism. Here are atmosphere and softness and 








is preparing his way in the hearts of his people. 
At a memorable conference between the Presbyterian 
and Episcopal Committees in Baltimore, a venerated 
brother, whose praise is in all the Churches, arose, and, 
in tones which thrilled all hearts, said: 


“Brethren, we dwell too far apart; we do not look in 

each other’s faces, we do not clasp each other’s hands, we 
do not know each other. We must come more closely 
together. We must learn to honor and love one another. 
Let this be our present endeavor, to realize the ‘ commun- 
ion of saints,’ that Church Unity may be brought about 
as the necessary outgrowth of Christian unity.” 
His words melted all hearts and fixed all purposes, and 
it was unanimously resolved to labor in every way to 
bring the members of the Churches together in confer- 
ences and co-operations niore or less public. As the 
firstfruits of that resolve, Bishops Wilmer and Coxe, 
chairman and vice chairman of the Commission, visited 
with Christian salutations the Presbyterian Synod then 
in session in Baltimore. Numerous conferences have 
been held during the past year, and the work is fairly 
entered upon. 

Additional to the other measures proposed for bringing 
about more cordial relations, the Presbyterian Commit- 
tee, in their last communication, proposed an inter- 
change of pulpits. To this no answer has yet been re- 
ceived; but one is promised and expected during the 


clearness, without stint. The moonlight is through the 
mists and dampness of an autumn evening, and it lights 
a field of stacks of corn, and makes one tuink of the 
pleasures of corn hunting in the South andof the boys 
who play Indian with stacks of the corn for their tepees, 
and cornstalk fiddles for suitable barbarian music. The 
‘Winter Dawn,” is a cold, blue-gray rising of hight overa 
country that is so cold thata field of ice lies in the imme- 
diate foreground, cracked until the blue rifts suggest 
glaciers and cold enough to make one shiver. The half 
of the hall devoted to these pictures has one great 
picture in the central window. This frames a corner of 
Lafayette Square, which has large, old trees ; and the 
tracery of their limbs with the suggestion of the green 
buds of spring on their fire twigs and a glimpse of the 
arches and magonry of the house of Mr. Henry Adams 
in the distance, alone make a very beautiful picture. At 
the other end of the hall is a fireplace of baronial size, anda 
fire, large enough to roast the spectators if they go too 
near, is a pleasant sight in the cold weather with 
which we have recently been afflicted. In this half 
of the hall are the oil paintings. Mr. Edward 
Messer makes a picture of a white birch left 
solitary in a.rugged mountain pasture; a sheep or two, 
nibble the grass at its base, and a faint gleam of light 
througha cloud falis softly on them. In the further dis- 
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tance, two more gleams fall lightly on and bring outa 
glimpse of a mountain stream and give it a tender touch, 
as if it were willing to let you add it to the landscape. 
But the birch is the hero of the story, and the eyes con- 
stantly return to it. Other trees have been shorn away 
from around it, except two saplings, slender and white, 
that might be its children ; but it overtops them, and with 
added sunlight and fuller air it has broadened out, as 
birches in close growing forests cannot. The whole pic- 
ture is full of poetic truth, and leaves one nothing to ask 
for. 
Mr. Hobart Nichols and his brother Mr. Spencer 
Nichols, the older artists, are regarding with fraternal 
affection, saying they are young, but they are not afraid 
of honest, hard work, and the world will hear of them 
before long ; they havethetouchof genius. Mr. Spencer 
Nichols has a ‘‘ Winter Afternoon,” with a foreground 
of sodden leaves, which, however, retain a trace of their 
autumn gay coloring and a background of tree trunks 
against a clear bluesky. Itis hard to say in -what the 
charm of this picture lies—-it has much charm, and one 
of the brother artists standing by me as I-looked, said : 
‘*Ts it not because he bas put himself into his work so 
much that you cannot help feeling it? In the picture 
of Mr. Hobart Nichols, ‘After the Rain,’ there is the 
same honest representation of Nature as she is in the 
open air, with the artist able to express it as he sees it, 
and with his imagination willing to permit that the 
looker-on shall also use his imagination and feel the sug- 
gestions that he may think are not quite fully expressed.” 
Perhaps that is it ; the artist calls out the imagination of 
the one who views his picture. Mr. Wells M. Sawyer 
has a ‘‘ By the Sea,” which is full of promise. He has 
taken a sand hill, washed on one side by the rollers of 
ocean, and that is all. But he has prisoned with his 
brush the vastness of the beach and the greatness of the 
blue welter of the waters at its feet, and that is what 
Richards gives us at his best, and is what we ask most of 
all from a marine painter. Miss Helen Nicolay, daugh- 
ter of Mr. John G. Nicolay, the author with Mr. Jobn 
Hay of the ‘Life of Lincoln,” has a picture, ‘‘ The 
Maine Coast,” which puts her among the ranks of the 
artists. She has painted sea pieces before, and they were 
good ; but this shows mature work more than anything 
else she has shown. It is a point of rocks, low lying in 
the foreground, but evidently high enough in the back 
to provoke the dash of the surf, and it flies in a white 
foam along their edges ; in the foreground the water still 
feeis the rush that has raised the spray, which is sea 
dust, and it is agitated white with foam, and only here 
and there sufficiently lulled to show a tinge of the blue- 
green of sea water. The picture is full of the dash and 
music of the sea, with a rising tide, and a wind that 
coquets with the waters without angering them. 
It is a pity not to mention more of the artists—to 
leave them out is to omit praise of much good work ; 
but Washington is many-sided, and never more so than 
this spring. Besides the Art Exhibition we had the In- 
dian concert from the Carlisle School last week. Captain 
Pratt brought seventy Indians to Washington, all in cit- 
izens’ clothes, and with civilization evident in their whole 
appearance. They came to entertain us with a brass 
band of thirty pieces and a choir of forty young men 
and women; and they gave us our own music, not war 
songs nor scalp dances. The concert began with a lit- 
tle speech from one of the band in good English, with 
noaccent of a foreign race about the sounds. He said: 
‘* We have come toshow that we have accepted you civil- 
ization, that we no longer repel it, and that here in 
your Capital city we appear as forerunners ef the time 
when we shall ask to be represented here by one or 
more of our own bleod”; then he looked roguish, and 
said : ‘‘ We may even think of seeing one of our own blood 
in the other House at the end of the avenue.” This, of 
course, meant the White House, and produced a laugh 
from the audience. There were many friends of the 
Indians present, but even these were surprised at the 
excellence of the music. Two girls sang solos, and were 
applauded, and called out again and again. They had fine 
voices, one soprano the other mezzo-soprano ; and they 
sang ballads, with asimplicity, a sweetness and purity of 
tone that won the hearts of the hearers. If the young lady 
of civilization could only be persuaded that to sing with 
a quaver only simulates emotion and never produces it 
in the listener—if she could have heard the ballad sing- 
ing of these two Indian girls and seen how they brought 
down the house, she might, perhaps, take the hint, leave 
out the “ quaver of consternation” in her voice, and 
really sing ballads in a way that would win the hearts 
of men. The two girls belonged, the one to the Tusca- 
roras, of New York, and the other to one of the Pueblos, 
of New Mexico, and the seventy members were from 
twenty different tribes. The Hampton Jubilee Singers 
and this Band and Choir of Indians, give music from the 
two: races that belong on American soil, the one 
aboriginal, the other a foreign race brought here by 
force and naturalized. 
Last week all things yielded to the presentation of the 
Tariff bill in the Senate. And things still yield to that 
‘great monopolizer of public attention. But there were 
also some other matters of interest. The Nicaragua 
Canal bill was laid before the Committee, discussed, 
will soon be brought before the Senate, perhaps ere this 
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letter gets before the eyes of the public, and, if it can be 
got through the House, the President will undoubtedly 
sign it. Practically the bill gives the indorsement of 
the Government to the Canal, empowers the issue of 
bonds ; and if it passes we could feel that the right step 
has at last been taken toward permanent action upon 
the Canal by our Government. The new Chinese treaty 
has been discussed, but not acted upon. This, in some 
parts, is a dignified remonstrance from the Chinese 
Government on the way we behaved in our last treaty 
with them. It is to be in force ten years; and while it 
supports us in requiring the Chinese within our bound- 
aries to register, it also requires that Americans within 
Chinese limits should be registered. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment does not like to see its subjects rushing over 
here, and in that way is willing to help our Government 
limit immigration ; but it maintains its self-respect by 
limiting us within its domains. But members from the 
Pacific Coast do not like the treaty, because the limita- 
tions on immigration are not stiff enough. 

Isaid the Tariff bill was the main subject of interest, 
and so we had, after Mr. Voorhees’s opening speech, Mr. 
Allison, of Iowa, on the other side. The contrast be- 
tween the speeches of the two men was great. Mr. Alli- 
son’s was plain and simple,without a touch of anxiety as 
to how his remarks would be taken by the galleries or his 
constituents ; there was nothing of the demagog about it 
from beginning to end. Following came Mr. Lodge, 
keen, cool, and, where he fell upon the men who approve 
of free trade, his English is good enough to be repeated : 

‘‘It is possible for any one to know everything about 
free trade, because its doctrines reached maturity fifty 
years ago, and have stood still ever since, untaught by his- 
tory and unchanged by facts. 

‘“The only condition necessary to this complete knowl- 
edge, besides being able to read, is that you should know 
nothing else except free trade. You must close your eyes 
and shut your ears to everything that has happened since 
the time of the Manchester school; you must take English 
opinion as the ultimate expression of human wisdom, and 
then you know all about free trade, and that is all you will 
know. Thus the free trader and his doctrine stand station- 
ary and immovable. You cannot affix to them Galileo’s 
sentence, which an American wit declared tu be the proper 
motto for Italian locomotives, ‘And yet it moves.’ There 
is no mofion about the free trader or his doctrine. To him 
human wisdom culminated and found its complete expres- 
sion in the free trade measures of the Manchester school— 
doctrines which Thomas Carlyle irreverently christened 
‘The Dismal Science’ and the ‘ Calico Millennium.’” 

Interest culminated when Mr. David B. Hill, Senator 
from New York, gave notice that he should speak on a 
certain day. The Senate Chamber was full—members 
came over from the House, and the galleries were cram- 
med, and the Diplomatic Gallery was thrown open, and 
there were a few diplomats present—the Turkish Minister 
and members of the British Legation, and some of the 
wives of Senators. On the floor of the Chamber, Mr. 
Patrick Walsh, the new Irish Senator from Georgia, was 
among the listeners, his desk marked with two baskets 
of flowers sent him by some ardent admirer. Mr. Hill 
spoke from his seat, keeping strictly within its bounds, 
never Jetting his oratcry carry him away. He has very 
fair skin, with dark hair and eyes, a rather small head, 
good features, and a good figure. His speech was de- 
livered in a clear voice and with an occasional gesture, 
but never that oracular wagging of the forefinger which 
is Mr. Voorhees’s strong point. He commenced by being 
very mild with Mr. Cleveland, and brought a smile on 
the face of his brethren on the Republican side, by lay- 
ing the blame of the Hawaiian policy of the President 
upon his Republican Secretary, Mr. Gresham. In 
another place he was again severe upon the President 
when he said: ‘*‘ A month prior to his inauguration the 
President was forewarned of the approaching monetary 
panic. He convened. Congress six months later when 
the panic was subsidiug, which should have been avert- 
ed;” but on the whole, considering his dislike of Mr. 
Cleveland, the latter was treated with great kindness, 

The old complaint against the Wilson Bill was re- 
newed, namely, that it did not fulfill the thing most 
required, but, on the contrary, created a deficit in reve- 
nue—and this it proposed to fill by adding an income 
tax. This gave Mr. Hill the main topic of his speech, 
the income tax. He said little about other features of 
the bill. The income tax he held up to scorn in every 
possible light. Mr. Voorhees’s sitting near him was no 
restraint; on the contrary, Mr. Hill put upon one part 
of that Senator’s speech much sarcasm, the part wherein 
rich men and manufacturers are called thieves and rob- 
bers and selfish, greedy creatures. Mr. Hill said: 

‘* Notwithstanding this terrible arraignment of the men 
of wealth, to which I have briefly alluded, I venture to 
speak a few words in their defense. I speak more especially 
of the men of means of my own State. I cannot, of course, 
speak for those of Indiana, they may be all that they are 
painted by the senior Senator from that State. While, 
however, I doubt that, I have such respect for him and his 
statements that I cannot safely contradict him. The men 
of wealth of New York, as a general rule, are among our 
best, most esteemed and reputable citizens. They are not 
the vile rascals they have been depicted, and their riches 
have not been acquired by questionable means, govern- 
mental favors, usury, nor extortion. 

‘In great political campaigns, when the life of politica! 
parties has been deemed to be at stake, even Indiana and 
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some portions of the South have not refused assistance 
from the wealthy partisans of New York. 

‘“‘When the nation’s credit is in peril and funds are 
needed to meet the daily wants of its Treasury, and it must 
borrow from its citizens, where else except to the bankers 
of New York does your Secretary of the Treasury with 
confidence apply ?” 

This made a smile among the Republicans. 

“T have yet to learn that poverty isa cardinal virtue 

and that wealth is an abominable crime. All classes have 
their rights, and one class must not be permitted to en- 
croach upon the other. The demagog,” 
and here he looked very hard at Mr. Voorhees, 
‘“‘who seeks to stir up class prejudices and class resent- 
ments in order to win the gratitude or the applause of the 
mischievous and the unthinking who are his dupes, de- 
serves only execration at the hands of all right-minded 
men,” 

At the end Mr. Hill warned his party solemnly of the 
danger of overthrow that lay before them, and spoke 
with pain of the long years between 1862 and 1884 when 
the Democratic Party lay in darkness and shadow ; that 
is, the Republicans were engaged in saving the Union, so 
that he and his party, when they returned to power, 
found a whole country and a solid South instead of the 
dismembered fragments of a once glorious Union. 

At the end of his speech no Democrat offered con- 
gratulations, no Republican said a word of praise, which, 
perhaps, was the best thing the latter could do, as open 
praise from the Republicans might have embarrassed 
Mr. Hill very much. 


Fine Arts. 


THE BING COLLECTION OF JAPANESE 
PRINTS. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 











DIVIDING the American Art Galleries with the exhibi- 
tion by Mr. Alexander Harrison, there was recently held 
another exhibition of the greatest interest to artists and 
amateurs. I refer to the colored woodcuts and block | 
books by Japanese artists collected by Mr. Bing, of Paris. 
With a handbook adequately prepared to accompany the 
catalog, it was possible to study thoroughly a collection 
which, we are led to believe, is unusually complete from a 
historical point of view, containing only the most carefully 
selected proofs of each artist’s work. 

The Japanesque character of these prints isso marked, 
so opposed to Western ideals, that one is led to feel at first 
that there is a great sameness in the work of Japanese 
artistsin wood engraving. But it is not long before names, 
then schools attribute to themselves distinctive character. 
istics, resolve themselves from the nebula, and become in- 
dividualized in the mind; then patient study becomes 
enthusiastic personal admiration. 

About fifteen years ago a few prints of superior refine- 
ment which fell into his hands led Mr. Bing to suspect 
that treasures in this line awaited the collector unfore- 
shadowed by the ordinary, strongly colored prints of these 
degenerate days. Gradually the older works were forth- 
coming. The revoJution of 1868 had changed the temper 
of the Japanese so that they clung less jealously and tena- 
ciously to relics of the past, and little by little artists 
and schools were discovered and linked together in a chain 
reaching back to the first wood engraver to sign his work, 
Moronobu, 1680. In the preliminary epoch of the art 
before his time, books of engravings were printed without 
the artists’ names attached. Andso the period of wood 
engraving which he inaugurated (1675-1720) is that of en- 
gravings printed in black and colored by hand, and later 
printed in two tones. The second period (1720-1760) and 
the third period (1760-1800) carry polychrome printing to 
its culmination, and the fourth period (1800-1850) marks 
the close of artistic preduction through the irruption of 
commercial ideas derived from foreign intercourse. 

“The print, properly so called, the detached image, was not 
known until after Moronobu’s time; that is, in the latter years 
of the seventeenth century. The merit of the innovation be- 
longs to Kiyonobu, founder of the celebrated school of the Torii, 
which, for an entire century, was devoted to the illustration of 
the theater. Then outlines printed in black and hand-painting 
in color became associated. The richest illuminations with 
warm and powerful tones give life to the figures. The larger 
planes of the draperies are emphasized by black lacquer,and gold 
leaf enriched certain partsofthedesign. These curious methods 
were a stage on the way toward color printing. Not long after- 
ward Kiyonobu added to his title of creator of the print, that of 
inventor of chromo-xylography. 

“ For the first twenty or thirty years the tints were limited to 
pale green and tender rose color, a most attractive combination. 
We cannot help forming a high idea of the artistic taste of a 
country where even the lower class require works of such ex- 
quisite distinction, rather than the coarse and brutal coloring 
which, as a rule, satisfies the taste of the masses (as in our ruder 
valentines). Presently tint added itself to tint, until about 1760 
all the technical refinements reached their highest point of per- 
fection.” 

In the process of wood engraving, the design, drawn upon 
thin paper, was placed with its face upon the block (cut 
lengthwise from cherry or some other hard wood) and 
traced. Afterward, the spaces between the lines were hol- 
lowed out with the chisel, so as to leave only the lines of 
the picture in relief, The printer then inked the project- 
ing parts, applied the paper witb his hand, and, by rubbing 
with a disk of bamboo filaments, obtained the impression. 
In order to bring out subtle effects, certain forms, or to ob- 
tain atmosphere in depth, a pigment was laid on in vari- 
ous ways, here thickly, there shaded away, so that tones of 
a great variety were obtained in a single impression. A 
separate block is needed for each color printed. 

From the care exercised in printing we see what a choice 
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there must be in prints of one design, and how much of the 
effect is due to the skill of the engraver and printer. Yet 
their names have come down to us in very rare instances. 
All credit is absorbed by the artist designer, who, uader 
the protection of some noble amateur, was without other 
care than the perfection of his work for the glory of his 
own name and that of his patron, and to transmit his name 
and secrets to a worthy successor, a son by birth or adop- 
tion. Thus Kiy ly mentioned as theinventor 
of printing in two colors—founded the family of the Torii, 
or the Gates family, which continued in the first rank of 
xylographic art for three periods. 

In the Bing collection are prints of all the periods, in- 
cluding a single specimen of the firm, nervous work of 
Moronobu. They arethree hundred and forty-twoin num- 
ber, by thirty-eight artists, and they are supplemented by 
threescore of block books. 

The prints are usually of such size as can be printed from 
a siogle block, averaging rather larger than a sheet of 
foolscap. Larger pictures are formed by mounting several 
impressions side by side. It will be noticed that the pic- 
ture on each block of the series is usually a complete com- 
position in the harmony of its lines and color. Many of 
the prints are narrow and long—perhaps four inches broad 
and twenty high—and in that case the form is described as 
a kakemono shape, or fit to be mounted bannerwise for 
wall decoration. . 

The Japanese are the greatest decorators in the world, 
and these prints obey the laws of surface decoration beyond 
the Western conception of the word. Take, for example, a 
kakemono shaped design, ‘‘ A Maternal Scene,” by Kyo- 
naga (1770), and see how delightfully and easily be has filled 
that long, narrow space. A tree branch against the sky, a 
standing figure of a nurse bearing the baby, stretching out 
hands and feet toward its seated mamma—that is the en- 
tire material, For comparison, think how poorly our 
stained-glass windows are usually designed when a similar 
problem of a long, narrow space is offered to our designers, 

and then note the fine flow of line in figures and draperies, 
the action in the nurse’s and child’s figures, and the sug- 
gestion in the pose of the mother’s hand and her facial ex- 
pression. Another print, very delicate in coloring and in 
thought, shows two sweet faced girls playfully blowing 
falling ‘*Cherry Blossoms at Gotenyama.”’ 

Another artist of that period has managed his kake- 
mono form more as one of our artists would do. In the 
lower part is seen “‘ A Young Woman Burning the Letters 
of her Rejected Suitor”’ and in the upper part “ A Vision 
of his Duplicity is seen in the Smoke.” 

One charm of these pictures is in the use of a ground 
tone to unite and simplify the whole. Ina small picture 
of a voleano against the sky, one of the most valuable of 
the collection, the paper is a yellow gray. Reserved against 
the green sky, it represents clouds zigzaging down from 
the crater’s mouth; edged with black, it expresses lava. 
The top of the mountain is terra cotta, the lower part 
green, separated from the sky by the mass of cloud forms. 
Think of the simplicity of a picture printed in two tones 
yet so satisfactory in beauty ! 

Perhaps it is to preserve this prized simplicity that cast 
shadows are usually omitted. ‘“‘ A Lady Lighting a Lan- 
tern,” by Shighimassa (1770), is projected in shadow by 
seven different lights upon a paper division screen, but no 
shadow of the lady is indicated upon the floor or the board 
below the screen. ‘“‘A Lady Embarking in the Rain,” by 
Tushi (1800), a charming little circular medallion, shows 
the whole figure in shadow and reflected upon the wet 
wharf. Occasionally a boat is reflected in the water, but 
usually the masses of the composition are unbroken. 

By Tushi also is one of the largest compositions, five 
blocks in length, where “‘ The Seven Household Gods in a 
Boat’”’ are represented by Japanese ladies playing on music- 
al instruments. The desigao of the boat is based upon the 
peacock, its head and neck in superb coloring forming the 
prow, the eyes of the feathers lying along the sides. The 
most important composition. seven blocks in length, is 
“An Ideal Ceremonial Procession accompanying the 
Corean Ambassador,” in which the palanquin and umbrella 
bearers for the daimios are beautifully and elaborately 
dressed, 

It should be remembered in viewing this collection, now 
on exhibition in other cities, that the drawing of the faces 
always conventional is not strangely monotonous in a 
country where fashion decrees the shape of the features, 
and each woman by paint and facial gymnastics strives to 
conform her countenance to the fashion of the day. 

As Wagner’s operas are a quarry from which later compos- 
ers may derive endless melodies, so these Japanese draw- 
ings suggest combinations of forms, lines and tints. It is 
plainly seen in our exhibitions that our artists feel strongly 
the influence of their island neighbors, and the effect of the 
pictorial art of the Japanese upon this country is not des- 
tined to be less than the effect of their minor decorative 
arts, 
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Sanitary. 
A NATIONAL BUREAU OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 


VERY early in the history of preventive medicine it was 
perceived that all the knowledge in the world without an 
organized force to apply its principles to the preservation 
of life and health would be worthless, and it has followed 
4s an inevitable sequence that more and more of enacted 
human law has been applied to a realm that a century ago 
was thought to be wholly governed by “the prince of the 
power of the air.” Times, indeed, are changed since then ; 
and tho we are only on the threshold of true medical sci- 
ence, the beneficent effects of organized action are seen on 
every hand. Just now the most advanced sanitarians— 
medical and non-medical—are making a united effort to 
induce Cengress to establish a National Bureau of Public 
Health, as a branch of the Department of the Interior. 
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LHE INDEPENDENT, 


The Government already has careful reports of the acreage 
of wheat and cotton planted, of the mumber of cattle 
raised for food, of just how many acres are nipped 
by untimely frosts, or attacked by consuming locusts, 
grasshoppers or weevils. It knows just where Texas 
fever is raging among animals, but does it take any 
such careful account of the human stock? When 
you ask about man, why that is another story. Fifty 
years ago there was no registration of births, marriages 
and deaths in England, outside the parish register of the 
Established Church, which ignored a large and important 
section of the population; now this service is so thorough- 
ly organized that a report reaches the central office from 
the obscurest hamlet on Saturday, and these reports come 
under the eyes of trained experts on Monday, and are 
thoroughly tabulated and sent out on Tuesday ; and they 
also fly on the wings of the newspaper press, so that by 
Wednesday the inhabitants of John O’Groats know just 
what has happened at Land’s End. You may say that 
John Bull’s “ tight little island” is very differeut from the 
United States. Our country isa trifle larger, its popula- 
tion more scattered, but its remotest township is not so 
far in potentiality of communication with Washington 
as Edinburgh was from London sixty years ago. 

There are very few good things that our brethren of 
older England secure that we do not feel it worth our 
while to make a good snatch for; and now the Academy 
of Medicine of New York has a bill carefully drawn, to be 
presented to Congress, the scope and object of which can 
be learned from the excerpt below. 

“That the duties of the Bureau of Public Health shall be to 
collect and diffuse information upon matters affecting the pub- 
lic health, including statistics of sickness and mortality in the 
seve States; the investigation by experimental and other 
methods, of the causes and means of prevention of disease; the 
collection of information with re to the prevalence of con- 
tagious and epidemic diseases both in this and other countries ; 
the publication of the information thus obtained in a weekly 
bulletin; the preparation of rules and regulations for securing 
the best sanitary condition of vessels from foreign ports, and for 
the prevention of the introduction of infectious diseases into the 
United States, and their spread from one State into another, 
which rules, when ay ae by the President of the United 
States, shall have the force of law; the ascertaining by a suita- 
ble system of inspection that these rules and regulations are 
properly carried out and enforced ; the advising and informin 

the several departments of the Government, and executives an 
health authorities of the several States on such questions as may 
be submitted by them to it, or whenever, in the opinion of the 
Bureau, such advice and information may tend to the preserva- 
tion and yw gt Ma of the public health, and in general to be 
the agent of the General Government in taking such action as 
will most effectually protect and promote the health of the peo- 
ple of the United States.” 

The administration is to be conducted by a Commissioner 
of Public Health—who is to be an expert sanitarian— 
and an Advisory Council. There are many men of ad- 
vanced mind and high intelligence in all sections of this 
broad land, who know that the establishment of sucha 
Bureau would bring our country into step with the “ for- 
ward march” of nineteenth century progress; and it is 
hoped that their representatives will not turn a deaf ear to 
their petitions. Germany, England, Holland, France, are 
already in the advance. Recommendations and restric- 
tions tending to protect us from the incursions of infec- 
tious disease, would come with commandivg authority 
from such a source, and would be likely to be heeded by 
foreign Governments. 

Dr. Samuel W. Abbott, of Massachusetts, read a paper 
before the World’s Congress of Hygiene at Chicago, Octo- 
ber 12th, 1893, the title of which was “ National Registra- 
tion a Necessity,’’ in which, after citing other reasons for 
the value of such a “‘ numbering of the people,” he said : 

“ But, most important of all, it furnishes to sanitary science, 
and to the medical profession in general, most valuable informa- 
tion regarding the public healto. . .. Itisa comment 
upon the civilization of a great nation that oo pee millions of 
pee are to-duy entirely without any gene system of regis- 
tration of vital statistics; that the birth-rate, the death-rate and 
the marriage-rate of tnis country as a whole are absolutely un- 
known. . . . Individual States have done a little better; but 
onty those embraciug about one-twelfth of the population of the 
whole country have fairly complete systems of registration.” 
After pointing out other ways in which this can be par- 
tially effected, he adds: 

“The cordial co-operation of the General Government in pro- 
viding a central authority for the collection and publication of 
the statistical material of the individual States.” 

And we close our plea with Dr. Farr’s declaration, made 
to the section of State Medicine of the British Medical As- 
sociation twenty-five years ago: 


“ Public hygiene is a want as much as air and public roads and 
water, and as such must be cared for and paid for by the commu- 
ty. 
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Science. 


As the curious subject of the self or cross fertilization of 
flowers became investigated in America, it was noted that 
fully as many seemed arranged, or, as the term has been 
employed, “adapted ”’ for self as for cross fertilization. In 
the Old World, however, most of the literature of this sub- 





ject has been to detect and record those which had to de- 
pend on cross-fertilization. Recently, American habit is 
being pursued, and observers are making records of both 
classes. In a recent issue of the Linnwan Society’s Jour- 
nal, Vol. XXX, Mr. J. C. Willis records observations on 


American species of Phacelia, showing that, altho the 


flowers secrete nectar, often in considerable quantity, and 
have showy corollas, they are so arranged as to exclude in- 
sects of every class. The stamens, in many cases, mature 
before the stigmas. In spite of this dichogamy and ap- 
parently uselessness of color and sweet secretions in at- 


tracting insects, the flowers usually produce seed freely. 


A singular fact is recorded, that,tho Phacelia tanacetifolia 
must be self-fertile when not visited by insects, the flowers 
fail tu produce many seeds when insects are excluded by 
gauze bags. This fact is of considerable importance in con- 
nection with the much quoted experiments of Mr. Darwinin 
When he kept in- 
sects away with these bags in the Old World, the flowers 
failed to yield perfect seed, and thus the inference that in- 
sects were recessary to fertilization became a widely ac- 
cepted fact. The ‘‘ Proceedings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science’ show that when the ex- 


connection with the fertility of clover. 
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periment was repeated here, using large riddles with close 
meshes to exclude the supposed essential insects, the flow- 
ers were as abundantly seed bearing as if insects were per- 
mitted to visit them. The difference in the results was 
accounted for by supposing that in the comparatively dark 
atmosphere of Britain, nutrition was obstructed. It was 
imperfect nutrition and not the lack of pollen that inter- 
fered with fertility. These little observations prove ex- 
tremely useful in showing how imperfect deductions from 
a limited number of facts may lead the whole world astray. 
The many warnings of our great Agassiz against making 
hasty deductions, and for which he was often censured by 
those who were thought progressive, seem not to have been 
wholly unwarranted by recent experiences. 


.... Just now there are three comets in the sky,no one 
of them however comspicuous; one the first of the year, 
discovered by Denning, at Bristol, England, on March 
26th, is faint, but a very pretty little object in a large tele- 
scope—a complete miniature of a well-developed comet of 
the first rank. It is in the northern part of the constella- 
tion of Leo, moving toward the East and rapidly receding. 
The second is a southern comet not visible yet in the United 
States, tho it is possible that it may come north later. It 
was discovered at Sidney, Australia, on April 2d, and is 
described as “ bright,” tho not visible to the nakedeye. As 
it is moving toward the sun it may become conspicuous 
before it disappears; but its orbit is not yet determined 
sufficiently to warrant any predictions of its behavior. 
The third comet, discovered on April 10th, in London, by 
Holmes (who discovered the remarkable comet of Novem- 
ber, 1892) is in the constellation of Draco, not far from the 
north pole. Itis ‘‘ bright,” that is for a telescopic comet, 
but it is too early to know how it is going to turn out. As 
a rule we have to wait for ten days or a fortnight before 
much can be determined as to a comet’s probable career. 


....Dr. J. M. McFarlane terms those plants which close 
their leaves or leaflets at night, nyctotropic. He says 
three-fourths of the entire number belong to the butterfly 
family of plants—the Leguminose#, and many of the re- 
maining to the Oxalidacew. He supposes that the move . 
ment is to protect against a too rapid radiation of heat; 
but why this protection should be more desirable in 
leguminous than in other families is not suggested. 


---.-The following instance of tenacity of life in land 
snails is given by Mr. Stearns, of the United States 
National Museum : 


“Certain snails (Helix areolata) were collected on Cerros or 
Cedros Island off the coast of Lower California in 1859. Six years 
later one of them,on being placed in a box of moist earth, 
began to move about. Another shell (Bulimus pallidior),also from 
Lower California, woke up from their lethargy after a long nap- 
of two years, two months and sixteen days.” 


..--It is said that whales can remain under the surface 
of the ocean for an hour and a half. 








School and College. 


ALTHO the Emperor of Germany has expressed his warm 
approval of the beer swilling and dueling to which so many 
of the German students (save the mark) devote most of 
their time and energy during their university career, there 
are thoughtful and influential Germans who do not fail to 
recognize and regret the baneful effects, both mo.al and 
physical, of sucb stupid pandering to the animal passions, 
Friedrich Spielhagen, in ‘‘ Probiematische Naturen,” a 
much-read novel, thus expresses himself (we translate) : 

For years I lived in constant fear of being called out by some 
swashbuckler. It was not a cowardly fear, for I have since had 
ample opportunity to prove that I am no white-livered cur. 

The regulation beer drinking at a given command I regarded 
as intensely stupid, and even more ruinous morally than physic- 
ally; for the youth is compelled to submit to a tyranny as severe 
as that of the Church of Rome, and is absolutely forbidden to 
think or act for himself. ({n the Kneipe, or drinking party, the 
drinking must be done at the order of the president, and not at 
the tippler’s own sweet will.) 

Besides, this modern student life, savoring of the Middle 
Ages, requires that a youth shall shut himself upin the foul 
atmosphere of a beerhouse, among rough, lewd companions, 
just at a time when he is most susceptible to outside influence. 

It is strange and noteworthy how the charm of the Kneipe 
clings to a man for the rest of his life. I know a landowner, a 
man of about forty, who has been married for at least ten years, 
and who is now quite a steady-going individual. The other 
night, at supper, he began to talk about his student life, and you 
ought to have heard him complain of the decadence of our uni- 
versities of to-day, and to have seen his eyes sparkle as he 
boasted of his drinking feats when he was a student. 

The freedom which the student longs for is the right to treat 
all others with contempt, to smash windows and make restau- 
rants unsafe, and to perform similar heroic deeds with impunity. 
A student of the stamp described was rather roughly 
handled by alittle jockey in Unter den Linden, Berlin, the 
other day. Thesaid student roughly hustled the jockey, 
who was passing quietly, in order to provoke a challenge 
from the horsey man. The latter, however, not having 
the same code of honor as his adversary, after having 
boxed the student’s ears soundly, seized him by the throat 
and flung him across the street. Whereupon the student, 
who was altogether unprepared for such retaliation, and 
who found such barbarity beneath contempt, slunk silently 
away. 

...-According to the catalog of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown. Conn., three courses are offered by that insti- 
tution which extend through four years—the classical, the 
Latin-scientific and the scientific. There is also quite a 
long list of elective studies, and there are special courses 
for those who do not want to follow any of the three pre- 
scribed courses. The number of students in attendance, 
including the special and the graduate, is 273, of whom 52 

are seniors, 55 juniors, 69 sophomores and 74 freshmen. In 
connection with the university is a library in Rich Hall 
containing 41,000 volumes, an astronomical observatory, a 
biographical laboratory with all necessary appliances, a 
gymnasium and a museum. 
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....Barnard College for Women, which is Columbia’s 
Annex, has grown so rapidly that its accommodations are 
no longer sufficient, and its Board of Trustees has rented 
an adjacent building for temporary use. The applications 
for admission for the college year of 1894~’95 already num- 
ber thirty, and a very large class is expected. The trustees 
bave a gift of $100,000, made some time ago, for the erec- 
tion of a building on a site in proximity to the new site of 
Columbia College, on Bloomingdale Heights. There has 
been nothing more remarkable in the history of education 
in the past ten years than the growth of colleges for 
women, and the increase in the number of young women 
who desire a full college course. 


....Hamilton Theological Seminary, which is connected 
with Colgate University, has issued an illustrated catalog 
for 1898-’94, from which we learn that the faculty consists 
of seven professors, of whom one is professor emeritus. 
The chair of Pastoral Theology is yet to be filled. There 
are three courses of instruction, the full course, the Greek 
course and the English course. Diplomas are given to 
those who satisfactorily follow oneof thesecourses. Three 
years are required to finish the course. There are forty- 
nine students now in attendance, of whom thirteen are in 
the senior, seventeen in the middle and nineteen in the 
junior class. Of these thirty-six are graduates of colleges. 


....Dr. Henry Whitehorne, Professor of Greek in Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., and Dean of the Faculty, bas 
resigned, on account of increasing age and feebleness. He 
has been connected with the college nearly thirty years, 
and has been Dean of the Faculty for the past eight years. 
Professor Ripton, who graduated from Union in 1880, suc- 
ceeds Professor Whitehorne. He has held the chair in 
mathematics for the past eight years. 








Diblical Research. 


THE excavations conducted by Dr. Wm. Dérpfeld 
near the Pnyx continue to attract great crowds of all 
classes. Within a week the number of troves has been 
greatly increased. The most valuable isastatuet of Athena, 
very similar to the famous Varvakeion, and as finely pro- 
protioned. The head of this beautifully proportioned 
statue unfortunately is gone. Small statues of Aphrodite 
and Hecate were found, neither of any great art value. 
Another statue is that of a boy of life size, fairly well 
done. Four sculptures of Cybele were also found, but the 
workmansbip is Roman andinferior. One of the most im- 
portant discoveries is that of a column about four feet in 
length containing an inscription excellently cut in clear, 
beautiful characters of probably the third century A.D., 
The inscription is hieratic and contains a decree voted in 
honor of Iobacchus regulating the ceremonies of his worship 
and imposing penalties for disorder and irreverence. Dr. 
Dérpfeld claims that the inscription and altar identify the 
locality with the site of the temple of ‘* Dionysos in the 
Marshes.”” This, however, is not universally conceded. 
Several altars have been found engraved with sculptures 
representing sacrifices. Generally the finds have been of a 
religious character,and belong evidently to a very sacred 
locality in which was a joint worship of several gods. The 
excavation is at present in the vicinity of the Areopagus. 
A few days more can hardly fail to give very important 
results, tho the work must soon terminate for lack of 
funds. 





....The second number of the twelfth volume of Stade’s 
Zeitschrift for Old Testament research, brings a number of 
detailed investigations of considerable interest to special- 
ists. Valeton continues a discussion of the uses of the_ 
word “ covenant” (berith) in the Jehovistic and Deuteron- 
omistic portions of the Hexateuch, in which he differs from 
much that iscurrent in critical circles. He claims that in 
J and D berith is an official relation between God and 
man, in which at times stress is laid upon the promises of 
God, at times on the condition of fulfillment on the part 
of man. A French scholar, Bruston, also departs from 
accepted theories in his investigation of the golden calf, in 
claiming that he can find no signs of this narrative in E. 
Among other things he ascribes Ex. 24: 9-11 to E. Stade 
analyzes Jer. 21: 1-10. Hebrew meter forms the subject 
of two articles, one by Ley on Origen on Hebrew Meter, 
discussing the scholia of the Church father on Ps. 118; 
and asecond by Budde. Stockmayer gives a list of pas- 
sages where 1 Sam. inthe version of Lucian agrees with 
Peshitto, or Vetus Latina and Targum against the Mas- 
soretic text and the Septuagint. He concludes that the 
opinion formerly suggested is correct, namely, that 
Lucian “made use of the Peshitto in his revision of the 
Septiiagint, but does not determine to what extent this is 
the case. 


...-Reuss is his French Bible Work, of which a new vol- 
ume containing the poetical literature of the Old Testa- 
ment has appeared, gives a synoptic account of no less than 
six dramatizations of the Song of Songs. To these can be 
added a seventh, that of Rothstein, recently issued in his 
work, “‘ Das Hohelied.” The author concludes that Song 
of Songs, was a dramatic poem sung at marriage feasts 
with a fivefold change of scenes and situations. (1) Chap. 
1:2-2:7, Shulamith in the midst of theroyal ladiesin Jeru- 
salem and sought by the king in a royal residence in the 
Northern kingdom; (2) 2:8-3:5, Shulamith alone with 
the royal ladies; (3) 3:6-5:1, the king retires to the 
northern residence for the purpose of taking Shulamith 
with bimas bride; (4) 5:2-6:3, Shulamith alone with the 
ladies narrating her dream of the previous night: (5) 
6:4-8:10, Shulamith meets herneighbors, andamong them 
also her rural lover, with whom she is reunited. This 
synopsis contains a number. of new features, but whether 
these will bring this uniqiie problem nearer solution re- 
mains to be seen. 


....Modern biblical criticism, also, in its radical phases 
has éven reached Japan. L. Riess, professor in the Uni- 
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versity of Tokio, has published in a recent number of the 
Preussische Jahrbucher an article on the question, ‘‘ Were 
the Children of Israel ever in Egypt ?” in which he admits 
that they were indeed there, but that the biblical record of 
this story is incorrect. The bricks made by the Jews were 
used in building fortifications against the inroads of in- 
vaders, as Goshen was a border province. During the in- 
roads of a northern nation into Egypt the children of Israel 
managed to escape. They did not, however, pass through 
the sea. This would indicate that advanced views on bib- 
lical subjects are becoming cosmopolitan. 


Che Sunday-Schosl. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 29TH. 
JOSEPH FORGIVING HIS BRETHREN.—GEN. 45: 1-15. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—If thy brother trespass against thee, re- 
buke him; and if he repent, forgive him.—LUKE 17:5. 

NoteEs.—The scholar must read all the intervening story 
and the teacher must be perfectly familiar with it. 
‘* Joseph could not refrain himself.”,—Any one reading the 
Bible will discover that the Orientals are not given to re- 
straining the expression of their feelings. They are not 
ashamed to express freely their anger or grief. Joseph did 
not send the Egyptians out because he was unwilling to 
have them know he was weeping—indeed, they heard him 
—but because he did not want them to hear the story of his 
brothers’ sin. “Noman with him.”’—They could not 
hear what hesaid; but they were just outside of the cur- 
tains and could hear the noise and would have been within 
call. Probably some personal attendants remained. 
“The house of Pharaoh heard.’’—They soon heard of it; 
the Egyptians just in the next room, behind the curtained 
door, couldalso hear him weepaloud.——‘‘ Doth my father 
yet live?’’—Possibly he had managed to hear from his 
father, but probably not. He wasa boy of seventeen when 
sold into Egypt, and fora dozen years had no chance to 
hear, and in that time, when there was no easy communi- 
cation, he might have ceased tothink much of them. The 

coming of his breturen recalled his filial love. “ They 
were troubled.’”’-—They naturally feared he might kill 
them. “* Come near.”’—At first they had fallen on their 
faces, then had arisen and stood respectfully at a distance. 
His request was encouraging. “* Neither plowing nor 
harvest.’”,-—The Old Version has “ earing,” which is old 
English for plowing. The famine was caused by the fail- 
ure of the overflow of the Nile, and if the fields were not 
overflowed they could not be plowed. “A father to 
Pharaoh.’’—His adviser. The vizier is properly given that 
fatherly title. ‘The land of Goshen.”—In the north- 
eastern portion, near the Isthmus of Suez, where they 
would not have far to go, and would be some protection 
against invasion. ‘Thy children,” etc.—Not merely 
his literal descendants, but all his company of thousands 
of souls. “* Flocks, herds.””—Conveniently near to the 
pasture desert. 

Instruction.—It is no shame to a person to have feelings, 
or to show them at proper times. But it is a better civili- 
zation which makes people now exercise more restraint 
than they used to do. Therefure, we avoid weeping in 
public or private; we do not show our fear, but try to 
exercise self-restraint and courage. 

It was a virtue in Joseph that he recognized the improved 
character of his brethren and completely forgave them. 
But be could not give them his confidence, nor give them 
a home and responsible positions until he proved them 
worthy ofit. When he found them worthy, then all his 
old love came back, and he gave it full exercise. 

It was a virtue in him that he did not wish to publish the 
sin of-his brethren to the world. He sent the Egyptians 
away so as not to shame his brethren before them. Don’t 
try to let the faults of your friends be known, but rather 
to cover them up, unless duty calls for it. 

Joseph was not ashamed of his brothers from the coun- 
try, nor of his old father, even tho he wasa great prince now, 
and tho the Egyptians did not like people of their business. 
It is a beautiful thing to have members of a family stand 
right by each other through thick and thin. Here Joseph’s 
character stands in remarkable contrast with that of his 
brethren who had sold him ; altho nothing could be more 
beautiful than the way they now had stood by Benjamin, 
and Judah had been willing to bea slave in his place. 

The one thing which causes more troublein this world to 
usthan anything else is the sin we have done. These 
brethren would not have been so troubled if their old sin 
had not risen against them. What would Joseph do now? 
Would he kill them all ? Sin is likely to be found out, and 
then how ashamed we will be. 

It was true that they, in their malice, had sold Joseph ; 
but it was also true that God had got good outofit. So 
the Scripture says that he maketh the wrath of men to 
praise him. But that is no excuse forthem. They get no 
credit for that, as the good is all of God’s providence and 
not of their intention. Sin lies not in the result, but in 
the evil purpose. ‘‘ Asa man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he.” 

But Joseph showed his forgiving heart in that he, seeing 
their penitence, told them to think no more of their sin, 
but of God’s providence. Even so God tells us he puts our 
sins behind his back. He remembers them no more. If 
we have faith in his grace we need not go sorrowing always 
for the sins he has forgiven, but rejoice in him and go and 
sin no more. 

Joseph, the ruler of all Egypt, the father to Pharaoh, 
was yet the son to Jacob, and all his greatness could not 
change his duty of respect and honor to his famishing old 
father. 

We are told that after his forgiveness of them, his 
brethren talked with him. At first their sin had found 
them out, and they were speechless. They were asa soul 
before God, which says, “ Lord, I am vile; what shall I 
apswer thee ?”’ 


grace; and so a soul which God has been forgiven can talk 
with him,tellits wants, and pleadasa loving son with him. 












































Now they were forgiven, in a state of 
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Charities. 


By the will of the late Richard Wistar, of Philadel- 
phia, after a number of personal bequests, the residue of 
the estate is given to the executors in trust to collect 
rents, issues and profits, keep invested the personal estate, 
with full power of sale, and, under the trust, to fonnd and 
endow a memorial to himself and brother, to be established 
and maintained upon the site of their late residence, 1426 
Chestnut Street. The executors are invested with power 
to use and appropriate such sums as shall be required to 
maintain a free library as shall honor the memory of him- 
self and brother. The executors are also empowered to 
make loans to worthy mechanics and deserving artisans 
from the funds of the estate, and to purchase from time to 
time free beds iu aid of the deserving poor in the city hos- 
pitals, to be known as the Richard and William Wistar 
free beds. If thesetrusts become void or fail, or the trus- 
tees find it impossible to carry them out the residue of the 
estate is to be given to the executors or their heirs. 


....By the will of the late Mrs. Mary C. Biddle, widow of 
Col.Chapman Biddle, of Philadelphia, $200 are left to Dr. L. 
E Appleton for the benefit of the poor of the Church of the 
Mediator ; $5,000 to the Pennsylvania Hospital, for a free 
bed in the female department; $5,000 to the Pennsylvania 
Training School for Feeble-minded People, for a Chapman- 
Biddle Bible scholarship ; $4.500 to the Hahnemann Hospi- 
tal, for a Chapman- Biddle free bed; $1,000 to the Pennsylva- 
nia Museum and School of Industrial Art, fora female schol - 
arship; and the residue of the estate is to be held in trust 
for the Chapman-Biddle Fund for reduced ladies of that 
city, whoare to draw $12 per month. 


...-The will of the late Bishop O’Farrell leaves his large 
and Yaluable library to his successor as Bishop of Trenton, 
N. J. Besides the library, the estate consists of a life in- 
surance policy for $75,000. Among the bequests are $15,000 
for the Convent School, at Bordentown; $5,000 to St. Fran- 
cis’s Hospital, Trenton ; $3,000 to St. Mary’s Orphan Asy- 
lum, New Brunswick ; $2,000 to the Home for the Aged of 
the Sisters of St. Francis, at Beverly ; $1,500 to the trustees 
of St. Mary’s Cathedral for decorating the church, and 
$1,000 to Vicar-General McFaul. The residue is to be held 
in trust to establish a Catholic orphan asylum and school 
at Hopewell, N. J. 


...-The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, of 
Alabama, of which Booker T. Washington is president, has 
received from a Northern lady $1,700, toward the permanent 
fund of $10,000 for endowment of the nurse training depart- 
ment, with the hope that others will be led to assist in 
completing the endowment as early as possible. 


...-The price of $80,000 paid by Anthony J. Drexel, of 
Philadelphia, for the steam yacht “Semiramis” to Mme. 
Lebaudy, of Paris, the widow of the great sugar refiner 
has been given by ber to the charitable society for the care 
of abandoned children. 








Yeraonals 


CARDINAL GIBBONS contributes to The North American 
Review some interesting reminiscences of the famous Vati- 
can Council in 1869-’70. Of the'1,290 resident and titular 
bishops of the Church, 766 were present, from “‘ every con- 
tinent, island and nation of importance except Russia,” and 
he was the youngest of themall. Hepaysa warm tribute to 
the venerable bearing of the Oriental bishops, speaks with 
pardonable pride of the 120 English-speaking bishops, and 
hazards the prediction that at the next Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, if held within fifty years, they will equal if not surpass 
those of any other tongue. Archbishop Spalding, of Balti- 
more, and Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, were the most 
noteworthy prelates from this country. The latter was 
particularly easy and eloquent in his use of Latin, and his 
marvelous memory was so well under control that without 
notes of any kind he referred to the speeches of his col- 
leagues With remarkable fidelity and precision. The most 
eloquent orator was undouhtedly the famous Strossmayer, 
Bishop of Bosnia, whose “ periods flowed with the grace 
and majesty and musical rhythm of Cicero.”” He was not 
less shrewd than eloquent, and tho often verging on the 
forbidden, he always averted a reprimand by watching the 
hand of the President as it moved toward the bell, when he 
would skillfully turn the sentence most dextrously into 
harmless lines. 


....A New York woman, Mrs. Cornelia F. Coster, will 
probably have the most expensive mausoleum in this 
country, if not in the world. Mrs. Coster has been con- 
sidered somewhat eccentric, and two years ago some of her 
relatives secured an order from the court declaring her 
insane. Subsequently this order was set aside, tho only 
after determined opposition on the part of her relatives. 
On her death recently it appeared that she had left a will 
by which her whole property, valued at $1,000,000, is left in 
trust to the trustees of the Woodlawn Cemetery Associa- 
tion for the purpose of erecting and maintaining a mauso- 
leum, in which, besides her own, the bodies of her husband 
and her father and mother are to be placed. The will may 
be contested. 


....I[t is stated that Commander Heyerman, of the 
‘‘ Kearsarge,” a few years ago had a sailor who was sick 
with yellow fever brought aft into his own cabin, because 
his chances of recovery were better there. It is scarcely 
to be wondered at that his crew were so obedient, and 
showed such excellent discipline at the wreck of the famous: 
ship. 


.-.sThomas Cook & Son advertise a “ personally con- 
ducted tour” to Buluwayo, the late capital of Lobengula. 
The tourists must be ready to rough it. They will travel 
by coach for 380 miles from Pretoria to Fort Tuli, and 
thence by ox-wagon to Buluwayo. 
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Music. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


A PERFORMANCE of Wagner’s “ Tannhiuser,’”’ arranged 
for the benefit of a journalistic charity of the city, occur- 
ring at the New Metropolitan Opera House, and the first 
American hearing of a new Mass by Dr. Dvorak, which in- 
cident graced the closing concert of the season from the 
Church Choral Society, were the most attractive matters 
in local music last week. The ‘“‘ Tannhiuser’’ performance 
proved to be a rather dismembered and inartistic effort in 
spite of the earnest and frequently effective work of the 
principals (Mrs. Materna, Miss Rita Elandi, and the Messrs. 
Schott, Steger, Behrens and others) and of Mr. Damrosch, 
whose orchestra was in excellent form, and in general effect 
suggested that a concert recital might have come off with 
more dignity. The Church Choral Society in producing 
the Dvorak Mass undertook wisely rather than success- 
fully, for this hearing of a characteristically vigorous and 
original score, so to speak, left much to be read between 
the lines. The chorus and orchestra did not particularly 
honor themselves or the composition; and the soloists 
were conscientious rather than effective. The latter in- 
cluded Mrs, Theodore J. Toedt, soprano, Miss Emily Wi- 
nant, contralto, Mr. E. C. Towne, tenor, and Mr. 
Carl Dufft, bass. In Bach’s ‘ Magnificat,” which 
preceded the mass, Mrs. Tyler-Dutton was the solo- 
ist. The Society’s season is spoken of as successful, and 
its patronage is essentially among a wealthy and fashion- 
able social element. With this incident the concert season 
of 1893-94 may be counted as closed, so far as New York’s 
established serial concerts are concerned—the work of the 
Philharmonic, the Symphony Society, the Oratorio Society, 
the Boston” Symphony Orchestra included. The present 
week hears Italian and French opera sung in a dozen per- 
formances at the New Metropolitan, with the return from 
the West of the Messrs. Abbey and Grau, and their remark- 
able company. It is doubtful if we shall have such a sea- 
son again, at least, soon again, from them or any other 
impresarios, in regard to the efficiency of the artists. 
During this supplementary fortnight the promised first 
American hearing of Massenet’s ‘‘ Werther” is to be 
vouchsafed, as wellas revivals made of Verdi’s ‘‘ Aida”’ and 
some other judicious additions to what has been the win- 
ter’s only disappointment, a trite repertory. 

The movement to bring Mr. Theodore Thomas back to 
regular participation in the concert seasons of this city, itis 
stated, has reached a sufficiently satisfactory point to those 
working in it, for the announcement that Mr. Thomas will 
positively direct a series of orchestral concerts in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House next autumn. The pecuniary sup- 
port secured is especially among a few of society’s circles 
and largely from that older quorum of musical residents 
whose affection and enthusiasm are commendable except 
in that neither appears to be tempered with discrimination. 
Of kindly feeling for Mr. Thomas’s past work here there 
should be no question. Respect for his abilities and for 
certain of his aims is not to be taught in New York at this 
date. But, under the overcrowded conditions of music 
here, and in view of what Mr. Thomas (when 
last regularly occupied in this city) defined as his 
present qualities of leadership; in view, also, of 
the fact that the field is so overtilled, and that a gener- 
al and younger public have no special enthusiasm for the 
conductor, nor readily will cultivate it—the return of Mr. 
Thomas, with any effort at permanency, isa step which does 
not promise success. It does not suggest the addition of 
any new credit to his name. It isto be feared that what- 
ever the favorable outset of sucha plan, and with every 
effort and wish that it may be a solution of Mr. Thomas’s 
musical dilemma, such a scheme is doomed to practical de- 
feat. In one of our daily journals, Mr. A. C. Wheeler 
(‘“Nym Crinkle’’) expresses the attitude of’ New York to 
its eminent musical benefactor as follows: 

“Mr. Theodore Thomas has a number of detérmined friends 
in this city who are resolved to bring him back from Chicago. 
That it will be a successful rentrée is open to reasonable doubt. 
I think myself that New York outgrew Theodore Thomas some 
time ago. If he were to reappear here and give the best music, 
with an incomparable orchestra, and in the best manner, New 
York would unquestionably recognize his work. But the proba- 
bility is that his work wou!d not be incomparable in the presencé 
of the greater conductors who have taken his place in New York. 
Tam afraid that Theodore Thomas belonged only to a particular 
stage of our musical development, and that would make him a 
back number now. He seems to have proved himself a pioneer, 
and selected his cities with reference to the next move. Nobody 
questions the good work he did. But it was the work of organ- 
izing, and had the merit of persistency when there was a com- 
paratively barren field.” 

The rumors and questions as to whether or not Mr. 
Emil Paur is to remain the conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra have lately broken out with a good deal 
of directness. The feeling that Mr. Paur is not the man 
for the post, while he is assuredly a conductor of accepted 
rank and ability, appears to be strong; and agitation, and 
the free parliament over the matter suddenly has become 
active quite outside of Boston. The orchestra is one in 
which a national pride is taken; and there is a gratifica- 
tion iu observing such evidence of the fact. 

The late Dr. Hans von Biilow left a considerable fortune; 
and his will has been a topic of curiosity and interest on 
its recent admission to probate and publication in Ham- 
burg. It is dated 1889; and after reciting the fact that his 
residence in the city named was for the sake of living 
quietly and comfortably in the circle of his friends, the 
eminent testator continues : 

“ By my first wife, Cosima von Liszt, from whom I have been 
completely divorced, I have four daughters, Daniella, born 1860, 
married to Dr. Henri Thobe, of Bonn; Blondine, born 1863, mar- 
tied to Count Gravina, of Palermo; Isolde, born 1865, unmarried, 
and Eva, born 1866, unmarried. On the two elder I have spent 
more than their maternal property, namely, 50,000 marks. For 
Isolde and Eva I have deposited with the banking house of Frege 
& Co. the sum of 40,000 marks each.” 


~ 
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He next refers to his second marriage and second wife, 
for whom he makes provision ; 2 

“In 1882 [ married my present wife, Marie, born Schanzer. I 
leave to her absolutely my movables; that is, my whole movable 
property, namely, my whole musical and literary library, abso- 
lutely, with the exception of a bronze bust with the inscription 
‘Pax et Labor,’ which I leave to Mrs. Cecile Gorissen-Matzen- 
becher, of Weisbaden. I request this esteemed friend of mine to 
accept the bust as a memorial of me.” 
All the remainder of his estate is to be invested for the 
benefit of Frau von Biilow, by the executor (Dr. Dannen- 
berg), the lady having leave to dispose of a portion of it, 
and the four daughters named succeeding to it after Frau 
von Biilow’s decease. Anincome of about three hundred 
and fifty dollars a year, which means quite a respectable 
little fund in Germany, is left to the aged housekeeper of 
the testator’s mother. The will also contained a special 
clause made with reference to the possibility of the pian- 
ist’s decease while on his last professional tour in this 
country. 








Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE absorbing topic in Congress has been the count- 
ing of a quorum. Various propositions have been sug 
gested, among others the enforcement of the rule docking 
the pay of members while absent from Washington, ex- 
cept in case of sickness or special permit. That, however, 
would not reach those who remained but refused to vote. 
Accordingly Speaker Crisp proposed a fine of ten dollars 
for every offense for refusal to attend the sessions or to 
vote. It was claimed, however, that this was unconstitu- 
tional, and might in any case entail very much of difficulty 
and delay. At last, in a stormy caucus of the Democrats, 
on April 14th, it was practically decided to adopt the prin- 
ciple of the Fifty-first Congress, and count a quorum 
whether the members voted or not. There was general 
jubilation at this victory for ex-Speaker Reed; and he was 
most heartily congratulated both by the Republicans and 
mauy of the Democrats, such as Bourke Cockran, Spring- 
er, and others who are indignant at the action of the mem- 
bers in refusing to be present. One Democrat, Mr. Ryan, 
of New York, said: 

“We went into the city elections, and the Republicans carried 
them everywhere; we went into the township elections, and ev- 
erywhere the Republicans carried them; and yesterday we went 
into the Democratic caucus, and the Republicans carried that.” 


....The New York Senate Committee investigating the 
Police of this city has stopped its work somewhat unex- 
pectedly. For sometime there has been suspicion that it 
did not really intend to go any further than to secure 
enough evidence to warrant the bi-partisan police com- 
mission bill. It became known that one of the police cap- 
tains who was wanted asa witness for Dr. Parkhurst’s 
society was planning a trip to Europe. Mr. Goff, the law- 
yer who had that in charge, tried to secure his attendance 
for some questions, but failed. There was some discus- 
sion, and it was generally understood that Dr. Parkhurst’s 
party insisted on the withdrawal of the lawyer who had 
been conducting the case. The result was an adjournment 
till after the close of the Legislature. 


....- The Coxey army, in its various contingents, has at- 
tracted considerable attention during the week. Coxey 
and his immediate company have been storm-bound in the 
mountains of Southwestern Pennsylvania. There has been 
more or less of mutiny resulting in the deposition of one 
of the leaders. The Industrial Army in Missouri seems to 
be somewhat discouraged. The Western contingent has 
made some progress, 1,200 men having succeeded in secur- 
ing a train of empty box cars to carry them on part of 
their way. There have come reports of 1,000 men quite 
near Washington, and the officials of that city are some- 
what disturbed. 

....The bill for the incorporation of the Provident Loan 
Society in this city, has passed both branches of the Legis- 
lature and been signed by the Governor. The incorporators 
include many of the most prominent men in the city, in- 
cluding Cornelius Vanderbilt, Charles S. Smith, William 
E. Dodge, Abram S. Hewitt, C. S. Fairchild, David H. 
Greer, Seth Low and others. Its object is to secure loans 
to poor people at lower rates than are charged by the 
pawnbrokers, 


.... The coke strike seemed, early in the week, to be near 
its end, but later, rioting and raiding, chiefly by the Huns, 
were renewed. A bold raid was made by the strikers on 
one of the Frick plants, and abody of workmen seized and 
carried off as prisoners. On the whole, the situation has 
improved, almost all the plants being worked. 


.... There was a severe storm last week over the whole of 
the United States, including heavy winds, a considerable 
fall of snow, and very low temperature. Serious disasters 
were reported along the coast, but not as many as were 
expected. 


...-The application for a writ of habeas corpus to release 
McKane from prison pending the appeal to the Supreme 
Court has been declined by Judge Lacombe of the United 
States Circuit Court. 


-...President Cleveland has issued a proclamation for 
the arrest and punishment of all vessels violating the act 
approved by the Board of Arbitration in regard to the 
Bering Sea question. 


....General Henry W. Slocum died in Brooklyn last 
week at the age of sixty-seven. He had been sick for some 
time with pneumonia, but the immediate cause was heart 
failure, 


...-At a meeting of the National Miners’ Convention, at 
Columbus, O., Apri! 11th, a general strike was ordered 
for April 2ist. It will throw about 300,000 men out of 
work, 


_ soon as possible. 
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---.-David Dudley Field died in this city quite suddenly, 
from pneumonia, on April 18th. He had just returned 
from Europe and was apparently in excellent health. 


--.-The American Glucose Works, in Buffalo, were 
burned, April 12th, involving the loss of over twenty lives 
and about $1,200,000. e 


....Senator Z. B. Vance, of North Carolina, died from 
apoplexy, in Washington, on April 14th. 


FOREIGN. 

--.. The revolt in Brazil has.collapsed. Instead of captur- 
ing Rio Grande, as was reported early in the week, Admiral 
Mello was repulsed and made a landingin Uruguay. The 
Government thereupon sent him warning to leave. Ac- 
cording to one report he immediately surrendered, Other 
reports state that he did not surrender but sailed away to 
the South. A number of the officers with Admiral Da 
Gama escaped to Argentina, and it was supposed that Da 
Gama was with them. Later advices deny this and state 
that he is still on the Portuguese ship of war. There is a 
Cabinet crisis in Brazil which will result in the with- 
drawal of some members, but not all. 


.-..In England the Rosebery Ministry has been upheld. 
The McCarthy party indorse it; but it is reported that 
Redmond and the Parnellites will force a dissolution as 
The first reading of a new registration 
bill has been passed in the House of Commons which, it is 
expected, will add 700,000 voters, and restrict somewhat 
plural voting. The BeringSea Bill has been amended in 
the House of Lords to meet the objections of this Govern- 
ment. 


....The Reichstag has adopted, by a vote of 168 to 145, 
the motion to repeal the laws preventing the return of 
Jesuits to Germany. The motion was supported by the 
Radicals, People’s Party, Socialists, Agrarians, Alsatians 
and Poles, and opposed by the Nationa) Liberals, Impe- 
rialists, the members of the Radical Union and the Con- 
servatives. 


....Emilio Castelar, the well-known Republican leader 
in Spain, has formally withdrawn from the Republican 
group 1n the Cortes, and allied himself with the monar- 
chists. A number of other Republicans have announced 
their intention of following his example. The act has 
aroused a great deal of excitement and bitter feeling. 


...-King Humbert having said to one of the editors of 
the Paris Figaro that Italy is really friendly to France 
and desires to remain on good terms with her, the French 
papers have been discussing it quite sarcastically, declar- 
ing that it was not sincere and only said for effect. 


....-The Bluefields incident is not yet considered as 
closed. Those interested in American affairs there are 
anxious for this Government to exert a very positive influ- 
ence there. The Secretary of State is making special in- 
vestigation. 


..-A company of 1,400 pilgrims started last week from 
Madrid for Rome. At Valencia they were jeered at and 
threatened by a mob, which was kept back by the police 
with great difficulty, and with the wounding of a number 
of rioters. 


....The Commercial Cable Company have commenced 
laying a new cable from Waterville, Ireland, to Nova 
Scotia. The entire cable will be 2,000 miles long, and 
will afford considerably increased speed. 


....Emperor William has left Venice, visited Queen Vic- 
toria at Florence and Emperor Francis Joseph at Vienna . 
where he was greeted with great enthusiasm. 


...-There has been a Cabinet crisisin Egypt. Riaz Pasha 
has resigned, and the Khedive has recalled Nubar Pasha 
to be Prime Minister. 

....The British Government has announced a protecto- 
rate over Uganda. A regular administration will be speed- 
ily appointed. 


...-1t is reported from Constantinople that cholera, of a 
most virulent type, has appeared in the city. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


LirrLe capacity for preaching great sermons, amd the con- 
stant straining of that capacity, quenches the religious flame.— 
Nashville Christian Advocate. 





....The inspired silence is a feature of the Bible worthy the 
most reverent attention. What weneed for the sulvation of our 
souls and for the guidance of our lives we find in the Scripture , 
but to idle curiosity it refusesto minister. Herein it differs by a 
world-wide interval from other pretended revelations.—Nationai 
Baptist. 


...-The doctrine of Jesus, that what a man is and not what he 
professes is the important consideration, acquires almost the 
point of satire in the comment which, according to Virchand 
Gandhi, is often heard on the influence of Christians in India : 
** When a Hindu is seen going into a church his co-religionists 
say nothing; but if he is seen going into a grogshop, his friends 
say: ‘He has turned Christian.’”—Dr. I. M. ATwoop. 


...e.We have no doubt, however, that the Evangelical 
Churches of this country will continue to grow in the future, as 
they have in the past, without their ministers or altars being 
recognized by the clergy of this [Episcopal] Church. Life is too 
short and the work before us too great to dispute with them 
about their prelatical ideas, and we can heartily bid them god- 

ing, while we pity their narrow con- 
pts donk 7 See tney ihe living God.—-8t. ois Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

....The present writer, for one; values the Historic Episcopate, 
and would on some accounts be glad to see it, duly modified and 
limited,re-established in most of those Churches which have laid 
itaside. Yet he must own that the impression given him by this 
consensus of Episcopal judgment, putting aside the words of a 


few bishops, is that it is rather a demand for submission than a 
solicitation of brotherly union. This temper seems expressed to 
a considerable extent, and involved more than expressed.—C. C 
STARBUCK. 
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BORROWING THE “CZAR’S” IDEA. 








THE Democrats of the House have at last surrendered_ 


to ex-Speaker Reed. They have adopted his idea of 
counting a quorum after having resisted it strenuously 
since it was introduced as a rule of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress. In doing so they virtually confess that other 
methods of controlling the House so as to secure the 
transaction of business are a failure. They invested their 
Committee on Rules with power to bring in a motion 
at any time to secure a vote. They have no difficulty 
under their code in cutting off debate ; they can also deal 
with dilatory motions, and, of course, they can always 
secure a quorum by a callof the House. But they can- 
not compel members to vote, and when a vote discloses 
the lack of a quorum it is practically null. The Demo- 
crats have a majority in the House of two to one, and, 
therefore, could of themselves provide a quorum; but 
absenteeism, particularly since the vote on the Tariff 
bill, hag left them at the mercy of the Republicans ; and 
wher these political opponents in a body refuse to vote 
the House cannot proceed with business, and not infre- 
quently Democratic members have themselves abstained 
from voting and thus helped to embarrass their party. 
So much time has been wasted in calls of the House and 
in fruitless votes that the majority in sheer desperation 
have at last resolved in caucus to recommend the Com- 
mittee on Rules to bring in an amendment, providing for 
the counting of a quorum. 

Of course this motion was strongly resisted by Speaker 
Crisp and other Democrats, who in times past poured 
out the vials of their wrath upon the head of Speaker 
Reed, They had denounced him for proposing and enforc- 
ing this rule as an intolerable despot, and charged him 
with overriding the Constitution, suppressing constitu- 
tional rights, and inaugurating revolutionary proceed- 
ings. They had denominated him the “ Czar,” and his 
method as ‘‘Czarism,” and no epithets were too strong 
to burl at him. When he finished the term of his Speak- 
ership they absolutely refused to join in the customary 
resolution of thanks. There was no way in which they 
could mark their disapproval of him and their indigna- 
tion and disgust at his method that they did not adopt, 
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A resolution passed by the Missouri Legislature de- 





. clared : 


“In his startling usurpation of power Thomas B. Reed 
has lifted himself without the pale of respectable states- 
manship, and will be followed down in history by a humil- 
iated people until he be lost in the obscurity, which opens 
wide its mouth to receive all who through subserviency to 
party drunken by excesses, forget that 

“ ‘Justice, tho it tarry long, 
Payment will be made for all.’” 
And this curious resolution was a fair illustration of the 
party indignation which was poured upon Speaker Reed, 
not only on the floor of the House, but in. the Democratic 
press and in Democratic assemblies. 

The Democrats in caucus last week could not, of 
course, forget the bitter taunts and epithets they had 
flung at Mr. Reed for counting as present those who re- 
fused to vote, and so carrying on legislative business by 
votes which, did not always indicate a quorum. But 
having so large a majority of the House, they have felt 
the sharp criticisms of their constituencies for their slow- 
ness in transacting business. They are held responsible 
for the record the House is making ; and, goaded to the 


~ point of desperation, they have at last concluded that 


even Speaker Reed’s method of compelling the transac- 
tion of business, bad as they once thought it, is better 
than continued filibustering. For this reason they have 
voted in caucus by a large majority to have a rule that 
shall insure a quorum whenever a quorum is present, 
whether the vote indicates a quorum or not. 

When Speaker Reed took the chair of the Fifty-first 
Congress the Republicans had but one more than a 
quorum. The Democrats had announced beforehand 
that they would resist strenuously the transaction of 
such business as they could not approve. The Hon. 
Roger Q. Mills, of Texas, declared : 

‘* We do not propose that the Republican majority shall 

pass a single measure without our consent. For instance, 
you may depend upon it that the rules of the House will 
not be changed by a Republican majority in any essential 
feature.” 
He said that the Democrats were strong enough as a 
minority to act as ‘‘the virtual rulers” and that they 
proposed to ‘‘ exercise control of the House just as much 
as tho we were stillin the majority.” This was the situ- 
ation that confronted the Fifty-first Congress at its open- 
ing; and if Speaker Reed had been less courageous, de- 
termined and skillful asa parliamentarian the Fifty-first 
Congress never could have made the magnificent record it 
did for itself. No Congress in recent times has done so 
much and such excellent business. Mr. Reed cut the 
Gordian knot and broke a precedent, while the House 
was still without rules, in determining to count a quorum 
when the Democrats insisted on filibustering and pre- 
venting the adoption of the hatedrule. This precedent 
had been a bugbear. Some seemed to think that the 
foundations of the Government would be overturned if 
it were disturbed; but Speaker Reed with his strong 
common sense declared that the Constitution intended 
that the House of Representatives should do business, 
and that it was simple nonsense to say that members 
could be actually present, and yet, if they refused to 
vote, treat them as tho they were absent. This, we say, 
was a return to a common-sense principle, and we are 
not surprised that the Democrats have finally been 
driven to adopt it. 

So ex-Speaker Reed is not at all likely to be “lost in 
obscurity,” as the Missouri Legislature predicted. He 
has not been put out of the ‘‘ pale of respectable states- 
manship.” On the contrary, he has lived to see the idea 
for which he was so roundly condemned and widely 
abused a few years ago adopted by the very ones who 
denounced it. It is but seldom that a statesman finds 
himself so quickly vindicated by the action of his oppo- 
nents. We are glad to see this triumph of common 
sense in the House of Representatives. The Democratic 
majority are just as much entitled to control the business 
of the House now as were the Republican majority in 
1889 and 1890 ; and they cannot discharge their responsi- 
bility to the people unless they do control it. This idea 
of Speaker Reed’s will therefore go into the code of the 
present House and into all future codes. 


»— 
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THE DAY OF SALVATION. 


SOLOMON says that for everything there is a season, 
its own special time; atime to weep and a time to 
laugh. Longfellow says there is one exception to this 
rule : 





“Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set; but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own,O Death!” # 

There is another exception: ‘‘The mercy of the Lord 
is from everlasting to everlasting.” And yet,even here, 
Solomon’s rule is true ; for we are also told that there is 
one accepted time, and one day of salvation; and that 
time is now. 

The eternal mercy is God’s mercy ; the limitation is in 
man. It is not always that man, sinful, lost, dead in 
sins, can be persuaded to take of the eternal mercy and 
accept life. 

There were always many sick and blind in crowded, 
dirty, malarial Capernaum, down by the swampy shore 
of Galilee. They died of fevers and plagues. But when 
he great Healer came to the town its opportunity had 
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come, and the people brought their sick by the scores to 
be cured, and a mighty power fell on them and health 
was restored. But the chance was a short one, and so 
they hastened with all their might ; and when they could 
not come nigh unto Jesus because of the press, they car- 
ried the sick man on his cot to the top of the house, and 
removed the covering, and let him down through the 
roof ; and he was healed. It was a rare chance, and it 
must be speedily improved; for Jesus was very near 
that day. There was encouragement; there was hope ; 
for-all the crowd were following him and bringing their 
sick, and they did not need to go far across the lake, or 
down in Judea to find him. And soit was when Jesus 
“was passing by,” as he entered Jericho, that the blind 
men seized the sudden opportunity and cried after hith 
that they might be healed, 

We speak of the ‘‘happy chance” and the “ golden 
opportunity.” Wesay that man is wise who can seize 
the chances of life; for opportunity is nota river always 
flowing by, beside whose bank we can sit and drink 
when we will. We see it coming, it passes by, and it 
returns no more. The kind moment we must seize as it 
passes, or it is gone. 

To many souls there has now come, there is now pass- 
ing, the opportunity of their lives. Now is their accept- 
ed time, their day of salvation. Now there is, in a thou- 
sand communities, an especial and unusual interest in 
religion, Jesus is in Capernaum ; he is entering into 
Jericho, The sick and the blind have heard of his pres- 
ence, and they are hastening to find him. Some are 
loudly calling ‘‘ Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy 
on me,” determined that they will be heard and healed. 
Others are so nearly dead that they have no strength 
to seek him, and their anxious, praying friends 
are carrying them where Jesus is, if they 
might only lay them down in his presence. The time of 
revival is the time of opportunity ; not but what Jesus 
is always ready to forgive, but that men are not always 
willing to go and seek him and ask him to say the word, 
‘Thy sins are forgiven thee.” When others come, read- 
er, will not you come? When others are brought, will 
not you, reader, bring some one, remembering the sick 
man of old, who was brought of four to Jesus in Caper- 
naum? It may be, it is a fact, that so long as a man 
lives he may find God by seeking for him ; but how easy 
it is to seek him now, and how hard it may seem a few 
weeks hence. It is a golden opportunity. Read the 
earnest words, the most serious words of Dr. Cuyler, 
which we print this week on our first page, and look again 
to the multitude that is following Jesus, and let your cry 
be, ‘Thou sonof David, have mercy upon me!” 


DAVID DUDLEY FIELD. 


JUDGE PrRyor’s remark on Friday, in the Court of 
Common Pleas, when David Dudley Field’s death was 
reported, that he was the greatest American lawyer, tho 
it may not be universally accepted, will express the de- 
liberate opinion of many competent judges both here and 
in England. One or two inches short of Bismarck’s 
stature and nowhere near him in burly bulk, he possessed 
a Bismarckian make-up of mind and body which 
brought him power even where it did not win him love, 
and made him a unique figure in the American bar 
which is likely to hold its place in its history as one of 
its greatest examples. 

Through Zachariah Field, who came to Massachusetts 
in 1630, he traced his lineage back to the Conquest, and in 
his father, the Rev. David Dudley Field, of Stockbridge, 
and his mother, Submit Dickinson, of Somers, Conn., he 
had provided for the first condition ofa long life laid down 
by Dr. Holmes in his witty prescription: ‘‘ For the first 
thing get a pair of long-lived ancestors.” He came near 
fullfilling the same witty poet’s second condition : ‘‘ For 
the next thing have a mortal disease”; for there was a 
time when the state of his health compelled him to do 
just what Dr. Holmes’s aphorism implies and master for 
himself the conditions of life and health. 

His brother, the Rev. Dr. Henry Martyn Field, has told 
with much pathos how this eldest son set out with his 
father’s prayers and blessing, with a New England train- 
ing, a Williams College diploma, a little Bible, and $10 
in cash, to carry his father’s name on in the world and 
make it more illustrious than it had ever been before. 
It was a full home he left behind him, to which ten chil- 
dren had been born, four of them destined to high places 
in the roll of fame, himself first, next in age Stephen 
Johnson, appointed by Abraham Lincoln Associate Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court; Cyrus West, 
a name forever linked with the great achievement of 
oceanic telegraphy ; and Henry Martyn, the genial and 
distinguished editor of The Evangelist. Mr. Field began 
life as a Democrat, but so strongly antislavery that the 
nomination of Cass in ’48 threw him into line for Van 
Buren and Adams on the Free-soil platform. He led the 
free Democratic element of New York into the Repub- 
lican Party, and at the Chicago Convention in 1860 com- 
bined with Horace Greeley to defeat Seward and nom- 
inate Lincoln, to whom he gave his vigorous support 
through the War. In the Presidential contest of 1876-77 
he exerted himself for the Commission, and is said to 
have drawn up the basis on which it was formed, tho it 
resulted in the defeat of his candidate, Mr. Tilden. 

His powers in work and for work were phenomenal, 
apparently only equaled by his readiness to undertake 
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it. His very great ability as a lawyer in court has never 
been questioned or qualified, and would have given him 
a permanent place in the memoirs of the American bar, 
had not his eminence in this line of distinction been 
eclipsed by achievements in the codification of the laws, 
which none but he could venture to undertake. 

The magnitude and importance of | what he achieved 
in this direction may be measured by any one who can 
compare the present judicial system in New York with 
what it was fifty years ago, or before David Dudley 
Field set himself to the colossal work of simplifying and 
reorganizing it. The great ambition of his life, the 
Civil Code, tho it has been substantially adopted in some 
other States, has not been enacted in New York, and for 
the reason that so many of the best and strongest law- 
yers believe the task on which Mr. Field expended his 
unrivaled powers is impossible of solution. 

His ‘‘Outlines of an International Code” is another 
labor colossal in its proportions which he took wholly 
upon himself, primarily because no committee could be 
found to undertake it, and next in that boundless afflu- 
ence of self-reliant force which made it an element of 
his personal creed that he should live to do whatever he 
undertook, Twenty-four of the States and Territories 
have adopted his system of criminal procedure; and it is 
the basis of the new judicature act in England, as well 
as of several of her colonies and in India. His code of 
criminal procedure has been enacted into law in eigh- 
teen of the States and Territories. The code.prepared 
by him covered the entire field of law, civil and penal. 
New York has only enacted into law the penal code. 
Dakota and California have enacted both, and other 
States have copied many features of the Civil Code. 

His restless energy carried him all over the world 
with the enthusiasm of an unwearied traveler; and it 
was his exposure on the dock as if he were a young man, 
at the end of one of these voyages, last week, which 
brought on the pneumonia of which he died. Tho 
three times married, he died a widower,with one daugh- 
ter only surviving of his children, Lady Musgrave, 
widow of Sir Antony Musgrave. 


we 
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“WHAT! NO ROOM IN HEAVEN?” 


THE next few months will be anxious months on the 
mission field. The American Board is making up its 
preparatory estimates, and the best that can be done 
leaves the amount available for the native agency, in all 
its various departments, $20,000 to $30,000 less than is 
absolutely necessary for the actual preservation of the 
work, and fully $50,000 less than ought to be expended. 
The Baptist Board has closed its year with a heavy defi- 
cit, and the Presbyterian Board is anxiously watching 
the returns that come in from day to day, until the year 
closes with the 30th of this month. These are trying 
times for the officers of the Boards ; but the strain upon 
them does not begin to equal that upon the missionaries ; 
and in many cases that upon them does not equal that 
upon the native churches and the pastors and helpers. 

A lady who has visited Japan, told toa gathering of 
ladies, recently, an experience that came to her knowl- 
edge. A little child had come to a mission school. The 
contrast between the cheerlessness of her- home and the 
very atmosphere of that Christian place, made it seem 
something more beautiful than she had ever known. 
Soon after she entered, she commenced to ask for Grand- 
mamma, ‘“‘ Your Grandmamma is not here.” ‘She 
must be here. She has gone to Heaven, and this 
is Heaven; she must be here.” Scarcely could 
she be persuaded by the teachers that the ‘one she sought 
was not there. But the school was overcrowded, and 
the child could not be kept. As she was sent back to 
her home she was told that there was no room for her 
there. ‘‘What! noroom? Grandmamma always said 
there was plenty of room in Heaven, and this is Heaven ; 
there must be room for me.” 

Do the Christian people of America realize that re- 
duced appropriations to the missions abroad mean “no 
room in Heaven” tomany an eager, anxious soul? Yet 
that is simple fact. On every hand the doors are open- 
ing, are already wide open, From every side come 
stories of opportunities such as have been never known 
before, and the message that is sent back is ‘‘ Close the 
doors, ignore the opportunities ; if souls perish, they 
perish.” 

One of the missionary boards was making its appro- 
priations ; a new field had opened up under the labors of 
a single missionary. So great was the work that he felt 
that he must havean associate. There was nomoney. On 
every hand they were cutting down expenses, He plead, 
with tears in his eyes, offered to give half of his own 
salary, to go out and raise the money himself if they 
would let him. What was it that moved him? Just 
such a cry as stirred those teachers’ hearts when the 
child asked its simple question : ‘‘ What! no room for 
me in Heaven?” 

We do not forget that homes that have hitherto had 
an abundance are practicing economy, that many are 
giving all that they feel able to give ; and yet we believe 
that could the churches realize the intensity of the cry 
there would be no lack of funds for the work. A little 
harder work, w little more self-denial, which yet at its 
highest would not entail one small portion of the loss 
felt by those working and waiting on the fild. Let the 
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debts be paid, the treasuries be filled, and the glad, true- 
message go, “‘ Plenty of room in Heaven.” 





THE END OF THE BRAZILIAN REVOLUTION. 


WHAT was anticipated has come. The Brazilian revo- 
lution is at an end, even tho there may be some scat- 
tering rebels in a distant province. Butif there be a few 
such yet left in the extreme South they have’ nothing to 
do with the main rebellion, which has been utterly 
crushed and come to its confessed end. 

The occasion for the rebellion was professedly certain 
arbitrary acts on the part of President Peixoto. Really 
it was a feeling of jealousy between the military and 
naval departments. Accordingly, the entire navy of 
Brazil, under Mello, and later under Da Gama, setup an 
independent government, not on land but of water, and 
attempted to blockade the capital. It was the fact that 
the blockading force was the navy of Brazil, and claimed 
rightful authority, that led to the mistake by which the 
commander of our American forces in the waters of Rio 
de Janeiro saluted their flag. But the blockade never was 
effectual, and could not be made effectual so long as it 
was not recognized by the other powers. The United 
States Government refused to recognize the rebels 
as belligerants, and was abundantly justified in 
doing so after the declaration of Da Gama, which 
he tried to explain away, that it was the intention 
of the rebels to restore the Empire. Our own Govern- 
ment has treated the matter with great wisdom and 
energy. It has refused to allow the blockading force to 
interfere with American merchant vessels; it has taken 
the lead in the defense of foreign rights, and it has given 
its sympathy, and yet without any interference, to the 
regular Government, which was pledged to maintain the 
Republic. The Hawaiian blunder was not repeated at 
Rio, and it is only fair to give our Government the bene- 
fit of its sympathy with free institutions and to assume 
‘that it was some other reason which prompted a differ- 
ent course at Honolulu. 

President Peixoto showed no little energy in collecting 
in Europe and America a fleet which he could oppose to 
the rebel navy. Probably the lack of ammunition also 
weakened the power of Da Gama and Mello. When Da 
Gama was forced to yield and Mello sailed for the south 
the end was evidently near. The latter landed at Rio 
Grande do Sul, but was beaten in a three days’ battle, 
and has escaped and surrendered to Uruguay. It is set- 
tled that there is no room for an Empire in the South 
any more than there is for a monarchy in the North. 
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Editorial Votes. 


IN our issue this week Maurice Thompson has a fresh, 
breezy article ‘‘Beside Running Water’; Dr. Cuyler 
makes a very direct appeal for submission to Christ; 
Richard Henry Stoddard writes ‘‘ Epistles from Every- 
where’’; Frank H. Sweet describes ‘‘ A Jovial Corner of 
Spring ’’; the Rev. George E. Hooker reports the condition 
of the unemployed in Boston; Elbert F. Baldwin tells an 
interesting story of an Arabin America; Dr. J. T. Smith 
discusses once more the Presbyterian Church and the His- 
toric Episcopate ; Kate Foote’s Washington Letter deals 
with local topics and with Senator Hill’s tariff speech ; 
Miss Sophia A. Walker describes a collection of Japanese 
prints, and James K. Reeve tells how our public lands 
have been disposed of. There are poems by Richard Bur- 
ton, Sarah K. Bolton, Robert Loveman, M. E. N. Hathe- 
way and President Martin, and stories by Mrs. Liddie Cur- 
tis, Julia K. Hildreth and Margaret Miller. 








THE differences between the United Presbyterian 
Church and the Associate Reformed Synod of the South 
seem to have got down to a very fine point. There 
have been negotiations between the two bodies for union 
for several years, but there is an element in the Southern 
Synod which fights against it. The Rev. J. E. Pressley, 
D.D., bas given some of the reasons which satisfy him that 
union ought not to take place. They all have reference to 
what the United Presbyterian Confession says concerning 
the duty of civil magistrates. Dr. Pressley objects to the 
words “‘to take order’ in the statement of the duty of 
magistrates to see that religious assemblies are not dis- 
turbed. He saysthat civil magistrates do this without any 
order. He fears that confusion willarise, because to“ take 
orders” in Episcopal parlance means to receive into the 
ranks ofthe ministry, and heis quite sure that avy attempt 
to impose the United Presbyterian Confession with 
this phrase would “cause a big disturbance” in 
the Southern body. Another of his reasons for opposing 
union is that the Scripture references of the United Pres- 
byterian Confession are not always correct. He says in 
conclusion, that it will soon be a hundred years since 
the Associate Reformed Synod modified its teaching 
respecting the civil magistrate, and in this period that 
Church has “carried the original banner of the purest 
form of Presbyterianism in this country.” He is not 
willing that that banner should be lowered, or that anoth- 
er should be substituted forit. This is one of those dis- 
couragements which beset the frjend of Christian union. 
The desire to divide a hair betwixt ‘‘ south and southwest 
side’? seems to be one of the weaknesses of sanctified hu- 
man nature, and it is human nature that prevents Chris- 
tian union, What has any creed to do with civil magis- 
trates and their duties, in this country ? 
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. THE Rev. J. W. Perry, a Baptist minister of Hartsville 
8. C., writes to The Examiner an account of the recent 
South Carolina troubles, in which he evidently tries to 
hold the balances fairly, but betra¥s his prejudice by 
always speaking of the State constables as “ spies.” That 
is an opprobrious word in modern usage, which we natur- 
ally expect to fall from the lips of rumsellers whose illegal 
business the State constables are charged to suppress. Mr. 
Perry is inclined to think that the blame for the outbreak 
at Darlington and the loss of life is chiefly attributable to 
the “‘spies,” and says the people of Darlington “simply 
tried to catch the spies as any community would try to do.” 
According to press reports a large number of these citizens 
hunted the “spies” with Winchesters, and threats were 
freely made that they would beshot down. Believing this 
they made all possible haste to get away from the danger- 
ous neighborhood. Mr. Perry also showed how strong are 
his prejudices against the Governor of the State by saying 
that he honors the militia for “‘ disbanding rather than be- 
coming the tools of a despot to shoot down their owr. ‘peo- 
ple for defending themselves.” Who had attacked the peo- 
ple and against whom were they defending themselves ? 
On the other hand, the “ people” had destroyed a dispensary 
and had put the State constables to flight, resisting the 
law of the State, and the Governor ordered out the militia 
to restore the supremacy of law, and when he was satisfied 
that was done he dismissed the militia. 


THE proposed amended constitution of the National 
Unitarian Conference by which any expression of alle- 
giance to the Christian system is skillfully avoided, meets 
with the warm approval of Unity, of Chicago, which repre- 
sents the Western Unitarian Conference. That body some 
years ago adopted a new basis which was neither Christian 
nor theistic, but simply ethical. Unity says: 

“Many of those interested in that organization and the devel- 

opment of the movement it represents will read this report with 
great interest, and will look forward to the adoption of it, in its 
essential features, with much pleasure. We doubt not but that it 
will be adopted essentially without opposition. Lf so, it will be 
another indication that the world moves and that just now the 
theological world is moving very fast. The amendments place 
the Conference essentially on the open platform, the acceptance 
of which by the Western Unitarian Conference in 1886 was the 
cause of its practical excommunication from the working fel- 
lowship of the American Unitarian Association, which repre- 
sents the executive arm of the national body. If this amend- 
ment is adopted it will prove that the throes were not in vain: 
and upon its adoption there will seem less justification than ever 
forthe A. U. A. to keep up its damaging exclusion, from its 
councils and its co-operation, of the Western Uritarian Confer- 
ence.” 
The only criticism which Unity offers is of what the pre- 
amble says about the Christian and Unitarian names be- 
ing symbols of universal religion. It says the truth of this 
assumption history alone will finally decide. 


THE New York Tribune having published certain derog- 
atory statements about the candidates for licensure be- 
fore the New York Presbytery, the Moderator, Howard 
Duffield, D.D., writes us: 

A large and interesting class of students, representing 
a number of colleges, and at least three seminaries, was pres- 
ent. The examinations were conducted along customary 
and prescribed lines of Theology, Church History, Church Gov- 
ernment, the Sacraments, and the translation of the Greek and 
Hebrew Scriptures. A very small precentage of the students, 
probably because of natural embarrassment, or owing to excep- 
tional conditions of study, seemed scarcely as proficient in the 
mastery of the languages as would have been desirable. In 
every other particular they exhibited attainments of marked ex- 
cellence, and displayed abilities which elicited instinctive and 
emphatic commendation. In the course of their examination 
upon doctrinal and speculative matters the examiners, of neces- 
sity, traversed many points with reference to which there is at 
present a wide and honest divergence of view in the Presbyterian 
Church. The attitude of the students with reference to these 
crucial questions, instead of raising ‘doubts as to their fitness,” 
as the Tribune reporter unhappily imagined, was so clear and 
candid as to remove all “doubt as to their fitness,” and secured 
their licensure by a hearty and unanimous vote. 


WE referred a few weeks ago to the improved condition 
of Arkansas respecting the liquor traffic as indicated by 
the internal revenue reports for the last twenty years. In 
1893 the number of inhabitants to each saloon was 1,529, 
while in 1873 it was 266, showing a great diminution in the 
number of saloons in the State. A correspondent who has 
seen that statement, J. H. Clendening, Esq., of Fort Smith, 
Ark., the president of the Fort Smith Chamber of Com- 
merce, and one of the National Commissioners to the 
World’s Fair for Arkansas, has sent us a brief statement 
showing how the laws against the saloon have been gradu- 
ally made moreand morestringent, and how their operation 
has resulted in very much restricting the number and also 
the location ofthesaloons. Hesaysthat Arkansas canclaim 
to have ‘‘the most thorough temperance system outside 
of absolute prohibition of any State in the Union and the 
greatest growth in temperance sentiment.’’ The law is a 
combination of local option and high license. Applicants 
for license must pay $500 to the county and $200 to the State, 
with $11 fees, besides the $25 United States license. Cities 
and towns also impose additional fees, ranging from $300 
dollars upward. Those who desire to sell must also give 
bonds, with sufficient securities to pay all damages occasion- 
ed by the sale of liquors on their premises, and also to pay to 
any person any money lost in gambling in their saloons. 
Thelicenses rup with the calendar year, and license for one 
month or one week is just as much as for a whole year. 
Selling without license is severely punished, and the pos- 
session of a United States license stamp is taken as prima- 
facie evidence of being engaged in liquor selling. ‘“Li- 
cense’’ or ‘“‘ no license ’’ is voted on at every State election. 
If for any reason there is a failure to vote on the question 
in any county, there can be no sale of liquor in that coun- 
ty for two-years. If there isin a county a majority for 
license, license may be issued at the discretion of the 
court in those places only where a majority is given in 
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avor of it. If a majority in the county is against license, 
then none can be granted in any part of the county. Then, 
according to Mr. Clendening, there are further restric- 
tions: _ 

No matter how large a majority may have been given for 
license nor how willing the County Court may be to grant 
licenses, the would-be saloon keeper is not yet sure of his license, 
for the adult residents of any part of the county may select a 
church or schoolhouse as the center of a circle six miles indiam- 
eter, and if a majority of such adults residing within said circle 
petition the County Court to prohibit the sale of liquor in this 
**Charmed Circle,” an order of the court must be entered to that 
effect which holds good until the next general State election. It 
is not necessary that the petitioners should be voters: females 
above eighteen years of age count on such petitions. It is not 
uncommon to find counties where licenses cannot be obtained in 
more than one township in the county, in addition to the counties 
voting dry. It is estimated that fully two-thirds of the State of 
Arkansas is free of saloons under the system prevailing. 


Mr. Clendening also says that liquor dealers undertook to 
do a business in the “dry” section by sending drummers 
to take orders and ship to purchasers C.O.D.; but the 
Legislature stopped this practice by making the place of 
delivery also the place of sale, and three-fifths of the ‘jug 
trade’’ has been cut off. Various acts of the Legislature 
have also made certain sections prohibition territory, and 
the number of these acts is steadily increasing. Nearly 
6,400 square miles are free from saloons under these special 
acts. Mr. Clendening gives the following record of the 
vote on the license question in State elections in the last 
eight years, to show how the vote for license has fallen off 
and that against license has increased : 


YEAR. For License. Against. 
Bievissavsvenncsne 94,602 44,144 
ee 81,507 60,382 
a ee 94,344 68,035 
Sicenbkcnsnenetenas 96,202 62,649 
ER ee a 76,930 59,804 


Mr. Clendening adds: 

The voting, in 1892, was under the Australian system. It will be 
noticed that the vote for license fell off 20 per cent., while that 
against license fell off but 5 per cent., which is significant. In 
1884 five counties voted against license, in 1886 nineteen, in 1888 
fourteen, in 1890 eighteen, and in 1892 twenty-two. There are 
seventy-five counties in the State. The vote on State officers in 
the several years above stated averaged from 18 to 20 per cent. 
greater than the vote on license. More than 50 per cent. of the 
majorities for license came from twenty counties having from 
35 to 80 per cent. colored voters. At the next September election 
poll-tax receipts will be required of the voters. The saloon men 
are considerably exercised over the matter, as they know that it 
is the fellows who pay no poll tax whom they must rely upon 
to have a majority for license. It will be seen from the fore- 
going that Arkansas not only stands in the front rank as a tem- 
perance State, but is leading the procession. 


THE unsavory Breckinridge case has been concluded right- 
eously, with a verdict for the plaintiff for $15,000, which 
she probably will never get, not because the defendant has 
appealed but because it is believed he cannot pay the 
award. There has not a fouler case attracted public atten- 
tion for many years; and the evil of it is found in the fact 
that the defendant, confessing everything charged except 
the promise which might have to some extent repaired his 
wrong, andowning to a degree of sorrow for his illicit rela- 
tions, yet palliated his sin both by his own words and those 
of his counsel assomething not unnatural or unpardonable, 
as something for which he was much less guilty than the 
plaintiff. As an excuse for masculine sin the address of 
one of his counsel, Colonel Thompson, was something 
more discreditable than anything we have seen elsewhere 
foralong time. It was evidently this to which the judge 
referred when he said that he could not give credit to all 
of the counsel for attempting to make the case as little-in- 
decent as possible. Colonel Thompson’s defense of Colonel 
Breckinridge was an assault upon the good character of 
people everywhere, an assertion that nobody is pure, and 
that it is only those who are not fourd out whose reputa- 
tion is clean. We are glad to see that the verdict meets 
with general approval. 

INDICATIONS of the rapid change of public sentiment in 
favor of the Republican Party continue to come with 
every report of local elections. Last week, municipal 
elections were held in Newark, Jersey City, Trenton and 
other cities in New Jersey, and in Albany and a few other 
cities in New York. The result was sweeping victories for 
the Republican tickets. Newark elected a Republican 
Mayor by aplurality of nearly 5,000, for the first time in 
ten years. In Trenton the Republican ticket received the 
largest majority ever given in a local contest, and Jersey 
City bas given a considerably larger majority than it gave 
when Mayor Wanser was elected to overthrow ring rule. 
All the returns showed great Republican gains. In Albany, 
in this State, which has been considered a strong Demo- 
cratic eity, a Republican Mayor was elected by upward of 
3,000 majority. Last year the same city gavea Democratic 
plurality of nearly 6,000, showing a radical change of 
sentiment. Ifa vote could be taken to-day for a national 
ticket, every Northern State would return Republican 
majorities. If fhe people are of the same mind next fall 
there will be a solid congressional delegation from the 
North to meet a solid congressional delegation from the 
South. 


THE crisis in Egypt, caused by the formation of a new 
Cabinet under old Nubar Pasha, raises the question, what 
is the use for a heady young Khedive whose only business 
seems to be to interfere with the development of his coun- 
try. It is said that Nubar, who is an intelligent and 
prudent man, as Egyptians go, is not unacceptable to Eng- 
land; and Lord Cromer, who is the representative of Eng- 
land in Exypt, gave consent to his appointment. But what 
is wanted in Egyptis a responsible British government. 
The progress of Egypt has been immense since Great 
Britain took control of things there; and yet the young 
Egyptians, educated in Paris, naturally do not want that 
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which would be for the interests of their country. They 
prefer the opportunities which came to men of their sort in 
the days of Ismail. There is growing up among them a 
natural restiveness of feeling against English control. 
They cannot themselves rule justly and do not wish any 
one else todo so. We trust the time will soon come when 
England will have afree hand in Egypt; and then it will 
not be long before the broken link of the Sfidan will be 
mended, and there will be a line of English posts nearly or 
quite all the way from the Mediterranean to the Cape. We 
have not heard such horrible stories of misgovernment 
under English officials in Africa as those which now come 
to us of German officials in the Cameroons. 


....Here is something extraordinary—a new paper, 
called The Advocate, published in Atlanta, Ga., which 
declares itself to be published “in the interest of Congre- 
gationalism in the South,’”’ but only white Congregation- 
alism. It isa handsome weekly paper, of the usual eight- 
page size, well printed ; but its platform is something that 
will amaze Congregationalists. It declares that it is the 
** outcome of a long-felt want,’’ and that it will advocate 
the doctrines and principles of Christianity, ‘“‘ more partic- 
ularly along the line of Congregationalism.”’ 

“It stands for Congregationalism from a Southern standpoint. 
While it will recognize the rights of all citizens, it will oppose 
and expose all efforts looking to the amalgamation of the races 
in the line of church life and work as wellas that of social 
equality, believing that the one naturally leads up to the other, 
and thereby works a great injury to the cause of Christ and the 
progress of his kingdom. 

“ This will be a white man’s paper.” 

It appears to be intended that it shall take the place of the 
Congregational paper which died a year ago, and which 
was edited, if we remember right, by Mr. McDaniel; but 
it opposes his submission to the Northern policy dictated 
by the Congregational Home Missionary Society. It will 
endeavor to secure the patronage of the white churches 
that have come over to Congregationalism from the Con- 
gregational Methodists and allied bodies in Georgia and 
Alabama. It is a real surprise. 


....President Carnot refuses re-election, and public in- 
terest in France for the next six months will be taken up 
with the question of his successor. He was not, when 
elected, the most distinguished man in France; he was 
not regarded as the greatest statesman; but when it came 
to the election neither Jules Ferry nor de Freycinet could 
command the confidence of the electors as did Carnot. He 
has held the office with dignity, and will retire to a well- 
earned ahd honorable privacy. The French President is 
not chosen, as is ours, by popular vote (for our presidential 
electors may be dismissed as mere dummies), but by real 
electors, the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies con- 
sisting respectively of 300 and 559 members having the 
power of choice in united session. The candidate now 
most talked of is M. Casimir Périer. And yet the honor 
may go to Lacour, President of the Senate, or to Constans, 
aman who is extremely popular but has persisted in de- 
clining office, or some other man who is as little before the 
public now as was Carnot. 


....Senator Hill’s skillful attack upon theincome tax 
feature cf the Wilson Tariff bill has had a remarkable 
effect among members of his own party, whose policy he 
has so strongly arraigned. It is said that some of the 
Democratic Senators have treated him with great coolness 
since his criticisms of the Administration and of the Con- 
gressional tariff policy. But there are a number on that 
side of the House who arein sympathy with him, and he 
kas probably gained considerable in popularity by his 
speech. Whatever may be the effect upon him personally, 
he has added confusion to the councils of the Democratic 
Party-and undoubtedly strengthened the opposition to the 
income tax feature. Whether that can be eliminated from 
the bill, however, is a matter of great uncertainty. If it 
could be so eliminated Senator Hill would be regarded by 
many as the true leader of the Democratic Party, because 
the party that makes itself responsible for so odious a 
thing as the income tax is doomed to defeat. 

.... Very sad stories are told of the attacks made by mobs 
in Valencia upon the Spanish pilgrims bound for Rome. 
Seventeen pilgrims were seriously wounded, the Bishop of 
Madrid was stabbed with a knife, altho not seriously in- 
jured. The rioters smashed the windows of the carriage 
containing the Archbishop of Saville, and then stoned the 
windows of the palace of the Archbishop of Valencia in 
Spain. They seem toneed to learn the doctrine of religious 
toleration, the alphabet of which they are just beginning 
to understand in France, where one of the chief Govern- 
ment Ministers has lately astonished the public by declar- 
ing in the Chamber of Deputies that it is time to allow 
perfect religious liberty, and not to attempt to prosecute 
those who profess the Catholic faith. And yet both of 
these are Catholic countries. Such a thing could not hap- 
pen in England or America. Let these bishops and arch- 
bishops come to this country, and we will assure them that 
they shall have perfect toleration. 


....The inherent selfishness of communities as well as 
of individuals has a beautiful illustration in the travels of 
the Coxey contingents. All the Western States are glad 
to provide them with free passage and free food thaough 
their limits, if they can only be got out and unloaded on 
other States. They must pass through a city without get- 
ting off the box cars ; they will be fed five miles out; they 
will be sent cn to the next State,and from that to the 
next. And so the superfluous tramps and bummers of the 
sparse West are shoved along to the dense East. We in the 
East will have to furbish our laws and provide labor at 
breaking stones on the highway which shall pay for the 
food of these unwelcome guests. It is time that this mis- 
chievous burlesque came to an end. 


.... There is no more honorable as there is no more ven- 
erable figure in our national life than that of Senator 
Morrill, of Vermont, who celebrated his eighty-fourth 
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Virthday last Saturday, receiving, with his wife, the con- 
gratulations of multitudes of friends. He is the oldest 
man in Congress, both in years and consecutive service, 
being in his fortieth year in Congress and half through his 
fifth term in the Senate. Thomas H Benton is the only 
man who ever had a longer term of service in the Senate. 
He has not missed a day in the Senate this session, and is 
always promptly on time. His character and his ability 
as well as his faithfulness make him a representative of 
whom Vermont may well be proud so long as he lives, 


....The Herald and Presbyter has been challenged with 
the assertion that it has favored the establishment of a 
separate Presbyterian Church for Negroes. It replies: 

“So long as they [colored Presbyterian ministers] are true to 
their ordination, we could not, under the constitution, exclude 
them if we would, and we would not if wecould. They cannot 
be set apart as a separate Church unless they themselves wish it.” 
Thatis just what is always said by those who desire the 
Negroes in a separate body—“‘ unless they themse.ves wish 
it.” Why put that in? Why suggestit? Do you wish 
it? Will you encourage them toaskit? The usual way 
has been to intimate to them that their room is better than 
their company, until they are driven to ask separation ; 
and then it is granted as a favor to the men who have been 
forced to consent to ask it. 


....The Chicago Review is a new German-Catholic 
paper which seems to divide the Catholicsin this country 
into Germans and Irish, and has only words of abuse for 
the latter. What it thinks of Satolli can be judged from 
the following very free bit of opinion: 


“The Monsignore must be recalled. There never was any need 
of him here. The American bishops never had any use for 
him. They did not ask for him, and when he came they did not 
know what hecame for. In fact, it could be said without un- 
truth that they did not know whosent him. Of course, he came 
withthe Pope’s commission, but neverthelessit cannot be said as 
a matter of fact that the Pope sent him here.” 


....It is interesting to notice the instruction which dif- 
ferent classes of journals get out of the disgraceful breach 
of promise suit brought against Colonel Breckinridge. 
Some Catholic papers learn from it that Protestant schools 
are conducted without restraint on the pupils, not having 
read the testimony contradicting what they quote. The 
Richmond Presbyterian quotes Colonel Breckinridge’s 
testimony, and draws from it that he had made the great 
error of falling out of the life of the Church in which he 
had been a member. 


....-The white Baptists of Georgia, in their State Con- 
vention, have just passed a resolution thanking Governor 
Northen for his ‘‘ courteous, masterly reply ” to the “‘ un- 
kind, unjust and untrue statements made in The Baptist 
Missionary Monthly about the treatment of the Negroes 
of the South by the whites. Now we would like to see 
what the Negro Baptists of Georgia would say in their 
convention, whether they would deny that they are ill- 
treated and restrained in their rights of citizenship. 
Much depends on the point of view. 


.... Senator Morgan says he cannot ask the Democratic 
Convention of Alabama to indorse President Cleveland, 
and one of the reasons he gives is one of the most creditable 
things that President Cleveland ever tried to do: 

“Ido not indorse the policy of sending a Negro as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to a republic like 

livia. No matter how good a man he may be, a Negro is no 
more a suitable representative of the people of the United States 
in — court than a Chinaman or Indian would be. This 

policy is both wrong and dangerous.” 

....The movement led by Mr. Charles B- Hubbell, of the 
Board of Education, to prevent the smoking of cigarets by 
schoolboys, is growing in success. The teachers are help- 
ing ; and one principal, Mr. Elgas, who bas been for many 
years earnest on this subject, says that he does not believe 
there are more than half a dozen cigaret smokers among 
his four hundred boys. Both men agree that smoking be- 
comes a fearful disease, which ruins the boys as students, 
perverts their moral character, and shortens life. 


....The Northwestern Congregationalist drops its name 
and appears hereafter as The Kingdom, we suppose the 
kingdom of Heaven. It will especially devote itself to the 


purpose of bringing the Christian Church into proper re- 
lationship with society and the country. The department 
of Christian Sociology, under the charge of Profe-sor Com- 
mons, of Indiana State University, and Professor Herron, 
of Iowa Coliege, will be animportant one. We are glad to 
welcome it to that field. 


.. -A letter to one of our contemporariesin this city says 
that the founder of the Unitarian mission in Japan, “is 
now a dealer of curios in London.” We were some time ago 
misled. into making the same statement, but were glad to 
correct it. He is pastor ofa Unitarian church in Fall River ; 
and the basis for thestory that he was a dealer in curios 
is found in the fact that he brought to this country a 
large collection for sale at a Unitarian fair. 


...-Here is a little fact that explains a great deal. The 
Charleston, S. C., News and Courter, the chief organ of 
the liquor sellers and “‘ conservative ” Democrats of South 


Carolina in their warfare against Governor Tillman, is 
owned by a German wholesale liquor dealer. Of course it 
does not admire the law which the Governor is enforcing, 
and it has a reason for creating the foolish alliance between 
the aristocrats and the saloon keepers. 


....Archbishop Hennessey, of Dubuque, listened, last 


week, to the charges made against Bishop Bonacum, of 
Lincoln, and refused to consider them. He was willing to 


let individual priests bring their complaints, but he re- 
fused to allow them to comein a body and make united 
complaint. They have appealed to Archbishop Satolli. 
The interesting thing is their combination and their de- 
termination to get justice. 


.-. Itisnot in The Truth-Seeker, where we might expect 
to find it, but in The Voice that a blasphemous picture 
is published, representing the Savior as a certain 

litician cleaning out the Tammany temple, and demand- 

ng ‘‘a part of the swag.” A more reprehensible picture 
or parody of sacred words we have never seen. Shame! 

....Speaking of Colonel Breckinridge’s future, Zion’s 
= ventures to say that it would not approve of sui- 
c 
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| Leligions Intelligence. 
THE REVIVAL IN THE METROPOLIS. 


THE Central Committee this last week made a change in 
their program which has seemed to work advantageously. 
The Cooper Union meeting, held at half-past three in the 
afternoon, gave place to meetings held in a number of 
churches in different parts of the city.: These were Eman- 
uel Baptist Church, corner of Suffolk and Grand Streets; 
the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, corner of Twenty- 
second Street ; the Eighteenth Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, near Eighth Avenue; St. Mark’s Methcdist Epis- 
copal Church, on West Forty-eighth Street, near Sixth 
Avenue, and the First Collegiate Church, in Harlem. The 
usual concert was given at Niblo’s Garden each noon. 

Monday.—After the concert at Niblo’s Garden the Rev. 
A. C. Dixon spoke of ‘‘Gideon, the Hero of the Battle,” 
and emphasized the danger which Christians run of being 
narrow in mind and bigoted in belief. He said the worst 
kind of bigots are those who hold that those who do not 
think as they do are wrong. At the same time it is not by 
any means true that popularity is the test of correctness. 
It matters very little to the employé whether he is popu- 
lar with the crowd, but it matters a great deal whether he 
is popular with the superintendent. So Gideon was not 
popular with the people, but he was on God’s side and thus 
won the victory. 

Tuesday.—The meeting at Niblo’s showed an attendance 
of 2,000 persons, and the five churches for the afternoon 
meetings reported not less than 1,200 persons present. The 
address at Niblo’s was by the Rev. Dr. Burrell, of the Mar- 
ble Collegiate Church. He said that every one. has a hope 
of the hereafter ; some expect to enter Heaven through the 
blood of Christ, and others hope to get in by one means or 
another. It was the latter class that he especially ad- 
dressed, telling them that only as they believe in Christ 
and follow his commandments can they have the assur- 
ance of faith. Many Christians failinthis particular; even 
Wesley did not have that assurance for many years, and 
gained it only after earnest prayer and consecration. The 
attack made by the Rev. E. L. Stoddard, of Jersey City, on 
the revival movement was the subject of some smiling re- 
marks among the evangelists and ministers. Dr. Burrell 
said, ‘‘ His fault seems to be an exaggerated confidence in 
himself and his Church.” Others followed in the same 
strain, speaking of his probable ignorance of the facts and 
his supposition, in common with many others, that there 
was a great dealof shouting and jumping up and down 
and that kind of work, whereas, in truth, there is none of 
it. 

Wednesday.—The severe storm affected the audiences, 
naturally, not more than three hundred gathering at Nib- 
lo’s Garden. There was this difference, however, between 
this and other gatherings in such places—that the singers 
seemed to sing more sweet/y and with more spirit for the 
few faithful ones that were present, the hundreds of empty 
chairs making no difference with them. The Rev. A.C. 

Dixon spoke of ‘Deborah, the Heroine of Faith,” in con- 
trast with the Canaanite woman who met Christ on the 
way, who was a higher grade of heroine. She had no prom- 
ise in the law to claim as her own; and if the children of 
Israel had done their duty, she with all her race would 
have been cut off; yet she had faith, and her faith 
was accepted. There are different forms of heroism. In 
meeting temptation some men are saved by going rightinto 
the house out of the storm, others by keeping their hands 
on the tiller and riding out the tempest. There is genuine 
heroism in standing rebuke and humiliation without 
getting angry, and this Canaanite woman was a marked 
illustration of this; when Jesus tested her faith by saying, 
‘Tt is not meet to take the children’s bread and cast it to 
dogs,’’ she did not argue the merits of the case, but simply 
expressed her need. In one of the afternoun meetings the 
Rev. Palmer S. Hurlbut spoke of the two revivals in this 
city during the winter—the great charitable movement and 
the present evangelistic revival. The former is called 
practical Christianity by most, whereas, in truth, without 
such work as that of the present, the former would have 
been impossible. 

Thursday.—Again the heavy storm kept many away, yet 
Niblo’s Garden had 600 persons present to listen to the 
beautiful singing of the different choruses and soloists. 
The Rev. Dr. Davies, of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, spoke upon covering up sin: “ He that covereth 
sin shall not prosper.” Sin finds us out and refuses tostay 
hidden and confronts us at every turn. Mr. Dixon spoke 
of the difference between influence and power, There are 
influential churches that have no power; Paul’s power 
came only the day after he was converted, when he had 
lost his influence ; Paul and Silas had not enough influence 
to keep out of prison, but they had the power to get out. 

Friday.—The clearer skies and milder weather were 
manifest in the largely increased attendance at the meet- 
ings, and the effect of the various services was manifest in 
the number of those who in the after-meetings testified to 
their acceptance of Christ and trust in him. The topic of 
address was Samson, the hero of physical strength; and 
there was an earnest plea for all of physical power to use 
that power in the service of God in the work of the Church. 
A man applied to Spurgeon for work, saying: ‘‘I have not 
much learning or brains, but the finest pair of legs ever 
put on any man, and if the Lord can use them for any pur- 
pose, I consecrate them to his service.’’ He was sent to the 
outskirts of London, and accomplished a wonderful work. 

Sunday.—The services in four theaters were unusually 
full. The Standard Theater was so crowded that the Fire 
Marshall had to close the doors and about 500 people were 
turned away. The meeting was of the Boys’ Brigades of 
about thirty Baptist and Methodist Episcopal Sunday- 
schools and was under the charge of the Rev. M. R. Dem- 
ing, Superintendent of the Baptist City Mission. The 
boys took part in the exercises by singing, and by repeating 
in unison the Twenty-third Psalm and the Lord’s Prayer. 
At Niblo’s Garden and the Academy of Music there were 
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also large audiences and many requests for prayers. The 
meeting at the Thalia Theater was, however, perhaps the 
most interesting. All through the audience could be seen 
men who a month ago were ragged drunkards but who 
now are neatly clothed and are working daily at their 
trades. Each one represents the result of the personal 
work done by Ferdinand Schiverea who has persuaded 
them to come to the meetings, talked with them earnestly, 
led them in religious life and helped them to better condi- 
tions. . 

The revival work has called marked attention to the 
spiritual interests of the Italian population that crowds 
the tenements, especially on the East Side. The Chancel- 
lor of the Roman Catholic archdiocese, which has care of 
these people, estimates their number as 60,000. The census 
of 1890 gave about 40,000, and there has been comparatively 
little immigration owing to the cholera, so that those 
figures are probably too large. For these there are, accord- 
ing to the chancellor, five Roman Catholic churches, for 
Italians exclusively, under the care of the Franciscans, 
Jesuits, Apostolic Missionaries, the Society of Pious 
Fathers, etc. There are also special Italian services in 
other churches. Evangelical work is being pushed, espe- 
cially by the New York City Mission and Tract Society, 
under the general supervision of Dr. A. F. Schauffler and 
the immediate care of the Rev. Antonio Arrighi. He 
preaches at the Italian Evangelical Church at Five Points, 
and conducts services also at Broome Street Tabernacle. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church has a large mission on 
Mulberry Street, under the care of the Rev. Alberto Pace, 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church has two missions, one 
under the care of the Rev. Vito L. Calabrese. At the Bap- 
tist Mariner’s Temple, where there have been regular and 
most interesting meetings in connection with those in the 
Thalia Theater, there is an assistant who is an Italian 
and who labors very successfully among his countrymen. 
There is similar work done by many churches in the sub- 
urbs, especially in Orange, by the First Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. H. M. Storrs, pastor. It is said that in most 
cases Italians who have been converted in the missions pre- 
fer to join the regular Protestant churches as soon as they 
become sufficiently familiar with English. 
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REVIVAL WORK IN NORWICH, CONN. 


BY H, L. READE, 








THE city of Norwich, and more or less the surrounding 
towns have been recently living in one of those pregnant 
periods, brought by penitence and prayer—‘‘ when the 
times of refreshing shall come from the presence of the 
Lord.”’ 

Sixteen churches—Congregational, Baptist, Methodist 
and Universalist, among them one colored—united in send- 
invg an invitation by telegraph to B. Fay Mills, then in 
Montreal, to come to the city and remain such time as his 
other engagemerts permitted. Two weeks ago he came. 

In preparation for his coming, each church had held 
special services for prayer, and all the Congregational 
churches had held union meetings at which the necessities 
of the hour were powerfully presented; all of which 
wrought repentance in many who had wandered and 
awakened well-grounded anticipations of wide results. 

A woman’s prayer-meeting, preaching in the afternoon 
and evening, was the daily program. From the first the 
interest increased. No one familiar with the manifesta- 
tions of the Divine presence could doubt that God was in 
thecity. On the last day all places of business—stores and 
saloons—were voluntarily closed from 10 A.M. to 12 M., and 
from 3 P.M. on. A Sabbath stillness was everywhere. Meet: 
ings were held in churches and in the Broadway Theater, 
the capacity of the buildings tested to their utmost, and an 
all-pervading thoughtfulness and seriousness issued in de- 
cisions by scores among adult persons to enter at once upon 
a Christian life. 

Hundreds among all classes had signified the same pur- 
pose in previous meetings, and, on the whole, Norwich has 
had no such season of blessing for a third of a century. 
The utmost harmony of feeling and action prevailed from 
first to last, and no one can estimate the good wrought by 
the Holy Spirit’s use of sanctified means available every- 
where. 

JEWETT City, CONN. 
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PRESBYTERIAN FEDERATION. 


A MEETING was held in Philadelphia, on April 12th, at 
the rooms of the Presbyterian Historical Society, which it 
is believed will prove historic. At 10 A.M., the representa- 
tive committees of eight of the Presbyterian and Re- 
formed denominations of the United States, met to con- 
sider a plan of Federal Union which had been reported to 
their respective Supreme Judicatories at their Assemblies 
last year. The joint meeting organized by the choice of 
Joachim Elmendorf, D.D., of the Reformed Church in 
America, as chairman, and of Dr. W. H. Roberts, of the 
Presbyterian Church, as secretary. The Churches repre- 
sented officially, were, the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica, the Reformed Church in the United States, the United 
Presbyterian Church, the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
(General Synod), the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
(Synod), the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, and the 
Associate Reformed Synod of the South. The delibera- 
tions were kindly and thorough, and after hours of careful 
consideration, the Plan, having been amended in minor 
matters, was unanimously approved, and ordered to be 
forwarded to the General Synods and Assemblies of the 
Churches represented. The step thus taken is a momen- 
tous one, and if the Supreme Judicatories of the Churches 
also approve the Plan, the Churches in the United States 
holding to the Reformed Faith and the Presbyterian Polity 
will enter upon a new period in their history, a period, it is 
hoped, to be marked by great prosperity. The Plan will be 
published in our next issue. 
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THE ALLIANCE OF REFORMED CHURCHES. 


THE Executive Commission of the Alliance of the Re- 
formed Churches, Western or Amerftan Section, met in 
Philadelphia, on Thursday afternoon, Dr. T. W. Cham- 
bers, of New York City, in the chair, with Dr. W. H. Rob- 
erts, the American Secretary. The meeting was largely 
attended, and among other items of business, a Standing 
Committee was appointed on Co-operation in Home Mis- 
sions, also a Committee on the Program for the Sixth Gen- 
eral Council of the Alliance, to be held at Glasgow, Scot- 
land, in 1896 ; anda resolution was passed in favor of less 
sociology and more of Reformed doctrine and Presbyterian 
polity and worship in the proceedings of the Councils. 

In the evening a complimentary dinner was given to the 
Commission, by the Philadelphia members, at the Hotel 
Metropole, at Broad and Locust Streets. The chair was 
occupied by Geo. D. Baker, D.D., of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, and addresses were made by Dr. 
Baker, for the Philadelphia members; by Dr. Chambers, 
of the Reformed Cburch in America; Dr. W. H. Roberts 
and S. B. Brownell, LL D., of the Presbyterian Church, 
North; Dr. Pitzer, of Washington, of the Presbyterian 
Church, South; Dr. A. G. Wallace, of the United Presby- 
terian Church ; Dr. Cochrane, of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada; Dr, Black, of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, and Dr. Eschbach, of the German Reformed 
Church. The addresses were at once witty and wise, and 
the gathering was in all particulars a success. About 150 
of the leading clergymen and laymen of Philadelphia were 
present. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE General Conference of Secretaries of the Young 
Men’s Christian Assoviations of North America will be 
held at Cedar Rapids, Ia., May 2d-6th. About 300 secre- 
taries, it is expected, will be present. 








....The Rev, John Wilkinson, of England, who has been 
known for many years in connection with work among the 
Jews of London, is coming to this country. He will spend 
some time in New York, but will work especially in Bos- 
ton. 


..+-The Moravians, according to statistics just pub- 
lished, have in the American province 12,535 communi- 
cants, an increase of 374 over 1892 ; 1,283 non-communicants , 
and 5,678 childrea. Of the communicants 10,818 arein the 
Northern and 2,217 in the Southern district. 


.... The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church reports as reccipts for March, $212,784, as against 
$169,949 for March, 1893, a marked and encouraging gain. 
The total receipts for four months have been $283,329 as 
against $243,018 for the corresponding period of last year. 


...-The Moody meetings in Richmond, Va., closed last 
week Thursday. The great tabernacle was filled from day 
to day, and the effects cannot but be manifest in the 
spiritual life of the city. Hundreds both of men and 
women rose for prayer, and the inquiry meetipgs were 
large and fruitful. 


...- McCormick Theological Seminary, at Chicago, has 
lost by death Dr. Edwin C. Bissell, Professor of Old Testa- 
ment literature and exegesis. Professor Bissell was for 
some years a missionary of the American Board iv Austria, 
and for eleven years (1881-1892) Professor of Hebrew in 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 


....Ata meeting of the Presbytery of New York, last 
week, the following were chosen commissioners to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at Saratoga: Ministers—Howard Duffield, 
G. W. F. Birch, W. D. Buchanan, C. S. Robinson, J. G. 
Patterson, T. Douglas and W. C. Stitt; elders—A. P. 
Ketchum, J. J. McCook, George S. Sterry, Logan C. Mur- 
ray, W. R. Worrall, J. Yereance and R. Drummond. 


...- Bishop Horatio Southgate, who died in this city last 
week, will be remembered as the one who traveled exten- 
sively in Turkey and Persia about fifty years ago. Hewas 
consecrated bishop for the dominion and dependencies of” 
the Sultan of Turkey in 1844. His efforts to establish an 
Episcopal mission were unsuccessful, and he became rector 
of a church in this city. Since 1882 he has been in feeble 
health and without charge. 


_...The movements of the French on the West Coast of 
Africa have interfered with the mission work carried on 
by the different societies in Liberia. According to reports, 
the French have threatened to destroy the churches and 
mission buildings and force the natives to give up their 
religion for the Roman Catholic faith. At a meeting of 
the Board of Managers of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church, last 
week, a committee was appointed to go to Washington and 
urge President Cleveland to interfere for the protection of 
their work. 


...-The seventy-fifth anniversary of the Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopai Church was remembered 
at a pleasant informal service last Sunday in the historic 
Forsyth Street Church, where the original organization was 
effected in 1819. A number of prominent ministers and 
laymen were present, and Dr. S. L. Baldwin read the min- 
utes of the original meeting. An item from an old report 
read by the treasurer showed that the original idea of the 
Society was to evangelize the American Indians rather 
than undertake work in foreign lands; yet the latter had 
grown until the Church is now represented in every part of 
the world. The receipts have grown from $823 in 1820 to 
$1,231,669 in 1893, There were a number of interesting ad- 
dresses. 


...-It is reported from Rome that the Vatican has sent 
formal notices to the Archbishops of Bologna, Milan and 
Ferrara, Monsignor Segna, the Assessor of the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office, and Father Steinhuber, the famous 
Bavarian Jesuit, that at the next consistory they will be 
elevated to the rank of Cardinal. One Spanish and one 
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French prelate will also be created Cardinals. Itis said 
also that the Pope has shown to a number of the cardinals 
the proofs of his En@yclical on the union of the Roman 
Catholic and Greek Churches. The Pope evidently regards 
this as of the highest political and religious importance, 
apd claims that by the union complete autonomy of the 
schismatic churches will be restored, and the Eastern 
churches made absolutely independent of Latinism. 


....A Christian worker in Sicily writes to an English 
paper that the disturbances have hindered their work very 
much. He, however, attributes the great distress not to 
the taxation by the Government, heavy as that is, but to 
the belief fostered by the clergy that the Government is 
unjust. The Government is represented as excommunl- 
cated, godless and accursed, as oppressor and spoliator of 
the Pope and the protector of heretics and Protestantism. 
He also notes it as a significant fact that the riots have 
been confined to those provinces under full priestly sway ; 
whereas in the province of Messina and other localities 
where evangelical work has been carried on and the people 
have become enlightened, not a single riot of any form has 
taken place, tho poverty and distress are not less severe 
there than elsewhere. 


.... Evangelistic services, under the direction of Dr. L.W. 
Munball and Chess Birch, covering a period of three weeks, 
have just closed in Cedar Rapids, Ia. Thirteen churches 
united in the work at the beginning, and more joined as 
the work progressed. The largest church building in the 
city was constantly filled, and many overflow meetings 
were necessary. On one Sabbath afternoon the large 
Opera House was full of men, of whom 140 decided to live 
for Christ. Such a meeting, in character and results, had 
never been known there. At other services there were 
many and striking conversions. At the Young People’s 
Service 167 began the Christian life. Over 700 in all pro- 
fessed conversion. Nearly every place of business in the 
city was closed for two hours on Tuesday, and the business 
men packed the largest church. The city has not been so 
stirred for years. Christians and churches have been 
quickened and many saved. 


....One of the London papers recently published the 
statement that there are two thousand sittings vacant in 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle in London. This has been generally 
interpreted to mean that the feeling between the support- 
ers of the Rev. Thomas Spurgeon and Dr. Pierson has been 
so great as to occasion a marked defection. Others have 
attributed the falling off, which is admitted to be a large 
one, to the changes in population in that locality, and to the 
inevitable effect of the loss of such a man as Mr. Spurgeon. 
The deacons of the Tabernacle have published a statement 
that notwithstanding the loss of Mr. Spurgeon and the 
change in population, large congregations are still at- 
tracted, and the buildingis well filled on Sundays, the week- 
uigkt services being also well attended. There has also 
been a steady infiux of members, over two hundred having 
been received during the year. The different institutions 
under the care of the church are well supported, and the 
weekly offering toward the college funds has exceeded the 
average amount of the past seven years. There seems to 
be no good basis for the fears or criticisms. 


....The approaching national convention of Working 
Girls’ Clubs, to be held in Boston, May 9th-11th, bids fair 
to be of intense interest. It is the second convention, and 
the experience of the past year has stirred so much of 
enthusiasm in many circles, that the discussions will be 
not only entertaining but valuable. The problem of how 


to reach and hold the immense number of working girls. 


that are crowding the business establishments of our great 
cities and the factories of towns and villages, is one that 
has Jain very close to the heart of Christian people. A 
number of churches have had some experience in a small 
way, and a few larger organizations have sought to solve 
the greater questions. Perhaps no better illustration can 
be given than the experience of one of these clubs in 
Newark, N. J. The wife of a Congregational pastor, with 
some other ladies interested in the welfare of the sho 
girls in the large stores, hired the second story of a dwell- 
ing house, fitted it up, engaged a woman to take charge, 
and then went around to secure members. Their highest 
estimate did not exceed 100. The very first day over 200 
applied, and the delight of those girls in having a place 
where they can sit and read and study, in which they 
can feel a proprietary interest, has been a revelation 
to the ladies in charge. Those who have examined 
into the working of these clubs are enthusiastic about 
them as means of education and help toa higher life than 
many of their members have yet dreamed of. The practi- 
cal questious that come up in connection with their man- 
agement are very many, and someare very perplexing. The 
movement needs the cordial support of the best women in 
the country. If wisely conducted it will be an immenége 
power for good. 


...A correspondent writes that at the date of his letter 
(March,1$th) he reckons tbat about 120 Stundists and Bap- 
tists were in confinement in various prisons in the south 
of Russia. Some of these, our correspondent thinks about 
thirty, Are awaiting trial on chargesof preaching to Ortho- 
dox churches or otherwise seeking to pervert them from 
the faith ; the large remainder have been sentenced by the 
governors of their respective provinces either to terms of 
imprisonment in Russia or to banishment for five years to 
the Caucasus. Russian governors are empowered to take 
such arbitrary measures, and it is not necessary that they 
should bring their victims beforea jury. From Kief comes 
the account of a deed of more than usual atrocity. 
peasant, of the district of Skviri, and a Stundist of note in 
his neighborhood, at the instigation of an official in the 
Governor’s chancery, was arrested and put into jailon a 
charge of teaching views hostile to the Orthodox Church. 
There was a trial of some sort, from which the public were 
excluded, and he was sentenced to forfeit all his personal 
rights and privileges and to be sent to Transcaucasus for 
five years. Previous to his trial the prison officials inflicted 
horrible treatment on him. He was placed in an under- 
ground cellar, where it was pitch dark, and lime was scat- 
tered all over the flror. His torment was terrible. They 
also put lime in his food. Another leader, Foka Maker- 
enko, who was sentenced to a term of imprisonment for re- 
fusing to have his children baptized in the Orthodox 
Shurch, has appealed to a higher court, but with little 
hope of any alteration of the sentence. The portion of the 
sentence which he most feels is not the imprisonment, but 
the cruel and detestable order of the court that his children 
are to be taken from him and placed under the guardian- 
ship of relatives of the Orthodox faith. 
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THE problem of how to get the facts of missions before 
the people in such a way as to arouse their interest and 
increase their liberality is one that is constantly before 
the officers of our Missionary Boards. We are seeking to 
solve this in ourown way. There is ‘no class of news 
that is more eagerly read than mission news, especially 
when it comes direct from the field. In our regular 
mission columns, and especially in our mission numbers, 
we are giving fresh and reliable information, better than 
any other weekly paper and of a wider range than any 
monthly. Ourcorrespondents represent every Board and 
every mission field. We our doing our best, but we need 
the assistance of our readers. There are many who do 
not see these pages who yet ought to know the facts set 
forth in them, especially at this time when the Boards 
are in such need of funds. We urge the pastors to draw 
from them for their pulpit utterances, and others to use 

* them in mission meetings of every kind. Their value is 
testified to on every hand by those best acquainted with 
the work, and many journals, including one of the best 
missionary periodicals in the world, edited in Germany, 
quote from them extensively. 


CHINA. 


NORTH CHINA COLLEGE. 


BY MRS, CHAUNCEY GOODRICH, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





THE graduates of the High School and Theological Semi- 
nary at Tung-cho are doing effective work in every station 
of the North China Mission. These schools are not an ex- 
periment. The youth sent forth have already becometrue, 
tried and successful workers. Last year we passed the 
quarter centennial of the establishment of our school. 

Nearly five years ago the Board granted the request of 
the mission to establish a college. We began to plan for 
larger things. Our first college class graduated two years 
ago. A fine lot of ground was purchased just outside the 
South Gate of the city. 

When S. Wells Williams, author of ‘“‘The Middle King- 
dom,” aud a man of whom America should be proud, will- 
ed bis valuable Chinese English Dictionary to the North 
China Mission of the American Board he did not designate 
how the money accruing from its sale should be used. Last 
year the fund, amounting to seven thousand dollars, was 
given to the college. With this as a nucleus we hoped 
gifts would come in from America. Already three years 
had passed away since the Board had “ heartily indorsed 
the plan for enlargement ”’ and *‘ requested that 
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this express to you the sentiment of Christian America,” 
The college would be to them more eloquent than words. 
In its present unfinished state, with roofless walls, it is a 
spectacle to this great heathen city. Christianity is a 
spectacle. Some report “that the building was struck by 
lightning, and that we dare not go on.’’ Some say, “It 
must be the necromancy of the place is bad, or the Jesus 
Church would complete the work.” 

The missionaries and the native Christians are contrib- 
uting nobly to forward the work; but we cannot do it 
alone. The North China College is and ought to be the 
college of the Congregational churches of America, and to 
them we turn for help. A few years ago another mission 
was thrilled by a cable dispatch, saying, ‘‘ Five thousand 
extra for mission work”? Why not for once see what it 
would do to thrill the hearts of the North China Mission by 
the cablegram, “ Five thousand dollars for North China 
College.” We need fifty thousand dollars properly to 
equip the college and theological seminary ; but five thou- 
sand dollars this year will enable us to finish the college 
building for occupancy this coming autumn, removing the 
school from its present congested quarters. The buildings 
now occupied by the school are needed for our city school 
and evangelistic work. 

May He in whose name I make my plea touch the hearts 
of his children in behalf of the North China College for the 
education of native preachers and teachers. 

Tung-Cho. 


A VISIT TO THE TUNG-CHO COLLEGE, 


BY ISAAC D. HEADLAND, 
Professor in Peking University. 


I have just been to visit Dr. Sheffield, President of the 
Tung*Cho College, and I was surprised beyond measure at 
what I found there. 

1, There were sixty or more bright young men and boys, 
sitting on benches without backs, crowded into a native 
building with a brick floor, with windows at but one side, 
through which, on dark days, I feel certain light enough 
could not enter. 

2. There were some of their graduates, products of this 
school, studying in their hospital and teaching in their 
girls’ school in Peking, as bright looking young men as 
one usually meets among the higher class of officials here, 
ideal men for the future physicians, teachers and preach- 
ers of the Church in China. 

8. Just vutside of the city, on a large campus recently 
purchased—the largest premises for educational work in 
North China, but none too large for their use—is a new 
college building which had been in process of erection, but 
was only half finished for want of funds. I suppose it made 
me feel worse to see it in this condition having just come 
from that crowded room. When they told me that “ three 
thousand dollars would complete it,”? and make it one of 
the finest buildings for educational purposes that I have 
ever seen anywhere, you will not wonder that I was sur- 
prised beyond measure. 

The importance of its completion is well-nigh incaléu- 
lable. The Tung-Cho College is a necessity to successful 
missionary work here, and that building seems to me to be 
an absolute necessity to successfully preserve the health and 
educate young men for work as physicians, teachers and 
preachers in this land; and not one who reads this, if he 
saw the condition of affairs there, but would make, I am 
certain, an effort to have that building completed as soon 
as possible. 


Peking University. 





MISSION WORK IN CANTON. 


BY THE REV. R. H. GRAVES, 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 





At a recent meeting of the Canton Missionary Confer- 
ence some statistics were given by missionaries connected 
with the various missions which will convey some idea of 
the state of the Lord’s work in Canton and its vicinity. I 
will not attempt to reproduce all the statistics mentioned 
as to schools, etc., but confine myself to those bearing di- 
rectly on the native churches. The figures are not com- 
plete, as some missions did not report on some of the 
heads given in the tabular form below: 





Baptized Present No. 





steps be taken for. carrying these plans into effect at the 
earliest possible moment.” 

We believed there were those who carried the work in 
China on their hearts, who were willing to toil and sacri- 
fice for the accomplishment of our plan for a college. And 
so the work began. Two houses, as a beginning, must be 
put up for the missionary teachers in the college, and the 
college building began to rise from the grounds. 
imagine our joy? A few, sucha few, praying, loving ones 
sent us gifts, and the memory of the good these gifts did us 
and will do us is sweet to recall. But suddenly the funds 
gave out, a halt was called, the work stopped,and there 
our college stands with earnest, pleading hands. Oh, why 
is it that the churches who sent us forth, promising tagus- 
tain us, are deaf to our entreaties made during a period of 
five years through private letters and public press ? Why 
should our school of over seventy young men be kept in a 
schoolroom which cannot seat them all? Why should we 
be obliged to put four boys in rooms ten by twelve, which 
is a constant menace to their health and ours, so closely 
are they packed ? ; 

We have enjoyed telling our people of the sentiments of 
Christians in America against the Geary Bill. We have 
told of the eloquent sermons preached in the pulpits by our 
ministers, denouncing with no uncertain sound the unjust 
measures of this bill; but when they look at our college 
grounds, with its unfinished building, and say “Why?” 
we are at a loss what to say. Wewould like to say to them 
this very year, ‘Look at the North China College. Let 








MISSION. 1893. Members. Contributions. 
Tr 
y London Mission.............. ll 248 $263 
English Wesleyan........... 53 700 3 self-support- 
ing churches. 
American Presbyterian..... 156 1,182 
re 2 ee eee 14 60 283 
American Baptist............ 109 806 1,164 
German-Berlin..... iotinaigsana eins 59 374 
Scandanavian...............+ 8 30 
Can you Metals is ica iccsss 410 2,976 $2,574 





The Wesleyans reported a net loss of 40 during the year, 
as they had many deaths. The membership generally 
represents communicants. About $300 of the amount 
contributed by the Baptists was given by foreign mission- 
aries and their families, making about $864 given by the 
Chinese. Whether foreigners contributed to any of the 
sums reported from other missions I cannot say. 

The Presbyterians also have a mission on the island of 
Hainan, where they report 5 baptisms and a membership 
of 35, making in all 415 baptisms and 3,011 members re- 
ported. These figures do not include those of the societies 
whose headquarters are in Hongkong, nor those in the 
vicinity of Swatow, in the eastern part of this province. 

Tho there are no remarkable ingatherings, there is a 
steady increase in the membership of our Chinese churches 
from year to year. The Chinese Christians show an en- 
couraging readiness to give for the cause of Christ, and if 
all the year’s contributions were reported they would prod- 
ably average at least one dollar per member. 

We feel that tne outlook is encourszing. Several new 
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out-stations have been opened during the past year, and 
there have been no violent outbreaks of heathen opposi- 
tion. We trust that in answer to the prayers of God’s 
people the work will make still greater progress during 
the current year. 

Canton, 


JAPAN. 
GROWTH IN SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


BY THE REV, A. D. HAIL, 
Missionary of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


ALL the facts connected with the growth of the Church in 
Japan cannot be put into the statistical tables. These, 
which cannot be well expressed in figures, for the year 
1893, are of such a nature as to indicate an intensification 
of the spiritual life of these Japanese Christians. The 
statistics, just issued by the Rev. H. Loomis, ofthe Ameri- 
can Bible Society for last year, report a netincrease of 1,863. 
This is 280 less than the increase in 1892. While there are 
various causes which have conspired to produce this result, 
yet one reason for it may be the very comforting fact that 
the Church has attained an improved ideal of the Chris- 
tian life. On this account in many of the older and larger 
churches there has been a revision of the church rolls go- 
ing on for nearly two years. The dropping of so many 
unfaithful members last year, was the result of the inves- 
tigation of these past years. For the same reason more 
care has been bestowed upon the instruction of candidates 
for baptism, and their preparatory examination. Those, 
too, who have come info the churches have beer constrain- 
ed to more fully count the cost connected with such a step. 
The drift of public sentiment has acted as a deterrent to 
such an extent as to prevent any but those of much moral 
courage from professing Christ. That the baptisms dur- 
ing 1893 should have reached 3,636 in the Protestant com- 
munions, is, under all the circumstances, very gratifying. 
Converts have had to run the gantlet of such taunts as 
‘* disloyal,’ destitute of filial piety and patriotism. These 
things have been helpful in promoting decision of charac- 
ter. 

Recent issues of THE INDEPENDENT have already noticed 
some of the indications of the improved condition cf the 
Church in Japan. In addition to other evidences of this 
is the fact that the organizations in the churches which 
have had an unusualiy successful year are those which 
have a direct bearing upon the development of their 
spiritual activities. 

Orphanages, for which there is vast room in Japan, 
“ ragged’? schools, homes for worthy, indigent poor, and- 
various kinds of relief societies have increased and have 
been better maintained. It seems to be a spontaneous 
movement upon the part largely of the Japanese Chris- 
tiaus themselves, and of all branches of the Church. 

The two movements with which Dr. Whitney, of the 
American Legation, Tokio, is identified, The Railway 
Mission and Scripture Union of Japan, have greatly 
widened their work. Copies of carefully selected daily 
Bible readings and rules for profitable study are closely 
followed by thousands of Christians. 

The Y. M. C. A. have been deepening and further devel- 
oping their work. They have organizations in all the 
larger centers, besides a number in the smaller cities. 
There are, also, a few college associations, whose work 
runs along lines similar to that of those in America. 

The Y. P. S. C. E., under the presidency of the Rev. F. 
Harada, pastor of Bancho church, Tokio, has had a very 
prosperous year. Ina letter from him, recently received, 
he reports, in substance, as follows: The united societies 
number fifty-three; there are a few others organized, but 
not yet reported. The present probable membership is 
1,500. This movement has been mainly developed since the 
visit of Dr. Clark, in 1892, that is, principally during 1893. 
These societies represent the Methodist, Methodist Prot- 
estant,Congregational, Presbyterian and Christian Church. 
There are thirteen Christian Endeavor Societies in the Pres- 
byterian branch of the Church. It has made slow but steady 
progress. It is gradually taking hold of active Christians, 
especially young people, who had not known before how to 
work for the Church nor how to discipline themselves. 
Many of the societies, especially those in the country, are 
quite active in evangelistic and Church work. 

While the elaborate table of statistics is, in view of all 
the events of the past year, encouraging, yet those which 
cannot be tabulated are even more so. 

Osaka. 





WORK AT SENDAI. 





BY THE REV. D. B. SCHNEDER, 
Missionary of the Reformed (German) Church. 





A few weeks ago the Sendai church, in celebrating its 
tenth anniversary, rejoiced in being 398 strong. From 
Sendai as a center, churches and preaching places have been 
established in forty of the most important towns, mostly 
north of the thirty-eighth parallel of latitude. There are 
five organized churches, four of them being self-support- 
ing, and there are 1,754 believers; a girls’ school, now 
seven years old, has sixty students, mostly Christian, and 
is exerting a wide influence for the elevation and Chris- 
tianization of womanhood in this part of the Empire; 
lastly, the Tohoku Gakuin, which started seven years ago 
with seven students, as a training school for evangelists. 
This school has now developed into a well-equipped aca- 
demic and theological school, giving a preparatory course 
of three years, a collegiate course of four years, and two 
theological courses, one English and one vernacular, of three 
yearseach. The students number nearly 200. The Rev. 
Oshikawa, as president, with his eloquence and his almost 
boundlessinfluence over young men, is throwing the full 
weight of his noble self into the balance for Christ. As 
Christ is his Alpha and Omega, so he endeavors to make 
Christ the Alpha and Omega of the school, and of the life 
of every young man that enters its walls. It is now the 
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only Christian school for young men in the north of Japan. 
Its sphere is, therefore, very large, and its influence for 
good is rapidly growing. 

During the past year two remarkable meetings were beld 
in this vicinity. One was a select meeting of the fifty 
leading men, officials and prominent private citizens of a 
certain town, who came together for the purpose of hear- 
ing Christianity. At another place the legislature of the 
province adjourned and attended a Christian meeting in a 
body. All this goes to indicate that the attitude toward 
Christianity on the part of public-spirited and thinking 
men is not strongly unfavorable. On the part of the Bud- 
dhists and the lower classes, however, opposition has never 
been stronger. Public preaching is much disturbed, and I 
and others have been stoned. Missionaries and Christians 
have probably never been scoffed at and jeered so.much as 
now. But probably also the Christians have never been so 
earnest and decided in their faith as now. 

Sendai. 


INDIA. 
A MOTHER OF CHRISTIANS. 


BY SAMUEL W. HOWLAND, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 








A FEW facts in connection with a person who died near 

here last week, illustrate some phases of our work. The 
woman who died, tho not herself a church member, 
was the mother of nearly 200 Christians, including the 
fifth generation, as they reckon here. Her husband, who 
died some thirty years ago, was employed by my father 
about the house, and in that connection became a Christian, 
and received the name Aseervatham, or Blessing. Four of 
his sons were educated in the old Batticotta Seminary, and 
bore the names of patrons in America—MclIntyre, Hitch- 
cock, Bartlett and Phillips. The two former studied 
medicine under Dr. Green, and attained te prominent posi- 
tions in Government employ. Dr. McIntyredied two years 
ago in Colombo, and Dr. Hitchcock is now the health 
officer for the port of Jaffna town. Mr. Bartlett is a veteran 
catechist of the Church Missionary Society. Three of his 
daughters were trained in the Oodooville Boarding School, 
where one is now the matron, while another has been a Bible 
woman for many years. There are now living 49 grand- 
children and 54 great-grandchildren, and one great-great- 
grandchild was born last week, the day after this death, 
making 111 living direct descendants. Adding 17 husbands 
and wives of these, brings the total of living children to 
128, while if those who have died were added, the number 
would approach 200, all Christians. Of the 128 ten are 
now in Government employ, and ten in mission employ, 
including four pastors, four preachers and two teachers in 
the C. M.S. Wesleyan American and Baptist missions. 
- Aseervatham’s brother’s son is the veteran pastor of the 
Batticotta Church, and in this line also there is a goodly 
number of Christians. His widow, Valliamma, has been 
blind for nearly ten years, and quite feeble for some time. 
Two or three years ago she asked to be baptized and ad- 
mitted to the Church, and it was thought that she gave 
good evidence of readiness for thestep. But she made one 
condition, and that was that when she died her body must 
be cremated, as she could not bear to think of being a prey 
to worms. It was thought that there was no serious objec- 
tion to this, and the point was conceded. Then she said 
that the ashes must be thrown into thesea. Butas this 
has a definite heathenish significance the matter was post- 
poned. Afterward she waived this point; but the subject 
of baptism was not brought up, so far as I know. 

After her death a funeral service was held at the house, 
and the body taken to the burning ground. The heathen 
relatives wished to carry it three times around the pyre, 
according to their custom. But this was not allowed ; and 
when they asked the eldest son to kindle the pile, he refused 
and told a servant to do it. The Sanskrit word for son, 
puttra, which is also used here, is said to mean one who 
draws from the pit, because, by kindling the funeral pyre 
of his parents, he saves them from Hell. 

Each generation of Christians is freer from the supersti- 
tions of the ancients ; and when we have many large Chris- 
tian families like this they make a community practically 
independent of their heathen neighbors. 

JAFFNA, CEYLON. 


A TAMIL CHRISTIAN’S ACCOUNT OF HIS CON- 
VERSION, 
BY THE REV. J. S. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





My parents worked in the Ceylon Division of the Pio- 

neers. Neither my grandparents nor any of my ancestors 
were Christians. I was born in a family completely hea- 
then. In the Ceylon Pioneer Division my father was a 
corporal, my elder brother a storekeeper, and I a boy ser- 
geant; my mother was a devil dancer. While we were 
thus in Ceylon for several years I was an invalid with in- 
digestion. For my cure my parents made a vow to the 
goddess Minachi, of Madura, and the god Subramanian ; 
and when Father received his pension he brought me here 
to the temple to worship. Near Madura is my mother’s 
birthplace, Tenur. 
. After coming here my father continued worshiping the 
aforementioned gods, while I used to visit the mission 
schoolin Tenur. One morning the catechist in Tenur was 
having prayers and I was standing by. At the close he 
prayed the Lord’s Prayer. I had learned that in Ceylon in 
the Tamil First Book. So when the meeting was through 
I went to the catechist and said: “I know that; but will 
you not explain it to me?” The catechist immediately 
opened the Bible and, reading Matt. 6: 2-13, said: “This is 
the prayer taught by the Lord Jesus,” I inquired who that 
Lord Jesus was and wherein he was described; and he 
said : ‘ This is the book that contains the account of him.” 
I immediately began to read, and from that day took 
pleasure in reading the Bible and attending prayers. 
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This went on for several weeks, during which I read also 
‘The Bazar Book,” *‘ Blind Way,” and other books that 
that catechist gave me, and thereby was led to despise the 
heathen gods and love Jesus Christ. “Then I began to pray 
in private and to talk to my relatives and my father about 
the Savior. When Father saw this he was t:oubled, and 
took steps to keep me from becoming a Christian by hinder- 
ing, abusing and starving me. I had previously read about 
the Hindu gods, soI would show up their evil conduct and 
say: “Such beings cannot be gods; only a holy one like 
Jesus Christ can be a god ; I believe in Jesus; do you also 
believe him.” This was so hateful to my father that he 
persecuted me still more, and my relatives ridiculed me. 

Then the catechist informed the Rev. J. E. Chandler, 
the missionary in Madura, about me; and he, with Dr. 
Washburn and Father Tracy, examined me and sent me to 
the boarding school at Tirupuvanam. 

There I was instructed by Father Tracy, and received 
baptism. For four years I studied in that school and 
acted as monitor, and then was sent to the English class at 
Pasumalei for a year. 

After that Mr. Rendall sent me to work, and during one 
and one-half years, by the grace of God, two backsliding 
families were brought back to the Lord. Then, by God’s 
grace, my wedding took place. Again Mr. Rendall sent me 
to the Pasumalei Theological School, where I studied two 
years and finished the regular course. Thence I was sent 
to work in my father’s native place, and stayed there for a 


year, and won over my aunt to Christianity. 
Madura, 


TIBET. 
A NEW MISSION. 


BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, 








SELDOM in the annals of modern travel has a more ad- 
venturous journey been undertaken than the one accom- 
plished, some months since, by Miss Annie R. Taylor in 
the wilds of far Tibet. She had the honor of having passed 
through regions never before explored by any European, 
and, after a period of heroic sojourning, which occupied 
upward of seven months, in that strange land, she received 
a hearty welcome from her friends on arriving in London. 
In appearance Miss Tayloris young, pleasant in bearing, 
and womanly, none the worse, apparently, for the fatiguing 
and perilous experiences endured by her above the 
line of perpetual snow. The intrepidity displayed by one 
who was previously unaccustomed to specially hazardous 
risks, enhances the charm of an exploit scarcely paralleled 
in the present century. 

When a mere girl, in the year 1884, she was fired with an 
enthusiasm to carry the Gospel to Tibet, and her com- 
munication to the China Inland Mission with that object 
in view not receiving ‘attention as early as she expected, 
Miss Taylor, independent of outside pecuniary aid, sailed 
for China. By strenuous toil she effectively mastered the 
Chinese tongue, and subsequently went to Lan-Chau, on 
the Tibetan frontier, where no English person had previ- 
ously resided. There she acquired the language and 
traveled in various provinces, eventually reaching Darjeei- 
ing, on the frontier of India, where she remained three 
months, studying the language as spoken on that side. 
During her stay in Darjeeling, she definitely resolved upou 
attempting the journey to Lhasa, the Tibetan capital, and 
home of the Grand Lama. Going to England for a time to 
rest, she returned to the scene of her former labors under 
the auspices of the China Inland Mission, meanwhile add- 
‘ing to her knowledge of the Tibetan speech. 

The difficulties were enormous which Miss Taylor faced 
in essaying to pass through Tibet from China to Lhasa, 
chief of which at the outset was getting anybody to carry 
her baggage. Falling in with a Tibetan woman who 
wished to visit the capital, her native place, in the com- 
pany of her husband,a man named Nogo, Miss Taylor 
availed herself of their guidance and hired a number of 
cooly attendants. Tho Miss Taylor was defraying the ex- 
penses of the party for permission to accompany the 
woman and her husband, she was ultimately betrayed with 
Nogo in a disgraceful manner. On the journey Nogo 
frequently robbed and starved his benefactress, and would 
doubtless have murdered her had she not been chivalrously 
guarded by a faithful Tibetan man-servant named Pontso. 
One reason for Nogo’s threats to kill Miss Taylor was 
that she was too white, and did not turn black enough. 
Often she went supperless to bed, no wood being found with 
which to light the fires. As a rule, in the earlier stages, 
the people were friendly, except at one center, where she 
was literally ostracized, the natives refusing to sell her a 
morsel of food. At several of the monasteries, en route, 
however, she was treated with consideration and relieved 
from hunger. 

In the more westerly regions Miss Taylor’s trials and 
losses became more acute, some of her carriers dying from 
lung disease and her horses being nearly famished, to 
which dismal story is added the ferocious attacks re- 
peatedly made upon her cavalcade by brigands. These 
robbers were notorious, one of their charges against her 
being that she was a Chinese mandarin carrying officia 
letters. After crossing the Yellow River, in a boat made 
of builock skins and branches, she came to the Golok 
country, the seat of the greatest brigands in Tibet. To 
her surprise the places which she stayed at in that terri- 
tory were governed by a queen called Wachu Bumo, who 
became very friendly, and allowed her visitor a safeguard 
te pass through her dominions without molestation. The 
climate in this part was so cold that in the morning when 
Miss Taylor took hold of the plated handle of a knife, it 
froze to her fingers. One day she tried to make a plum 
pudding, when the intense cold prevented the water from 
more than merely bubbling up, instead of boiling. Not- 
withstanding that the pudding was not boiied through the 
middle, the Tibetans thought it a good dish. 

Encountering and crossing another river, called the Di- 
Chu, Miss Taylor came to Gola, and later traveled to Gegu, 
a large town, the center of a commanding mercantile in- 
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terest. Gegu lies exactly in the heart of Tibet, halfway 
between the Chinese frontier and Lhasa. At this stage of 
the journey her escort.was reduced to two Tibetan servants, 
and the tent had to be left behind for want of means to 
carry it. The heroine's safferings were pitiful. She was 
compelled to sleep in holes of the earth, wherever protec- 
tion could be secured from the chilling winds. Amid such 
exhausting hardships Miss Taylor bravely pursued her way 
until within three days’ journey of Lhasa. Most disape 
pointingly, her anticipations of entering the jealously 
watched capital were frustrated. partly from her straitened 
circumstances and hazardous surroundings, but princi- 
pally through the perfidy of her Mohammedan guide. By 
his treachery she was arrested, tho considerately supplied 
with provisions, and then expelled from the country. 
Probably the only motive for sparing her life was the fear 
which the Tibetans had of the English Government. Miss 
Taylor submitted to the inevitable, and, by the same route 
that she had come, retraced her steps to the frontiers of the 
Celestial Empire. 

Of the Tibetans, whose dialects she carefully studied 
and acquainted herself with the condition, habits and 
aspects of the natives, Miss Taylor has formed a very 
favorable opinion. Speaking generally, they are a tolerant 
people, many of them expressing astrong wish for English 
missionaries to live amongthem. TotheGospel which she 
frequently preached they listened with attention, if not 
prepared to accept its tidings. Miss Taylor gives the 
Mongolian an unenviable character. A nomad race they 
are unquestionably the worst tribes for brigandage. As 
regards foreigners being kept out of Tibet the blame is laid 
upon the Chinese who are in dread lest their trading inter- 
ests should suffer. The Tibetans, it is said, would prefer 
to trade direct with foreigners across the Indian frontier 
were it not for the opposition of the Chinese. In China gold 
is plentiful and the centers of trade of great value. 

From the time of her arrival Miss Taylor set herself 
about making plans forareturn. As her experiences be- 
came known, one after another joined her, and about the 
first of March she started on her pioneer mission, with a 
company of chosen assistants. Quite a sum of money had 
been subscribed, and the farewell meeting in Exeter Hall 
was one of intense interest. The work will] be carried on 
along the lines of the China Inland Mission, with which 
Miss Taylor is still in a measure connected. All who had 
the privilege of seeing and hearing her, as well as the many 
who have ouly read about her, will follow the party with 
great interest and earnest prayer that a blessing may fol- 
low their efforts to open up that fascinating land to the 
knowledge of the Gospel. 

DARWEN, LANCASHIRE, ENGL AND. 


TURKEY. 
MEDICAL WORK. 


BY W. A, FARNSWORTH, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 














WE are glad to know, as appears from an article in THE 
INDEPENDENT, page 229, that the true character of the 
Armenian question is understood. We have fallen on to 
evil times. The Government has come to look upon Amer- 
ican missionaries with grave suspicion, not to say as 
actual enemies. So far as I knowthere is not a missionary 
that has knowingly, in any way, favored the political plot- 
tings of the last year or two. I kuow that those of Cesarea 
have constantly and persistently opposed them. This we 
have done, not so much asa duty which we owe to the Gov- 
ernment for its protection, as the friends of the Arme- 
nians, desiring their highest good, temporal as well as 
spiritual. We are in danger of being misunderstood by 
both parties. We find our consolation in knowing that we 
are friends of both. 

Just now we feel more than ever before the great impor- 
tance of the medical department. Without any help from 
the Board, but through the aid of friends, Dr. Dodd has 
builta dispensary with waiting room, room for surgical 
operations and rooms for the accommodation of eight 
patients who have been subjected to surgical operations. 
Changes are now being made by which sixteen can be re- 
ceived. 

The doctor’s work, more especially his surgical opera- 
tions, makes a strong impression. He has already made 
hosts of friends among all classes of the people. He has a 
reputation that is scarcely, if at all, inferior to that of the 
lamented Dr. West. Government officials as well as others 
appreciate his noble work. What that work is may be 
gathered from a few facts. In 1893 he attended 4,853 cases, 
besides his hospital practice The patients received to the 
hospital were 106, The whole number of surgical opera- 
tions was 156; of these 57 were operations on the eyes. 
What words of thanksgiving and what ejaculatory prayers 
were uttered by an influential old Turk from Cesarea, who 
came blind but returned seeing! Fourteen were cases of 
calculus, 10 were amputations, 17 were tumors, and 58 were 
reported as miscellaneous. Not a death occurred in this 
little hospital, despite the many dangerous operations, till 
it had been occupied sixteen months. The doctor’s re- 
ceipts in 1893 were small as compared with his practice— 
#902; but his good name is a tower of strength to his mis- 
sionary brethren. It should be understood that the doctor, 
while devoting much of his time to medicine, is still an 
active and efficient missionary. Much of the time the past 
year the work that be was compelled to do in this line 
interfered with his medical profession. 

CESAREA. 


MEXICO. 
HOPEFUL SIGNS IN MEXICO. 


BY WM. D. POWELL, D.D., 
Missionary of the Southera Baptist Convention. 








DURING the last Presidential campaign I was spending a 
few months in the States, helping to raise the Centennial 
I walked into the headquarters of both of the great « 
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parties in Louisville, Ky., to watch their methods of reach- 
ing the masses. I soon saw that both depended largely on 
the printed page. Men and women were busily preparing 
and directing packages of literature to every part of the 
State. 1 determined to apply the same principle to my 
work on my return to Mexico. I find that the results are 
most encouraging. Last Sunday I gave away four hun- 
dred tracts on my way to and from church, and the people 
begged for more. I am also sending out many by mail to 
persons known to be liberals. I am in great want of good 
tracts in Spanish. Any friend wishing to further the in- 
terests of the Master’s cause in this inviting field can do 
so by mailing me tracts for distribution. I can find thou- 
sands of willing and interested readers. 

Since last June I have organized five churches and bap- 
tized eighty-four professed believers. Sixty candidates 
await baptism. 

I have just been seven hundred miles on horseback, 
through a very interesting portion of the country south of 
here. I found some places where the people are anxious to 
hear the Gospel; but most of the country I found already 
supplied with preaching by the Presbyterian Church. I 
did not meet a singlé Presbyterian who did not speak in 
most loving terms of Dr. Green. It was a mysterious prov- 
idence that compelled him to leave Mexico. We all hope 
for his return. 

We have just succeeded in securing a suitable hall for 
preaching, after two years of persistent effort. I have se- 
cured from friends in the city two hundred dollars toward 
furniture for the building. So that samistokenly the bit- 
ter prejudices are giving way. 

At the recent examinations of the State alee, male 
and female, two Baptist ministers were appointed by the 
Governor on the Board of Examiners. 

Those who formerly treated us as wild animals now sa- 
jute usin a most friendly manner. 

Toluca, 


SPAIN. 
PROGRESS OF THE GOSPEL. 


BY THE BEV. WILLIAM H. GULICK, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








IT iseasy,from paragraphs as well as from facts set forth 
in the general press, to gain the idea that Christian work 
in Spain is almost, if not quite hopeless. Altho there have 
really been more cases of governmental interference in 
bigh quarters with Protestant work than during the corre- 
sponding period for twenty years, it is at the same time 
true that in'almost every instance this interference has 
ended in the triumph of the Protestant cause. A few in- 
stances will illustrate this. 

* During the year the editor of a Protestant periodical in 
Malaga, replying in moderate terms to a violent attack in 
the public press by a priest, on evangelicals and evangel- 
ical doctrine, was summoned by the State’s attorney to 
answer to the charge of holding up to contempt the Reli- 
gion of the State. He asked for the editor a fine of fifty 
dollars and costs, and imprisonment for ‘two years, four 
months and oneday.’’ Bail was set at $600. The case was 
ably and eloqnently defended by one of the most promi- 
nent lawyers of the district. The judge charged the jury 
with evident sympathy for the accused, and in a few min- 
utes the jury brought in a verdict of acquittal. The agita- 
tion of the case did the cause of the Gospel unquestionable 
good, and especially so, as at the trial it was proven that, 
.tho the attack of the priest was scurrilous in the extreme, 
and in open defiance of the law that forbids that any 
Spaniard shall be molested for his religious belief, the 
State attorney, who pretended to such solicitous interest 
in maintaining the sacredness of the law, allowed the 
priest free course, while he was filled with holy horror of 
the Protestant..writer, whom he would punish with 
lengthy imprisonment and fine for alleged profanation of 
the State religion, which it was demonstrated he had 
treated with perfect respect. 

The opposition to the opening of the new church edifice 
built by the British Episcopalians in Madrid, has revealed 
the animus of a section of the conservative party toward 
the growing Protestant community in their midst, and, 
at the same time, has given occasion for the outspoken and 
public demand upon the Government to bonestly and lib- 
erally execute the law of religious toleration, by associa- 
tions and newspapers far and wide over the country, as has 
never occurred before in the history of the Second Refor- 
mation in Spain. The repeated demands to this effect on 
the part of a majority of the students of the University of 
Barcelona, leading to various open conflicts between them 
and the reactionary minority of their number, has been 
especially noticeable and significant. 

The pastor in Bilbao has under his care one of the most 
important evangelistic fields in Spain—that of the iron 
mines that lie between Bilbao and the sea. Every week he 
holds meetings in the mining district in one or another of 
several different houses that are open to him, and that are 
filled to overflowing by the miners, who are always ready 
to hear him. Here, more frequently than in almost any 
other part of our field, the pastor comes into collision with 
the priests. Not long ago the colporter of the American 
Bible Society was on hand at the dinner hour where sev- 
eral score of miners come for their midday meal, hoping ‘to 
make good sales of Scriptures. Two priests of the neigh- 
borhood happened to be there at the same time, and as- 
tutely occupied the colporter in conversation until the 
time was up and the miners had to return to their work, 
so preventing him from making any sales. 

Before the assembled miners, while browbeating the 
humble colporter, these priests arrogantly challenged his 
pastor to a public discussion. The colporter at once 
accepted the challenge, on behalf of the pastor, taking 
good care to loudly announce to the assembled miners and 
before the priests,the day and the hour that had been 
agreed upon. It soon came. The pastor was prompt to 
the engagement. It was again the midday hour, and an 
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eager crowd of some four hundred persons were ready 
But no priest appeared. ‘They waited, and at last sent a 
messenger. He found one priest c»wed and trembling, but 
who did not offer tostir. His companion, the most valiant 
of the two, had been seen a short time before making his 
way over the hills in the opposite direction. ‘“ He had just 
received an urgent mess1ge from his superior in a neigh- 
boring town.” It was a scandalous retreat. The miners 
understood it perfectly. They proposed to go in a body to 
the priest nearest at hand and force him to take part in 
the debate with the pastor whom he and his companion 
were so bold to defy—as long as they thought that he would 
not accept their challenge! but the pastor persuaded them 
toleave himin peace. They had sown the wind and they 
reaped the whirlwind. Our friend, the true shepherd of 
those Roman Catholic miners, was obliged to interpose 
energetically his pastoral authority to nfake them desist 
from putting their plan into execution—and then to make 
them cease the ribald jest and contemptuous abuse of the 
frightened and defeated priests. Theincident madea deep 
impression, and again emphasized in the minds of these 
rude, but observent men, the difference between the ig- 
norant and heartless ciiras, neglectful of their flocks and 
careless of their own conduct, and the true and hearty 
and self-sacrificing interest in their welfare of the Protes- 
tant pastor. 

It must not be supposed, however, that there is any spe- 
cial desire for controversy or the spirit of controversy. 
Persuasion and gentle methods are uniformly sought 
after. Especially is it the custom in the chapels to so con- 
duct the services that no Roman Catholic, who, perhaps 
after a painful mental struggle has overcome his 
scruples and fears, should be met on his first entrance by 
an attack on the dogmas or practice of his Church. Such 
a reception would inevitably force him into an attitude of 
self-defense, and discourage him from entering again. 
Controversy has its place, and no Protestant missionary or 
pastor shuns it from fear of not being able to cope with the 
opposing arguments. The time and place, however, they 
leave to the Roman Catholics rather than seek them for 
themselves. The time of all is better occupied in preach- 
ing the simple, loving, saving and winsome Gospel mes- 
sage without controversy, except on rare occasions. 

San Sebastian. 
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BAPTIST. 
, Tioga, Penn., accepts call to Plainfield, 








BRAKER, JAMES S 
N.J. 


CHURCHILL, H., Napoleon, Mich., resigns. 

HUBBARD, W. H., Louisville, Ky., accepts call to Ilion, N. Y. 

MELVILLE, E., Wescester, N. Y., resigns. 

REYNOLDS, J. B., Eau Claire, Wis., resigns. 

WHITE, A. F., Kalamazoo, calied to Schoolcraft, Mich. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ANDERSON, A., Providence, R. I., called to Swedisb ch., 
Worcester, Mass. 

AYER, EpwIn L., Clio, Mich., resigns. 

BAGEAIAS FREDERICK, Alba, accepts call to Sault Ste. Marie, 


BARSTOW, Joun, Glastonbury, Conn., called to Home Mission- 
ary Superintendency of Colorado. 


BISCOE, GrorGE S., Wallate, Neb., resigns. 
BROWN, DANIEL M., Dayton, O., resigns. 
BUCK, GrorGE H., Crown Point, N. Y., called to Haydenville, 


a 


BURNHAM, MICHAEL, Springfield, Mass., accepts call to Pil- 
grim ch., St. Louis, Mo. 


COREY, ErpHraArm M., Raymond, accepts call to Royalton, Wis. 

DAVIS, R. Henry, North Conway, N. H., accepts call to Wal- 
pole, Mass. 

DIBBLE, WILLIAM L., Chicago Sem., called to Ivanhoe, Ill. 

DURYEA, Mrner J., Linden and Tyrone, Mich., resigns. 

FEQgoyson. ARISTIDES T., Warner, accepts call to Antrim, 


GALER, M. H., accepts permanent pastorate,Stewartville, Minn. 
BApeien,) Hiram B., Barnesville, Minn., accepts call to Hills- 
ro, ‘ 
HOLMES, Henry M., Bartlett, N. H., resigns. 
HOYT, Hrram L., withdraws aoenptanse of call to Oxford, N. 
, oe ‘and will remain at Phoenix. 
J anon, Henry W., accepts call to Beresford and Pioneer, 


J er | ~ hala FRANK L., Omaha, Neb., accepts call to Leadville, 
‘ol. 


JONES, Joun D., Ritzville, accepts call to Medical Lake, Wash. 

KING, E. Russet (Meth.), accepts call to Paso Robles, Cal. 

LEWISs, FRANK F., Putney, accepts call to Hardwick, Vt. 

MARSH, GeorGe H., Cumberland, accepts call to Osseo, Wis. 

McCREEDY, WILuiAM, Buffalo Gap, S. D., accepts call to 
Petersburg, Neb. 

McKINNON, NorMAN, accepts call to St. John, Neb. 

MORTON, GeorGeE E., Grey Eagle, accepts call to Second ch., 
Brainerd, in connection with Randall and Parker, Minn, 

NOTT, J. LEE, pe ees Conn., called to Union ch., St. Louis 
Park, Minn., and also to Manson, Ta. 

NOYES, Warren L., Whiting, called to Castleton, Vt. 

OLgOR. WritiiaM B., Honolulu, 8. L, called to. Worcester, 

ass. 


PYATT, FRANK G., Newtonville, Ia., resigns. 
BIBARRS, THOMAS C., Dudley, Mass., accepts call to Higga- 
um. 
SMITH. ve. % "Mlaplewood, Chicago, Ill., accepts call to West- 
moreian 
SNYDER, Piren M., Middletown, Conn., accepts call to College 
Street ‘eh.. Burli ngton, Vt. 
TADE, Ewrne O., Washington, D.C., pes Cae Agat to Ase 
TOWNSEND, Louis A., ord. March hiting, I 
VROOMAN, Frank B., Salem Street ch., Woeethen? Mass., re- 


WwItttams, WILLIAM, Rochdale, Eng., accepts call to Mill- 
town, . 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ARGiEs. LuTHER H., Boston, Mass., called to Winsor, N. Y 
BENHA M, D. W. M., inst. April 1ith, Tabernacle ch., Pittsburg, 


Pen 
DAGUE, THOMAS J., Cecil, accepts call to Sn. aden 
EDWARDS, R. W.. ‘Dayton, to Otta 

HALL, Joan Q., Warsaw, Ind., goes to ashy “Minn 

HA Ys. . WALTER, McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to Dillon, 


HUNT,  OnARLES R.., Keota, Ia., called to Uni ity, 

Bote BON oealed Dell Rapids, S & Dregne. alae 
- Lee Ch to permanent ueneme, 

MONPORT, JOSEPH » Vinriotta, ag pcan call to Cairo, 


PATTERSON, {Aum b.. Chicago, I11., called to Fosto: 
ae F. De W ITT, to be inst. April 19th, tamer pe sty Pitts- 
nn. 
vO Wk hy Bihcrnto. Mo. to Thurston, Okla. Ter. 
voss. W. Marshall, Mich. hos to Tracy, Minn, 
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Fiteretare. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 


THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION.* 


BY PAUL LEICESTER FORD, ESQ. 





WHEN Balboa first surmounted the mountains between 
the Atlantic and Pacific in 1513, the knowledge of the 
‘* great West” may be said to have begun. Then Drake 
explored the western coast in his famous voyage, and re- 
turned to England with information sufficient to enable 
James the First and the later kings to grant to the new 
English colonies strips of land from the Atlantic to the 
“Great South Sea.” Buta regal grant was one thing, 
and an occupation or even exploration of the country 
quite another. By the time the English colonies were 
grown to a condition when what lay beyond the Appa- 
lachian Mountains began to interest them, the tworoutes 
of exploration, the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, 
were already in the possession of the French. To that 
nation therefore is due the honor of the first attempts to 
explore the vast unknown region. In 1724 M. Bourg- 
mont ascended three hundred leagues up the Missouri, 
but sickness prevented his further exploration. In the 
years 1738-39, Lavernendrye starting from Lake Superior 
in search of the ‘‘ Western Sea,” penetrated far into the 
West, and even claimed to have found a river flowing 
toward the Pacific which, if believed, must prove tbat he 
had surmounted the continental divide. As early as 1744 
Charlevoix had learned from the Indians how closely the 
head waters of the Missouri and the then unnamed Co- 
lumbia interlaced. Legardeur de St. Pierre, by means of 
the Pasquia River (now known as Saskatchawan), at- 
tempted to reach the ‘* Western Sea’’ in the years 1750- 
*32, but accomplished nothing more than the forming of 
a trading post at the base of the Rockies. Jonathan 
Carver went as far as the headwaters of the Mississippi 
in 1766 in a plan to cross the continent, by a passage upa 
branch of the ‘‘ Messorie” River, and from that, down 
the waters of the ‘‘Great river of the West” or ‘‘Ore- 
gon.” In 1792 Fiddler traveled along the south branch 
of the Saskatchawan to the base of the Rockies, and win- 
tered at the headwaters of the Missouri. Finally, in 1798, 
Alexander Mackenzie reached the continental divide by 
following the Peace River, and descended the Columbia 
to the Pacific coast, being the first white man to cross the 
continent. Even before this, however, the French trad- 
ers had pushed two thousand miles up the Missouri, till 
blocked by the great falls of that river, and on the Pa- 
cific coast one of Vancouver’s ships shad explored the 
Columbia River for over eighty miles from its mouth.+ 

Such was the history of Western exploration when 
Napoleon, finding he could not retain Louisiana, flung 
it to the United States rather than let it becom; an 
Eaglish colony. Just what was so transferred was a 
geographical problem over which diplomatists arg ied 
for forty years. But Jefferson, if a strict construction- 
istof written constitutions, ¢onstrued this quitclaim deed 
to the great West by its most liberal possibility, and held 
that it extended the rights of the Uaited States through 
to the Pacific, tho he did not venture to give to the new 
territory either a northern or southern boundary. Half 
to make good his claim, and half to satisfy the scientific 
curiosity which was so strong a personal trait in his 
character, he at once planned an exploration,of this new 
acquisition and gave the command of it to Meriwether 
Lewis, his whilom private secretary. Lewis associated 
with himself in the command, Captain William Clark, a 
brother of the famous George Rogers Clark, who had 
saved for the United States the middle West during the 
Revolution. Volunteers were called for, and, leaving 
St. Louis in May, 1804, the expedition reached the Pacific 
in September, 1805, and re-entered St. Louis in August, 
1806, after having, as they were informed on their re- 
turn, ‘been long since given up by the people of the 
United States generally, and almost forgotten.” 

The narrative of this expedition truly constitutes, as 
Dr. Coues points out, a ‘national epic of exploration.” 
Indeed, it is so rich a mine that from it has been taken 
much that has become, in less archaic forms, almost 
folklore in their universal knowledge and acceptance. 
Scarcely a story of Western adventure or red Indian, 
cannot be traced to its original in the adventures of this 
exploration. In their more than three years’ absence the 
party traveled over seventy-five hundred miles, In 
broad pirogues, in slight canoes, on foot, or on horse- 
back, they fought their way through pathless and un- 
known regions. At times the men toiled for hours in the 
icy water, walking on sharp rocks, pulling the canoes 
after them. Again, stores and canoes had all to be taken 
ashore and carried long distances round falls and rapids, 
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* HISTORY OF THE EXPEDITION UNDER THE COMMAND OF LEWIS 
AND CLARK, TO THE SOURCES OF THE MISSOURI RIVER, THENCE 
ACROSS THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS AND DOWN THE COLUMBIA RIVERTO 
THE PACIFIC OCEAN, PERFORMED DURING THE YEARS 1804-'5-’6. 
(Edited) by ELLIoTT Coves. In four volumes. New York: Francis P. 
Harper. 1.93, 

* The American claim to the Columbia rested in part on the priority 
1 discovery by Captain Robert Gray who, in his second voyage, en- 
a te river May llth, 1791, and named it from his ship, the ‘Co- 
FE ia,” from Boston. His report had an important influence on 

efferson twelve or thirteen years later.—Ep. INDEPENDENT. 
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with exccessive toil. Dangerous rapids were fearlessly 
descended, tho with many an upset and spill. Mounted 
on half-tamed Indian horses, they picked their way over 
marsh and snowcrust. Sometimes they retraced dis- 
tances it had taken laborious days to pass over. For other 
days they were without dry clothing, and slept at night 
on sodden ground without shelter from the downpouring 
rain. Surrounded often with savages and wild beasts, 
again passing days without sign of human oranimal life ; 
blocked at one time foran hour from descending the 
Missouri where it was a mile wide by a great buffalo 
herd crossing the river ; at times seeing twenty thousand 
of these animals spread before their eyes on the plain, 
and in the Columbia finding the salmon so thick that the 
fish actually pushed each other on shore, yet at‘ times 
forced to live on horseflesh, Indian dogs, stale fish, wild 
berries, and even with days of short rations or no rations 
atall; suffering agonies from mosquitoes and fleas, such 
as cannot be realized in this day; in spite of all this labor 
and exposure there was hardly a day’s delay by sickness, 
and the thirty-two who started from Fort Manian for 
that distant journey returned in safety and good health 
to that fort. The story truly constitutes a great monu- 
ment to American energy, courage and endurance. 

The results of the trip, aside from its mere crossing of 
the continent, were many. To geography, to botany, to 
natural history, to philology, to science generally, it 
added a great store of knowledge. Thanks to Jefferson, 
the officers had been specially trained to fit them for the 
scientific side of the expedition, and every animal, pl.nt, 
and Indian tongue met with was recorded in their note- 
books. Even daily meteorological tables were kept. 
Here for the first time was revealed to general knowledge 
the existence of the grizzly bear, the “‘ bighorn,” and the 
prairie dog, besides much else that was new in fauna and 
flora. But perhaps the most interesting portion is that 
which deals with the Indian tribes. 

With hardly an exception, the previous attemp‘s to 
explore the West had been prevented by the hostility of 
the natives, yet in this endeavor,tho the expedition pas3ed 
through tribe after tribe,and was often outnumbered many 
times over, only twice in the whole march was any real vio- 
lence offered to the party, and but once were they forced 
to fire on the Indians. To offset these, we find a record 
of aidand kindness that far more civilized peoples would 
not have equaled. But for the Indians the expedition 
would not have succeeded. Food, horses and guides they 
supplied,often without reward,and sometimes when their 
own supplies of food were deficient. . Nothing that they 
possessed they seem tohave refused to the whites. That 
they received usually gifts in return means little, for 
oftentimes the party was largely at their mercy, and a 
few beads and medals were poor bribes when the whole 
outfit was placed in the opposite scale. There is some- 
thing very sad in the returns made by the whites. It is 
true,this expedition dealt fairly with the Indians, in inten- 
tion ; but whisky, glass beads, bright uniforms and ficti- 
tious medicines and potioas were not fair exchanges; and 
the expedition does not show off creditably in taking ad- 
vantage of the Indian’s igaorance or weakaess in such 
trading, while the occasional glimpse furfiished of the 
other white men’s dealings with the natives can only 
make one feel scorn for the superior race. From them 
the Indians received smallpox so deadly that it destroyed 
whole villages, and other virulent diseases against which 
the Indians had no remedies. From the trading ships 
on the Northwest coast they learned English, but of so 
foul a nature that it could not be repeated in this narra- 
tive. By them they were bribed to destroy the game for 
the sake of obtaining the furs, and eventually to bring 
upon themselves want and starvation. To them they looked 
for the whisky (or ‘‘Great [white] Father’s milk,” as they 
innocently called it), with which they held unrestrained 
debauches, which involved men, women and children. 
Yet we think the present narrative shows that, however 
the white may have hastened the decadence of the Indian, 
the end was inevitable. The tribes were naturally im- 
provident. Aside from the exchanges of necessary arti- 
cles for useless finery, they were wasteful in the extreme 
of all about them. They wouldkill a thousand butfaloes 
in a “ drive,” in order to eat three or four. They used 
dried salmon for fucl, only later to eat gladly the entrails 
and hoofs of slaughtered animals left by the expedition. 
A chief recreation among them was gambling. They 
went to war on the slightest pretexts. Even at that 
time their survival as a people could be seen to depend 
on their adoption of civilization. Short of that, their 
existence would be only coeval with the buffalo, and the 

extinction of that animal would be the deathknell of the 
American aboriginal, unless he had ceased to be the 
ferine man. 

The story of this expedition was made public at the 
time in various published forms, and has been of recog- 
nized scientific value as wellas of popular interest. The 
authorized account was prepared by Nicholas Biddle 
and Paul Allen, from the notebooks kept by Lewis and 
Clark, and was first published in 1814. A republication 
of this text is given in the present edition, but with 
some additional matter, partly taken from the original 
notebooks, and biographies of Lewis, Clark and 
Sargeant Gass, a bibliographical introduction, and most 
elaborate annotations by the new editor, Dr. Coues. In 
certain respects the task has been done in 3 manner 
beyond praise. Dr. Coues has almost a cult for the men 
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and for the work. Lewis and Clark are not to him two 

half-educated men, leading frontiersmen; they are 
‘*ideal Jeaders,” ‘‘ model journalists.” _ Lewis is a 
‘*young nobleman” and Clark ‘“‘one of the greatest 
geographers this country has ever produced.” The 
“story of this adventure stands easily first and alone.” 
With such a love for all connecied with the expedition, 

the editor has been indefatigable in gathering informa- 

tion which throws light upon it. In this edition is embod- 

ied a vast mass of information nowhere else obtainable. 

From his own experience in the West, and from his 

great knowledge of animal and plant life, Dr. Coues has 

solved many a puzzling question in the text and 
elaborated many a passing sentence into a lengthy foot- 
note. But to this fetish is also due many defects. The 
text at times is overburdened with notes which are 
wordy to a degree and sometimes so irrelevant that they 
seem more intended to exploit Dr. Coues’s knowledge 
and person al experience, than to illuminate the subject 
matter. Frequently the comments are distinctly fool- 
ish, and the use of Eaglish strained, as when a Govern- 
mental document is styled ‘‘ occult,” a man is said to 
have been “elliptical” and a railroad to ‘‘ meander.” 
Nor is Dr. Coues without prejudices. For no apparent 
reason he shows ia his volumes the most violent feeling 
against Paul Allen, one of the editors of the original 
edition, and against Charboneau, the interpreter of the 
party. Certainly Allen was perfectly fair in his giving 
the chief honor to the origi nal editor, and his own work 
was no less than he claimeditto be. As for Charboneau, 
there is nothing in the text to prove that he did not do 
his duty, and he was probably quite as worthy as any of 
the rank and file, who were naturally rough men. 

A surprising fact stated in Dz. Coues’s introduction, is 
of his discovery of the original notebooks of the expedi- 
tion, after he had actually sent his book to press. The 
existence of these volumes has been a matter of such 
common knowledge that it is astonishing that it should 
have been learned so late by one who had been studying 
this expedition since 1876. Despite the lateness of the 
discovery, he has made good use of them, by adding in 
fo >taotes, large excerpts from the text of the notebooks. 
Personally, we cannot but regret that Dr. Coues chose 
to republish the Biddle-Allen text, which is nothing but 
a weakening of the notebooks. A republication of the 
notebooks with the original documents relating to the 
expedition would have been a far more scholarly work, 
and in its present shape the book can never expect to af- 
tract much popular favor, which is the sole excuse for 
its original publication in this form. But Dr. Coues has 
given us the edit'on of Biddle and Allen if not the edition 
of Lewis and Clark. By a singularly unfair wording of 
the. title-page Dr. Coues makes himself appear in the 
present edition as the sole author of the work, to the 
entire suppression of Lewis and Clark, authors, and 
Biddle and Allen, editors. Some day we trust he will 
give usa narrative on which his name as editor, if not 
author, shall stand more fairly alone. 
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Sketches of Congregationalism in Rhode Island, with 
Special Reference to the History of the Beneficent Church. 
By James Gardiner Vose. (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. 
$1.25). We have in this highly interesting volume another , 
contribution of the New England ministers to New England 
history. Tho the church over which Dr. Vose presides in 
Providence, R. I., does not go back with its organized his- 
tory to the Roger Williams times and is antedated by the 
First Baptist Church and by the First Congregational Par- 
ish (now Unitarian), it has a history of its own nearly a 
hundred and fifty years old, which it traces back to the be- 
ginning on very interesting lines of historic ccnnection. 
The larger history, to which that of the Beneficent Church 
belongs, has often been written, in controversy, and often 
in the dry fashion of critical inquiry, but never, so far as 
we know, in a sweeter, more uncontroversial and attractive 
way than by Dr. Vose in the first four or five addresses 
published in this volume. Providence has the advantage 
of knowing its own history. To say nothing of the very re- 
markable historic collections of the Carter Brown library, 
in Judge Durfee, Professor Diman, Mr. Arnold, and Mr. 
Ryder, the city has had among its citizens firstrate local 
historians whose light has not yet faded from it. Under 
their careful investigations, aided by the late Dr. Dexter’s, 
controversy has very largely subsided as to th2 once burning 
question of Roger Williams and the Rhode Island Quakers. 
Roger Williams appears in the accepted version as ren- 
dered by Dr. Vose, shorn of some of the attributes of the 
earlier legend, but in confirmed possession of those that 
belong to a strong. honest leader of men, plentifully en- 
dowed with large ideas and large faults, both of which had 
to do with his expulsion from Massachusetts, tho immer- 
sion and anti-pedobaptism were not among the consider- 
ations which led up to that result. Dr. Vose shows, again, 
in these addresses that Williams’s differences on baptism 
were not developed until several years after the founding 
of Providence. As to the Quakers, Dr. Vose is beyond all 

doubt right in describing them as unwelcome troublers, 
who tried sorely th® patience both of Williams and of his 
associates. He is also right inthe assertion that the for- 
bearance with which they were treated cooled their ambi- 
tion, and proved as good in policy as it was Christian in 
principle. Dr. Vose throws a slightly humorous light over 
some of the old controversies of Rhode Island history which 
isextremely happy. When hecomes to his own Church he 
does thesame. He succeeds to admiration in bringing out 
the points of the history without wetting his foot in the 
disagreeable parts of it. He loses no opportunity to say a 
good word for Rhode Island and the people of Providence. 
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In a quiet way he doubts and even denies a 
good deal that has gone into current belief 
as to the composition of Rhode Island soci- 
ety, and repudiates the aspersions cast on 
it by the severe critics of Massachusetts 
Bay. That personal independence was 
carried to great extremes, and produced its 
crop of divisions, annoyances and hard 
feeling, he does not deny. Of the sermons 
which relate to his own ‘“ Beneficent” 
Church, which seems, perhaps, from the 
first to have been called by the popular 
rather than its own official name, we need 
not speak. They will be highly appreciated 
in the very large constituency of the Church 
and its friends and of the Rhode Island Con- 
gregationalists. 


The Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible - 
Showing Every Word of the Text of the 
Common English Version of the Canonical 
Books and Every Occurrence of Each 
Word in Regular Order; together with a 
Comparative Concordance of the Author- 
ized and Revised Versions, including the- 
American Variations ; also Brief Diction- 
aries of the Hebrew and Greek Words of the 
Original, with References to the English 
Words. By James Strong, 8.T.D., LL.D. 
(Hunt & Eaton, New York. 96.00.) We 
have printed the long title of this work as 
the best summary account of the book, 
which is honestly and accurately described 
in it. Dr. Strong has had this work in 
hand for more than thirty years. The as- 
sistants employed by him in that time 
number over one hundred. The amount of 
work involved in the first of the five distinct 
Parts which go to make it up is enormous. 
It is, first, an exhaustive Concordance of 
King James’ Bible. Between the Main 
Concordance, the addenda and the appendix 
of forty-seven minor words, every word in. 
the Authorized English Bible can be found 
and located by itsaid. At the end of this 
prolonged labor on the Main Concordance, 
more than two thousand occurrences of 
words were found to be omitted, and have 
been duly noted in the special Addenda, 
printed as asupplement. The Appendix of 
forty-seven minor words, such as a, it, the, 
etc., is hardly of sufficient importance to 
justify the enormous amount of work re- 
quired to complete it, or of the one hundred 
and twenty odd quarto pages given up to it. 
These are succeeded by a ‘*‘ Comparative 
Concordance”’ of the Authorized and 
Revised Versions, including the readings 
proposed by the American company. For 
purposes of Bible study this department 
compares in value with the Main Concord- 
ance itself. It lays before the English stu- 
dent every variant reading which has im- 
portance and authority enough to have been 
adopted by the revisers or to have been ap- 
proved by the American scholars. Through- 
out the whole Concordance, in allits parts, 
the word; are arranged in the order of their 
occurrence in the Bible, the same which is 
adopted in Cruden, and which we believe to 
be practically the best and simplest. This, 
of course, has required the analytic order 
adopted by Young to be abandoned and 
with it the method of connecting the Eng- 
lish words with the Greek and Hebrew 
originals by placing the Greek or Hebrew 
word and definition at the head of each 
topic, as we have them in Young. The rea- 
son for doing this in an Analytic Con- 
cordance is very obvious, and in a work 
which aims to be comprehensive as Dr. 
Strong’s does, had to be considered. The 
abandonment of the analytic and topical 
order (Young’s) left Dr. Strong no choice 
and committed him to the two Greek and 
Hebrew elementary lexicons, which are 
incorporated into his volume. The lexical 
work done in these is only of the simplest 
and most elementary description, being, in 
fact, hardly more than Young attempted in 
connection with each word in the Main 
Concordance. Strong’s method is, however, 
not so fragmentary and commends itself 
to us as having the great advantage of refer- 
ring the student in every case to a complete, 
brief, €lementary but systematic lexical ex- 
position of the Greek or Hebrew word and 
of indicating mallthegroups of meanings 
the particular meaning each word bears in 
the English text which translatesit. By a 
very simple system of numbers affixed to 
every leading text-word in the Main Con- 
cordance the reader is referred directly to 
its Greek or Hebrew usage in the Lexicon. 
The very great utility of this arrangement 
will be recognized at once by ordinary stu- 
dents, and we will not undertake to say how 
far advauced in scholarship a student must 
be before its utility will cease forhim. The 
Appendix, of some 120 pages of minor words, 
might be dispensed with. There is not 
utility enough in it to pay for the addition 
in bulk to a volume which will be too bulky 
at best. The text and type are better in this 
work than in Cruden, but not as good as in 
the Huglish edition of Young. The paper 
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might be made thinner and stronger by an 
improvement of stock used in it. A hard, 
tough, thin linen paper should be used in 
books of this character which are intended 
for daily use and will be subjected to much 
wear. The omission of the appendix of 
minor words would probably save the pub- 
lishers in cost more than the difference in 
stock would amount to, and leave a balance 
to be expended in type and printing which 
would be a boon to the reader. The English 
publishers understand better than we do 
their obligations to save the eyes and the 
brain of their readers, It is a thousand pit- 
ies that when a scholar like Dr. Strong has 
for thirty years been at work on a magnum 
opus of this nature and brought it tosucha 
pitch of incomparable utility and thorough- 
ness, the result should not be spread before 
students in a page which is far less fatigu- 
ing in the prolonged examinations and com- 
parisons of ascholar’s study. * 


The Industries of Russia. Manufactures 
and Trade (Vols. Land II), Agricultureand 
Forestry (Vol. Ill), Mining and Metallurgy 
(Vol. IV), Siberia and the Great Siberian 
Railway (Vol. V), with descriptions of the 
water communication between Siberia and 
Europe. This isa work as bewildering in 
extent as the Russian Empire, and done on 
a magnificent scale, thoroughly and system- 
atically. It was prepared at the order of 
the Russian Minister of Finance for the 
Columbian Exposition, by the Russian De- 
partment of Trade and Manufactures, Min- 
istry of Finance, and by the Department of 
Agriculture and the Ministry of Crown 
Domains. . It was intended to be the crown- 
ing summary of the Russian Exhibit at 
Chicago which should present a general 
and, as far as possible, detailed review of 
the most developed industries of Russia, of 
her lines of trade and communication, re- 
sources and customs policy, and to give 
Americans and other visitors at the Faira 
more correct impression of the present state 
of trade and industry in Russia, and of the 
industrial and commercial possibilities of 
the country. Many specialists were en- 
gaged in the work, and the whole placed 
under the editorial direction of D. I. 
Mendeléeff, "Professor in the University of 
St. Petersburg. Thus much for the orig- 
inal Russian work. The difficult task of 
giving it an adequate English dress and of 
preparingit for the use of English and Amer- 
ican readers was intrusted to the American 
Consul General, Mr. J. M. Crawford, whose 
thorough command of the language, as well 
as his familiarity with the technical de- 
tails of the industrial subjects dis- 
cussed in it, has enabled him to complete 
with much expedition the translation of 
the 1600 octavo pages which compose the 
five volumes. They present a fairly com- 
plete summary of Russian industries with 
a history of their development and consti- 
tute on the whole an unrivaled exposition 
of the material and industrial condition of 
the Empire... The fifth volume, on Siberia, 
the Siberian trans-Asian railway and the 
water lines of communication with Europe, 
is a most luminous and illuminating ex- 
position of the Russian question in its 
Asiatic relations. It shows at a glance 
just how far Russia has advanced, what 
her hold on the country is, at what it is 
and must be directed, with what prospects 
and under what conditions it is advancing 
to its full development. Nothing at all 
approaching this monumental work in 
scope and exhaustive thoroughness has been 
attempted in our language. The Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons have been appointed 
American agents for the sale of the limited 
number of copies which have been sent to 
this country. (New York. Five vols., 8vo, 
in paper, $6.00.) 


Introduction au Nouveau Testament. 
By F. Godet. Introduction particuliére, I, 
Les Epitres de S. Paul. (Neuchatel, 1893 : 
Attinger Fréres. Pp. xiv, 737. Price, 15 
francs.) Forsome time it had been known 
that the tireless pen of the octogenarian, 
Godet, had in preparation an Introduction 
to the New Testament on an extensive 
scale. Of this work the first volume has 
now appeared, and, D.V., three others will 
follow. Largely for personal reasons the 
author has devoted this volume to the dis- 
cussion of the Pauline Epistles, and New 
Testament students have every reason to be- 
gratefulfor this. The present promises not 
only to be the most exhaustive New Testa- 
ment Introduction written for many years, 
but to be also the result of a ripe scholar- 
ship of nearly seventy years’ patient and per- 
sistent research. Prepared from the stand- 
point of a fair-minded yet decided conserva- 
tism, it is fairly entitled to adouble wel- 
come in these days when the character of 
current biblical criticism on the whole is 
more negative than positive. Godet’s ideas 
and position are well known from his two 


gospel and two epistolary commentaries ; 
but this is the first specimen of his in an 
isagogical work of an extensive character. 
In many particulars it is a union of an In- 
troduction and a biblical theology, the de- 
velopment of Pauline thought being a 
prominent feature in the exposition, even 
detailed exegesis at particularly difficult 
and knotty points being also included. In 
this combination of the two disciplines the 
method is unique. It represents the exact 
opposite of the method in Holtzmann’s 
Einleitung. Godet’s discussions cover all 
lower or textual criticism. He frankly 
recognizes the all-important functions and 
benefits of criticism, but throughout de- 
nies that it has seriously modified the older 
views on the Pauline Epistles. These he 
arranges in chronological order, assigning 
I Timothy and Titus to the time between 
the first and the second Roman captivity of 
Paul, and II Timothy to thesecond captivi- 
ty. The Pauline letters are all regarded as 
genuine. The second volume will treat of 
the Gospels and the Acts; the third of the 
Catholic Epistles; the fourth of Hebrews 
and the Apocalypse. 


Kirchenrecht. Von Rudolf Sohm. Ers- 
ter Band. Die geschichtlichen Grundlagen. 
(Leipzig: Dunker und Humblot, 1892; pp. 
xxiii, 700.) Price 18.50 marks. This is one 
of the most remarkable books even for 
Germany, the “land of authors and think- 
ers.”’ A law professor of the University of 
Leipzig, preparing a history of Church 
Polity (Kirchenrecht) discusses the New 
Testament basis of his science in such a 
manner that exegetes, Church historians, 
and students in general cannot but study 
his deeply suggestive work without the 
greatest of profit. His central thesis, that 
a fixed Church polity is in contradiction to 
the spiritual character of, the Church as 
such, and was not originally in primitive 
Christianity a part and portion of the 
Church, may be right or wrong; yet his 
researches into the character of the earliest 
Christian congregations and the worship, 
into the kinds and grades of the ministry, 
the office of bishops, deacons, presbyters, 
teachers, prophets, etc., etc., are such that 
even the best grounded specialist will have 
much to learn and possibly not a little to 
forget in studying this noteworthy produc- 
tion of a thoroughly'Christian law profes- 
sor. His investigations put an altogether 
new aspect on not a few New Testament 
passages and teachings and are a revela- 
tion even to the close student of these 
books. The special interest, therefore, cen- 
ters in the first third of the book treating 
of the Primitive Christianity (Urchristen- 
thum). The second part, treating of the 
Catholic Church, and the third, treating of 
the Reformation period, do not possess the 
interest attached to the first. Sohm’s first 
volume of his Kirchenrecht is a model of 
the best German scholarship, but a work 
that requires the closest ofstudy. Itis pre- 
eminently a book for students. 


The author of that very charming book, 
‘*Colonial Times in Buzzard’s Bay,’ Mr. 
William Root Bliss,.has apparently dis- 
covered that all his studies and sketches of 
the “‘ Old Colony ” could not goin one book ; 
for he has given us another, The Old Colony 
Town, and Other Sketches, composed, for the 
part, andin the best part, of Old Colony 
sketches as it nowis. Theyare done with 
great spirit and humor, and the closest pos- 
sibleobservation. Mr. Bliss delights in the 
antiquarian relations of his subject as much 
asin the people whose portraits he draws 
and the landscape of which he gives us 
such sketches. He has a mirth-compelling 
pen, and knows how to mix the colors of 
his chapters to the very shade of the scene 
before him. He has the instinct of the true 
lover of antiquity,and raises his voice in 
good, honest indignation against the local 
tinkering which transformed ‘ Wood’s 
Hole” into ‘‘Wood’s Holl.”” He quotes Sam- 
uel Sewall, the witchcraft judge, as making 
this note of the place, April, 1702: ‘Call at 
Mr. Robinson’s Ferryhouse ; his Boat is at 
Little Wood’s Hole.” That entry should hold 
the name fast, especially against the base- 
less theory on which it was changed that the 
name was a survival of the Northmen on 
Vineyard Sound, who called the hills. 
“ Holls.” The historic transmission of the 
name from a doubtful people who at best 
did not transmit themselves, and left no suc- 
cessors to report them or their doings, re- 
calls Artemas Ward’s wonder, not that 
*“ the stars had names, but howin natur any 
cretur ever found them out.”’ The papers on 
“The Ambit of Buzzard’s Bay,” on “ Old 
Roads near Buzzard’s Bay ” and the “‘ Old 

Colony Town,” to say nothing of the others 
are loaded with New England humor and 
the rich lore of the local antiquary. 


Sidney Lee’s Dictionary of Nativnal 
Biography grows in utility with every new 
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volume. It has now advanced to Vol. 
XXXVIII,-which covers the space from 
Milman to Moore, and includes in it so 
many names of the highest importance and 
interest, as to be a truly magnificent vol- 
ume. Milman alone has been a sufficiently 
distinguished name in Great Britain tomake 
Richard Garnet’s article on the Dean of St. 
Paul’s a good send-off for the number. Next, 
with little more than the distinguished 
succession of Milners between comes 
the great name of Milton, at the head of a 
superb article by Leslie Stephen, the origi- 
nal organizer of the National Dictionary 
and done in his very best style, a model of 
accurate, critical writing, in which the 
contents of as many volumes are com 

pressed into some fifteen pages. The Mit- 
fords form another interesting series, in 
which we note especially the article on 
Mary Russell Mitford, by Miss Elizabeth 
Lee. Col. R. H. Vetch writes the article on 
Robert Moffat, the missionary and father- 
in-law of Livingstone. The long article on 
General Moock is by C. H. Firth. One of 
the most striking articles in the volume is 
that on Sir Thomas More, which is worthi- 
ly done by Sidney Lee. So far as wé have 
observed the most voluminous title in 
the number is Moore. Among the notices 
under that name we note especially those 
on the soldier, Sir John Moore, the hero of 
Corunna, by the late Sir Henry Manners 
Chichester and on Thomas Moore, the poet, 
by Richard Garnett, LL.D. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $3.75.) 


The versatility of Charles Godfrey Le- 
land belies the old adage concerning Jacks 
at all trades. The critics are hardly done 
with reviewing and praising his autobi- 
ographical work so recently published, and 
now there comes another book from his pen 
written for quite a different class of read- 
ers. Elementary Metal Work aims to be a 
practical manual for amateurs, or for the 
use of teachers in schools. The author’s ex- 
perience as Director of Industrial Art Work 
in the public schools of Philadelphia gives 
him a pretty clear idea of what such a 
manual ought to be. In this volume Mr. 
Leland does for metal work what he has 
done in earlier volumes for leather work, 
wood carving and other minor arts. He 
treats in a practical way of bent iron, flat 
and molded sheet, and repoussé work, and 
of ornamental silver, nail, scale and stencil 
work, all of which are carefully illustrated 
while the elementary processes in each case 
are explained and the necessary tools and 
materials named and generally figured. 
Mr. Leland assures his readers that some 
of these branches of metal work were taught, 
in the industrial art classes of the Phila- 
delphia public schools, to pupils who, on 
leaving school, immediately obtained well 
paid employment because of their training. 
The designs are generally quite attractive, 
being drawn, many of them, from Floren- 
tine work. The manual ought to find a 
ready sale among the many young people 
with whom metal work is now the favorite 
artistic fad. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$1.50.) 


We have before us the latest part in Mur- 
ray’s great Historical Dictionary. (’A New 
English Dictionary on Historical Princi- 
ples. Edited by James A. H. Murray. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.25 per 
Part.) It covers the ground in the second 
division on which the work is progressing 
under the superintendence of Henry Brad- 
ley and which began with the letter BE, from 
Everybody to Ezod. It forms in the final 
make-up of the completed work a Part of 
Vol. III. This Part falls therefore in the 
second section of the work which, with the 
view of hastening the rate of publication, 
has been placed under the editorial direc- 
tion of Mr. Bradley, former President of the 
Philological Society. Work on the first sec- 
tion is rapidly advancing soas to fill up the 
interval that lay between it and the begin- 
ning of Mr. Bradley’s section of work at the 
letter E. The letter C was completed last 
year, and the letter D, which is now in press, 
only remains to be done to give us a contin- 
uous dictionary from A to F. This great 
work has been noticed so often in our col- 
umns during its progress through the press, 
that we need speak here only of the new 
number and note that one more Part will . 
probably unite the two sections on which 
the work has been carried forward, and that 
we shall then find ourselves able to begin 
binding the work in a continuous series 
from A through to F. 


‘In the Rulers of India’ series we have 
another excellent memoir of the life and 
work of one of the men who have made 
Great Britain a power in India, Sir Thomas 
Munro and the British Settlement of the 
Madras Presidency. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. 60 cents.) The author of this 
volume is the late John Bradshaw, Inspect" 
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or of schools at Madras, news of whose 
death has but recently reached us. For 
twenty-five years he had been devoted to 
education “in India,-and sacrificed himself 
to his strenuous demands upon himself. 
A better hand could not have undertaken 
the task of writing this memoir. Sir 
Thomas died of cholera July 6th, 1827. His 
administration was a great one, the 
memory of which survives and still comes 
up among the people whenever calami- 
ty befalls them. His connection with India 
went back to the war with Hyder Ali and 
Tippoo Sabib. When he became Governor 
of Madras, in 1820, probably no man in the 
Presidency had seen more of the country or 
knew it better than he. His Life has been 
written in these volumes by the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, Chaplain-General of the Forces, and 
by Sir A. J. Arbuthnot, His Letters have 
also been published. This volume is based 
upon these larger works, and the personal 
investigations of the author, Mr. Bradshaw. 


“The Journal of Martha Pintard Bayard, 
London, 1794-1797. Edited by S. Bayard 
Dod. (Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 
$1.50.) The author of this journal was the 
daughter of Louis Pintard, a Huguenot 
merchant of this city,who stood high in the 
confidence of Washington. She married 
Samuel Bayard, also of Huguenot descent 
and son of Col. John Bayard, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and therefore belonged to the family 
of the illustrious man who is now our 
Minister at the Court of St. James. Her 
husband, at the age of twenty-eight years, 
was appointed by Washington agent to 
prosecute in the British Admiralty courts 
the American claims under the Jay treaty, 
and recovered for American citizens for 
losses by illegal seizures, $10,345,000. This 
delicious little volume contains Mrs. 
Bayard’s journal from the day she set sail, 
until within a year of her return. It does 
not contain matter of high public impor- 
tance, but is one of the most delightfully 
simple and unaffected journals that was 
ever put to print. Mrs. Bayard goes 
through the grandeur of the court and the 
nobility with the perfect simplicity of an 
American democrat. She walks with the 
royal family and the princes precisely as 
she would with her American friends, and 
goes home to record her wonder that men 
should get their ideas of greatnessso turned 
upside down. From beginning to end the 
book is as sweet as a rose, and the enjoy 
ment of reading it is like the enjoyment of 
a walk in a well-kept, old-fashioned garden 
of flowers, 


The latest volume in the ‘‘ HumorSeries,”’ 
edited by W. H. Dircks, The Humor of 
America, strikes us as quite the best of the 


four volumes now published. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25.) The 


selections for it have been made by James 
Barr, and the illustrations by C. E Brock. 
The selections are eighty-eight in number, 
and represept our humorous brotherhood 
both fairly and well from the older genera- 
tions for whom ‘John Phoenix,” ‘‘Sam 
Slick,” Washington Irving, Gaylor Clarke, 
John G, Saxe, James K. Paulding,’and even 
Benjamin Franklin, wrote down to the 
present time. The collection is highly en- 
tertaining. The. quality of American 
humor appears to better advantage in such 
short selections than that of other coun- 
tries. The American apparently gets at 
his points and through his points more 
quickly, and his humor bears compression 
better. At all events, there is lots of fun in 
this collection. 


The Emigrant Ship. By W. Clark Rus- 
sell. (New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
31.00.) Like all of Mr. Russell’s sea stories 
this is entertaining despite its almost inter- 
minable length. It is the sort of book to 
while away dull hours with when one does 
not care to be awake, nor yet quite asleep, 
while reading. A Woman of Forty. By 
Ksmé Stuart. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.00.) A silly English story of a 
maiden of forty, who was amazingly lovely, 
aud able by her charms to draw a young 
man away from his girl sweetheart. It all 
turns out well in the end, with the efficient 
aid of a contagious disease. The Third 
Alarm, by James L. Ford (New York, 
Brentano’s), isa bright, strong story of a 
boy in the New York Fire Department with 
plenty of exciting incidents and thrilling 
scenes, 








In connection with the above the same 
house offer limited editions of The Russian 
Steppes; Study of the Soil in Russia. By 
V. V. Dokuchaw. Translated from the 


Russian by.the United States Consul, Gen. 
John Martin Crawford (8vo, paper, 75 
cents), and The Passage of the Water of 
the Amu-Darya into the Caspian Sea, and 
the Opening of a Direct Waterway from 
the Afghan Frontier to St. Petersburg and 
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the Baltic. Published in English by the 
chief of the Expedition, Lieut.-Gen. A. J. 
Gloukhovskoy. (New York. 8vo, paper 
covers, with colored maps, $2.00.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
WITH its last quarterly volume Littell’s 
Living Age completes its fiftieth year. 


....Mr, W.E, Henley has retired from the 
National Observer, which he has edited for 
the last five years and more. 





...-Macmillan’s Magazine, for April, con- 
tains an appreciative article on “ Francis 
Parkman and his Work,” by A. G. Bradley. 


-...Mr. Edmund Gosse will issue a new 
volume of poems in the autumn. His last 
book of verse, ‘‘Firdausi in Exile” was 
published nine years ago. 


----The Journal des Débats has at last 
started the publication of a weekly edition 
in a convenient quarto size, which will be 
welcome to all interested in French affairs. 


.---Funk & Wagnalls Company will 
issue early in May ‘Isabella of Castile,” 
by Major General O. O. Howard, and ‘‘ John 
Brown and His Men,” by Col. Richard J. 
Hinton. 


.7..Kossuth’s ‘* Memories of My Exile,” is 
brought out iv a new edition by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. In ‘‘ Ladies in the Field,’ from 
the same publishers, outdoor sports for 

~ women are treated by English experts. 


...-McClure’s Magazine, for May, will be 
pre-eminently a Grant number, witha long 
series of portraits of General Grant, and 
reminiscences written by Col. Frederick D. 
Grant and Generals Porter, Howard and 
Parker. 


...-The new edition of ‘‘ The Chameleon’s 
Dish,” by Theodore Tilton, issued from the 
University Press, Oxford, England, and an- 
nounced by Mesnil-Dramard et Cie, Paris, 
is considerably enlarged, and contains sev- 
eral additional poems, footnotes, explana- 
tory preface and appendix. 


....-Davis R. Dewey, Secretary of the 
American Statistical Association, 497 Boyls- 
ton Street, Boston, announces that ‘“‘ Num- 
ber 24, December, 1893,” of the publica- 
tions of the Association will appear this 
month, and that orders can now be re- 
ceived, price $1.50. The anthropometric 
papers of the volume, including two others 
on the growth of children, will be published 
separately in May, price 50 cents. 


...-Maurice Francis Egan is syndicating 
a series of semi-literary, semi-religious 
articles among the Catholic papers. In a 
late article he says that if it be true, as 
sometimes said, that the essay has almost 
ceased to be written, it is not true of 
Catholic writers, among whom he mentions 
four who excel in this art: Agnes Repplier ; 
Augustine Birrell, author of ‘‘ Essays about 
Men, Women and Books,” “ Obiter Dicta”’ 
and ‘Res Judicatw”’; Alice Meynell, 
author of ‘‘ Rhythm of Life”; and Coventry 
Patmore, author of ‘ Principles of Art” 
and “ Religio Poet.” 


....Charles L, Webster & Co. will soon 
publish a story treating of the moral re- 
sponsibility of woman, by Mrs. Annie E. 
Holdsworth, associate editor of the 
Woman’s Signal. The novel is entitled 
* Joanna Traill, Spinster,’”’ thus adding an- 
other to the long list of “‘ repetitive titles,” 
which a correspondent inveighs against in 
the last Critic, instancing ‘‘ Metzerott, 
Shoemaker”; ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher”’; 
“John March, Southerner’’; “ John Hol- 
den, Unionist”; ‘‘John Applegate, Sur- 


geon”; ‘‘Paynton Jacks, Gentleman’”’; 
** Margaret Davis, Tutor’; tho he omits the 
best known and oldest of them all, ‘‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 


...-The literary output of Germany is 
greater than that of England, France and 
America combined. A German littérateur, 
Dr.A. Roquette, computes that the buyer ofa 
single copy of each German publication dur- 
ing the years of 1869-’71 would be compelled 
toexpend the sum of 36,652 marks annually; 
for 1880, it would have been 65,185; for 1890 
the sum would be 86,797. The increase up 
to 1890 has, accordingly, been 136.8 per cent: 
During the same time the funds at the dis- 
posal of the Prussian university libraries 
bas increased 135.2 per cent. That the pub- 
lications of Germany are of a more solid 
kind, on the whole, than are those of other 
countries, is seen from the fact that the 
strictly scientific books published in 1890, 
would cost about 25,000 marks, or about 29 
per cent. of the entire literary output. Add 
to this the same sum for foreign literature, 
2,300 marks for second-hand books, 9,000 
marks for binding, iy ee concludes that 

ven the wealthiest rman universit; 

brary, that of Géttingen, still lacks 15, 
marks a year of being able to buy all the 
learned and scientific works pubtinhed, 
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My First Visit to New England. By 
Wittiam Dean Howe tts. First Part. With 
5 Illustrations. 

The Exiles. A Story. By Ricnarp Har- 
ping Davis. With 3 Illustrations by T. px 
Tuutstrup. 

The Chastisement of the Qualla Bat- 
tooans. By Epgar Sranron Mactay, 
With 7 Illustrations by T. pk Tautstrup. 

The Miracle of Tisha Hofnagle. A 
Story.” By R. C. V. Meyers. With 4 Illus- 
trations by W. T. Smepiey. 

The Advent of Spring. 
Hakrineton. With 6 Maps. 

A Kentucky Cardinal. A Story. By 
James Lane Auten. Part I. With 4 Il- 
lustrations by AtBert E. Sterner. 











By Mark W. 


Pecuniary Independence. By Junius 
Henri Browne. 
At Cheniere Caminada. A Story. By 


Grace Kine. 


A Note of a Philogynist. A Story. By 
Marrion WIicox. 

A Little Journey in Java. By Freperic 
M. Burr. With 6 Illustrations. 

A Kinsman of Red Cloud. A Story. By 


Owen Wister. With 4 Illustrations by 
Freperic REMINGTON. 


Charleston, South Carolina (1861). 
Anna C. BRACKETT?. 


The End of an Animosity. A Story. 
By L. Ciarkson. 


The Relations of Life to Style in 


By 


Architecture. By Tuomas Hasrines. 
Trilby. A Novel. By Gorge pv Maurier. 
Part V. With 15 Illustrations by the Au- 


thor. 
Poems by Tuomas Baitey Avpricn (with il- 
lustration) and Cuartorre Fiske Bares. 
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Financial. 
REPEALING THE STATE BANK 
TAX. 


A caucus of the House of Representa- 
tives is reported to have decided that a 
bill should be brought before Congress re- 
pealing the 1¢ tax on State banks, 

In connection with that decision of the 
caucus there has been considerable dis- 
cussion in Washington regarding our cur- 
rency problem, There is little probability 
that the repeal of this tax will be enacted 
into law without some further measures 
which should change the basis of our 
money. Our silver legislation of recent 
years and the spread of opinions favorable 
to that miatter in the West and South, 
have come not so much from regard to 
that particular metal as from a feeling 
that in some way through silver a volume 
of currency would be created which 
would give more money to the sections of 
our country which now see comparatively 
little of it. In this latter class are em- 
braced two kinds of thinkers. One be- 
lieves that the Government should issue 
fiat money ; that is, money based on noth- 
ing but its own promises to pay. With 
this class we have no sympathy; their 
theories, if carried out, would wreck the 
prosperity of the country. The other kind 
of men believe thatin some way, not yet 
carefully defined, there should be an op- 
portunity offered to those wishing money 
to secure it, if worthy of credit, in times 
of distress. We believe that this latter 
class is more numerous than people gen- 
erally suppose, that they are honest in 
their opinions, and that they have some 
grounds for complaint. 

It may seem strange to say that a 
greater volume of currency is sometimes 
necessary, when our bank vaults are to- 
day overflowing with idle money; yet 
one has but to glance over the history of 
last summer and fall and fail to see that 
there are times when the volume of cur- 
rency is insufficient. A table lately pub- 
lished in these columns brought out this 
point clearly. It was therein shown that 
the deposits in all the banks, savings 
banks and trust companies in the United 
States, were four times as much asall the 
money in the country. If one-quarter of 
these depositors asked for their money it 
would take every dollar of our currency 
to pay them off. Now a panic is a time 
when every depositor wants his money. 
If he cannot get it or something repre- 
senting it, there must be general failure. 

Within less than a year of this period 
of panic we find the banks holding so 
much money that they cannot lend it. 
Here’ we have two extremes following 
each other closely. Too little money and 
too much. These two cases show the 
glaring defect in our currency, that its 
volume does not correspond to the de- 
mand; or, as economists say, “It is not 
elastic.” No money put out from a Gov- 
ernment Treasury can ever provide 
against such contingencies. It is impos- 
sible for Congress or Treasury officials to 
know how much money is needed. They 
are sure to blunder either one way or the 
other even with the best of intentions. 
The banks, and the banks alone, are able 
to decide how much volume of currency 
is needed, because the demand upon them 
for itis the one sure test. When people 
wisli “to borrow money from the bank 
there is a demand for it.and when the 
demand slackens the people pay their 
debts by handing the money back to the 
banks--again. Banks cannot put out 
money ‘unless there is a demand for it, 
neither can they keep it out when busi- 
ness falls off. 

The real question then is not which 
should issue our money, the Government 
or the banks, but under what regulations 
the latter should be allowed to utter it. 
Our people have come to regard the 
National Bank system as the standard of 
all safety. It is forgotten that Secretary 
Chase originated the plan primarily to 
secure a market for the United States 
bonds. That system based its safety on 
the Government debt, and the continu- 
ance of a bonded debt is necessary for its 
future. Since the reduction in the Gov- 
ernment debt began it has been seen that 
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some other plan must soon be adopted ; 
and one as good, if not better, can be 
found. 

The Canadian Bank system is bottomed 
on the right idéa, which is that bank as- 
sets representing the wealth of the coun- 
try are the true foundation for the national 
currency. The best plan for such a 
national currency involves permission for 
each bank to issue notes up to a certain 
percentage of its capital, these notes to be 
a first lien on the bank assets, perhaps, 
also, with an additional liability of the 
bank’s stockholders. A certain propor- 
tion of the bank’s reserves—on which, of 
course, the emitted notes have the first 
claim—should be in coin, both gold and 
silver in some proportion. There might 
also be a tax of a small percentage upon 
circulation which should be kept by the 
United States Government as a safety 


- fund in consideration of any obligations 


or guaranties assumed by the General 
Government in the matter. 

We have sketched this plan only in out- 
line, in order that for the moment the 
general features may be considered. It 
will be noticed that the 10% State Bank 
Tax could at once be repealed, provided 
some such plan as we have outlined 
should be adopted. This would leave the 
banks in the rural districts and in all 
parts of the country free, under these re- 
strictions, to issue money and loan it to 
its customers. We would at once solve 
the question of getting a supply of money 
into those sections of our country which 
now see little of it; and, most important 
of all, we would be adopting reasonably 
safe legislation in compliance with the de- 
mand of those who are now advocates of 
silver, not because they care for that 
metal particularly, but because they feel 
that in some way business men in the 
South and West who avant money ought 
to have it, and that limitations on the 
issue of currency by the Government is 
responsible for their not getting it. This 
will not lead by any means to the resump- 
tion of wild-cat banking, which arose from 
the unrestrained issue of money by the 
State banks. It might, however, involve 
a question of the application of the Clear- 
ing House system to States or districts, 
embracing all the banks within well-de- 
fined limits, so that these institutions 
might be enabled to advise with and sup- 
port each other. In no civilized country 
except our own does the Government do 
its own banking and regulate the supply 
of money directly by law. It would solve 
many of our political and currency ques- 
tions if we could give up such an anti- 
quated system. 





FINANCIAL AND-COMMERCIAL. 


IT was a quiet and uneventful week in 
business. Recovery is slow and uncer- 
tain, owing to the waste of precious time 
by Congress. It matters little now 
whether the Wilson bill passes or not. 
The worst has been anticipated, and the 
ordinary volume of business is impossible 
until distrust is removed. It now seems 
likely that July may be reached before 
the end of the tariff battle comes; so that 
this Congress promises to pass into history 
conspicuous as the greatest for talking 
and the smallest for doing on record. 
There is urgent need and excellent oppor- 
tunity for providing a sound and elastic 
banking currency, which might settle 
the troublesome silver question for 
good; but the prospects of even this 
measure of good are disappointingly 
small. Of course, this is not a flattering 
outlook; and yet confidence is rising 
steadily, and with excellent reasons. 
Economies have been pushed to such an 
extreme on all sides that supplies of sta- 
ple articles are practically exhausted. 
Distributors must soon replenish their 
stocks, and some relaxation of private 
purse strings is inevitable. The late panic 
had its origin chiefly at Washington, and 
when Congress adjourns improvement 
will follow ; indeed, no surprise need be 
expressed if a rush of orders accompanies 
and possibly precedes that event. Low 
prices and low supplies are stimulants 
that cannot be long resisted. 





The most encouraging feature of the 
week was an increase of 16,500 tons in the 


weekly production of pig iron for April, 
which was the largest month since last 
August when the depression began. The 
weekly capacity is now about 127,000 tons, 
or 30% of the normal average. Traffic re- 
ports from the railroad companies also 
confirm the freer movement of merchan- 
dise, altho this is not yet apparent in the 
latest report; of earnings. Clearing House 
returns from the principal cities were 272 
below last year, but much allowance is 
necessary for lower values, lessened spec- 
ulation, and thesmaller number of banks 
compared with this time 1893. The un- 
congenial weather of last week acted 
detrimentally upon business, and the 
subsequent rise in temperature will 
unquestionably benefit trade. Reports 
of crop damage are still frequent, 
and were undoubtedly exaggerated for 
speculative effect. Wheat fluctuated 
sharply in consequence, rising to 68c. for 
May delivery, and afterward dropping to 
63c. Reports of drouth in Europe stimu- 
lated large purchases for export, and the 
home visible supply is now undergo- 
ing a steady reduction, standing at 70,- 
762,000 bushels against 77,300,000 bushels 
the same time last year. Corn refused to 
sympathize with the drop in wheat, be- 
cause of the small crop movement. Pork 
products were generally strong, the rise 
in lard and pork being due to pur- 
chases to cover “‘ short ” contracts. Lard 
was firm at 7}@7éc. for prime city, and 
pork at $14@14.25. The wholesale grocery 
trade is in a quiet but very hopeful position. 
Retailers’ stocks are so reduced that job- 
bers are confident of a better trade when 
the rising tide becomes more pro- 
nounced. Both coffee and sugar are quiet 
but firmly held. In the dry goods trade 
distribution was hampered by the bad 
weather, and the feeling is less hopeful 
than a few weeks ago. Prices were 
therefore in buyers’ favor, tho no special 
weakness developed. The dry goods trade 
felt the late depression about as severely 
as any branch of business, and isslow in 
recovering. Imports of foreign dress 
goods and silks are very backward, and 
the offerings of desirable novelties are un- 
usually limited. Wool was rather more 
active and firmer. More business is being 
done in iron and its products, but prices 
are still unsettled by low freight rates and 
sharp competition for business. The boot 
and shoe trade is in better condition than 
most branches, Factories have all the or- 
ders for low-priced shoes that they can 
fill, and jobbers with small supplies are 
urging deliveries. Prices, however, are 
low, and some makes sell very slowly. 


Our exports are more than holding. 


their own in values, notwithstanding low 





prices. The principal articles of export 
in March were as follows: 
1894, 1893. 

Mineral oils............ $3,270,000 $3,578,000 
SSRI 5c in ssheecnsckecns 18,857,000 15,423,000 
Breadstuffs............+ 12,502,000 14,173,000 
Provisions and cattle.. 15,945,000 10,980,000 

$45,574,000 $44,154,000 


In view of the large falling off in im- 
ports, gold exports on a considerable 
scale would ordinarily be expected. In 
fact, about $4,000,000 went to Europe by 
last week’s steamers from New York and 
Boston, and more seems likely to follow, 
tho not a heavy movemept, This is the 
period when gold goes abroad more free- 
ly, but conditions are exceptional this 
year, and easy money in Europe as 
well as larger purchases of American 
securities the last few weeks have 
checked the outflow. Considerable of 
last week’s shipments was virtually an ex- 
change of American for Spanish gold, 
which had been brought here in settle- 
ment of sugar imports. The effect of 
large imports next autumn when the 
tariff question is settled is an open ques- 
tion. Stocks were quiet, but resisted the 
efforts for a decline with unusual firm- 
pess. The large holders have not lessened 
their load to any extent; in fact, they 
seem less disposed to sell than formerly. 
Railroad earnings still report large de- 
creases—13¢ on 45 roads in the first week 
of April—but this does not discourage 
managers, because later traffic reports 


show a small improvement in the volume, 


of traffic which promises to continue. At 
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present this confidence on the part of rail- 
road managers is the mainstay of the 
market. There is an effort to revive dis- 
trust by circulating reports of a new bond 
issue ; tho the best advices are that the 
Treasury will be able to meet all its 
obligations and preserve the gold 
fund until imports revive, when the - 
revenue from customs will rise again to 
its ordinary proportions, The money 
market continues very easy, the currency 
movement still being heavily in favor of 
this point. Call loans are usually quoted 
at 1%, and moneyed institutions find great 
difficulty in employing their funds. Time 
money is quoted at 2@2}¢ for one to three 
months, and 3% for longer periods. For 
commercial paper the demand is good, 
but prime names are scarce. Many such 
firms are out of debt, having good bal 
ances on hand, instead of borrowing as 
usual at this season. The features of the 
bank statement were, a further expansion 
of loans and the small increase in surplus 
reserve, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


April l4. April7. Increase. 
LOA@DSB....++.s0008 $456,939,400 $450,426,600 $6,512,800 
Specie.....-...006 100,099,600 99,623,000 476,600 
Legal tenders... 121,608,000 119,799,200 1,808,800 
Deposits.........- 563,506,400 554,426,900 9,909,500 
Circulation...... 11,042,300 11,144,900 *102,600 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie .......s008 100,099,600 $99,623,000 $476,600 
Legal tenders.... 121,608,000 119,799,200 1,808,800 
Total reserve . $221,707,600 $219,422,200 $2,285,400 
Reserve required 
against dept’s. 140,876,600 138,624,225 2,252,375 
Surp. reserve.. $80,831,000 $80,797,975 $33,025 
* Deerease. 


The condition of the legal reserve of the 
Associated Banks at this date of each of 
the last five years was as follows: 


April 15,-1893—Surplus..........sscssecesseesees $11,072,550 
April 16, 1892—Surplus,... ........ssseeveseeeee 15,788,500 
April 18, I891—Surplus  ..........ceseeweceeeeeee 4,319,859 
April 19, 1890—Surplus...........sesseeeeeereees 1,324,450 
April 20, 1889—Surplus.............000 erceesees 12,086,659 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the current 
quotations of the city bank stocks, 
together with their latest sales : 









Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
America..........++ ~ oped cum 17 192 200 
American Exchange....... 130% 150 155 
Butchers’ and Drovers’... 167 160 180 
BroaQway.... sccsccesseeres 22546 220 240 
Central National........... 122% 1220 125 
Chase National. ............ 225 450 naes 
CHACHAM....0..05 000 © seece 350 359 400 
NO, ood. caucus a scsscetiae 4,185 4,100 4,800 
CIGIBONES’ .....ccsccccccccvocece 142 137 147 
CLF. ccccccccece coe ccececvace 428 425 
ColumMBia.....0.cccccccccseee 25046 lens dons 
COMMETCE...... ceeeeeereees 17934 1% 180 
| Ee ee 120% 120 aioe 
Corn Exchange..... «+++... 270 270 285 
NE oS space accertvestss 116 ye ets 
ee ee eee M40 140 Sees 
Eleventh Ward ............ 275 200 cece 
Fifth Avenue....... sss... 625 2,000 aces 
First National....... ...... 540 2,500 pices 
First National of S. I...... 110 112 120 
Fourteenth Street ......... 185 Sing ones 
Fourth National............ 19914 199 205 
Gallatin National.... ..... 296 290 acts 
Garfield National .... ..... 400 ean woe 
German-American......... 121% 115 pve 
Germania. ........eceeeeeeee 350 325 eons 
Greenwich... ......- esseeees 161% 150 ise 
TRAROVER. 0.0500. .cccts -vsccscce 331 320 350 
Hudson River.........-++++. 150 150 aie 5 
Importers’ and Traders’... 565 550 590 
BEGIN, 600 scaccrscosscccscerss 160 140 vem 
Leather Manufacturers’... 19544 210 225 
Lincoln National............ 423 ‘ive voce 
Market and Fulton......... 210 210 240 
Mechanics’...... .... cdeeose 185 180 190 
Manhattan............00 eee 180 185 eee 
Merchants’ Exchange .... 120 wees Se 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... 159 150 165 
Mercantile. ..........se.ceeee 176 175 190 
Merchants’ ...........ccccess 145 142 145 
Metropolitan.......-.....06. 5 2 meee 
Metropolis........-+ss0seeeee 465 400 eae 
Mount Morris............-.- 190 Kees ae 
NQGEBE «...00sccccccsccccccoes 161 160 180 
New York. ....0.cisscccccscse 217 237 22 
New York County.......... 605 400 alee 
New York Nat. Exchange. 12 112 1% 
Ninth National..... a 116 Bees 
Nineteenth Ward 145 130 ese 
North America . 150 150 180 
Oriental . 245 220 250 
Pacific W536 170 ‘se 
Park 230 280 290 
People’ 271 270 jeee 
Phenix... 120 17 122 
Republic... 150 155 165 
Seaboard National rR 173 PvE 
Second National... 350 ose week 
Seventh National.. 13 120 nee 
Shoe and Leather. 112g 110 10 
Southera........... 152 140 200 
State of New York 10L 105 115 
St. Nicholas 130 dase cous 
Third....... 100 100 
Tradesmen’s............0055 95 pears 

United States National .. 175 175 vee 
Western National.......... 112 110 115 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
The market was firm, tho not active, 
Measrs. Brown Bros, & Co. quote actual 
rates for sterling as follows : 


Sixty dAYS.....600. eee pintiahe te CARES eee 4.8734 


eeeesecceees of — 











Commercial, long. rr 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
me A 14th, were as follows : 
-- 1% |Mechanics’&Traders’ 151 





+» 270 thames sgpeonervesnrses = 
-» 19944|New York... ......... 

«. 831 |Oriental ...........0-. 7 
ot ey PEE, <p nassevesscvces ru 








GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Goverament bonds were firm. 


Bid. Asked. 
4s, Registered.....+-..++ Be esesccs ad enanentes 14 114% 
Registered COUPONS......0..+0++ sosell4¥Q = 11484 
New 58, Registered......ccesceseeceee eeseeee 3 8667 
Registered COUPONS........eeeeeeseee seeneee 11834: 118% 
Currency 68, 1895,......,seeeceseereeecesseces 103 < 
Currency 65, 1896.....ceece++sesseegererereees 106 
Currency 68, 1897.....c.cecccvecseserevecevens 10844 
Currency 63, 1898.........+ eercecenecccccccces ul 
Currency 63, 1899.......e00 cee cee secsceeeece 1134¢ 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Last 
> Asked, Sales 
HB. Claflin Company, lst - 





Go. dO, 2A PEG......ereee-ceees a + ren 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com........ «+ ors 2% 
do. GO, = DED. occ ce ceccce oe =e 9 

Trow DirectOry...cccrcsccccccscoces vo oe 
do oe 
Proctor & Gamble, com 123 
do. 128 
P., Lorillard Co., com.. a 
do. e Nig re 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.. Bb 16 15% 
CellMlOid CO. ...ccccces cer ccccccccee “4 70 70 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co... 100 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....It is believed that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has arranged for an independent 
entrance of its lines into Detroit, Mich. 


..Some Pennsylvania iron men have 
leased the furnaces of the Oregon Iron 
and Steel Company, near Portland, Ore. 


..-The Massachusetts Legislature has 
tabled the bill to increase the capital 
stock of the American Bell Telephone 
Company. 


...Last Saturday nearly $4,000,000 in 
gold was exported to Europe, of which 
about $2,000,000 came from the Sub-Treas- 
ury in New York. 


. .The week ending April 1st shows an 
increase in the product of all the pig-iron 
furnaces ; an output which has not been 
reached since last July. 


....An organization, called the National 
Dairy Onion, has determined to wage a 
vigorous war upon oleomargarine and all 
those manufacturing or dealing in it, 


..The Agricultural Department re- 
port the average condition of winter 
wheat on April 1st to be 86% for the entire 
country as compared with 77% last year. 


....The strike on the Great Northern 
Railway seems to be very general and in- 
volves all the operating departments of 
the road including the telegraph opera- 
tors. 


..-The Southwestern Railway Associ- 
ation has been holding sessions in this city 
to agree upon rates in the South so as to 
avoid rate cutting and diminution of 
revenue, 


-+selt is now estimated that the excess 
of the Federal expenditures over receipts 
for April is likely to be as muchas in July 
or August of last year, when the business 
troubles were at their hight. 


....The Cincinnati Price Current states 
that the packing of hogs for the year end- 
ing March 81st, was 11,600,000, a decrease 
of 785,000 under last year. The average 
weight of hogs increased 20 pounds. 


..In the -Massachusetts Legislature 

has been introduced a bill for the placing 

_of all wires in the city of Boston under- 

ground under the charge of an electrical 

department to be confirmed by the Board 
of Aldermen. 


..A new circular has been issued by 
the committee on Northern Pacific con- 
solidated bonds in which they take a 
rather gloomy view of the immediate 
outlook and say that the situation requires 
Prompt action on behalf of the senior 
bonds which will soon entitle the latter to 
foreclosure, 


‘one of the most important. 


...+.The fire losses in the United States 
make a gratifying exhibit for the month 
of March, the totals for the three months 
of the calendar year being $31,000,000 as 
compared with $44,000,000 in 1893, and 
$35,000,000 in 1892. 


...The actual gross earnings of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway for February 
were $130,730.99, and the operating ex- 
penses were $103,465.36, leaving net earn- 
ings of $27,265.63. The approximate gross 
earnings for March were $144,600. 


...The Director of the Mint in Wash- 
ington has issued the official figures of 
the production of gold in the United 
States for 1893. Its production in 1891 
and ’92 was annually $33,000,000 ; for 1893 
it reached the sum of $35,900,000. 


....In the Delaware and Hudson con- 
troversy, upon which we commented last 
week, the minority managers have issued 
a circular with a request for proxies in 
which they claim the issue of stock at 75, 
which is worth in the market 140, to be 
justified by the condition of the company, 
aclaim which is vigorously disputed by 
the present management. 


.-An elaborate banking bill, to take 
the place of the defeated Torrey act, has 
been introduced into the House by the 
Hon. Lewis Sperry, of Connecticut. 
Meanwhile in the Senate, Mr. Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, has been asked to get up a 
new definition of bankruptcy which shall 
beless severe than that in the Torrey bill, 
thus removing some of the objections to 
that measure as to stringency. 


....A strong general committee has 
been formed to consider the question of 
the reorganization of the Atchison sys- 
tem. This committee embraces the large 
life insurance companies and other finan- 
cial institutions interested in that com- 
pany. After an examination of the com- 
pany’s condition it is believed that this 
committee will formulate a plan which 
will be acceptable to all creditors. 


....The Commissioner of Railroads has 
made a report on the subject of the in- 
debtedness of the Pacific railroads to the 
Government, in which he discusses fore- 
closures, maintenance of sinking funds 
from larger railroad payments, or a re- 
funding of the debt. He considers any 
remedy doubtful and dangerous except 
that of funding the debt of the Pacific 
roads at a low rate of interest for a long 
term of years. 


... Judge Goff has ordered the sale of the 
Richmond and Danville Railroad. The 
interests in charge of the reorganization 
of the Richmond Terminal System are 
actively pushing the foreclosure of the 
various properties included in their plan, 
of which the Richmond and Danville is 
It looks as 
tho this system would be placed on a 
sound legal basis sooner than has been 
before thought possible. 


....A bill has been introduced into the 
New York Legislature to place a tax of 
one-eighth of one per cent. upon the capi- 
tal stock of all foreign corporations doing 
business in that State. Two objects are 
sought to be attained by the bill; one to 
stop the incorporation in other States of 
interests organized to carry on business 
in New York State and thus evade paying 
taxes, and the other to increase the reve- 
nue of the State by half or three-quarters 
of a million dollars. 


....Some recent census figures show a 
striking difference in the condition of 
municipal finances. The valuations per 
capita in this are to be used with caution. 
Boston stands first with her per capita 
valuation of $1,832, arising from the fact 
that real estate in Boston is assessed at its 
full value. There aresome extraordinary 
variations in the city debts. The munic- 
ipal debts less sinking funds per capita 
are for Cincinnati, $83; New York, $67; 
Buffalo, $42 ; Atlanta, $33 ; Chicago, $12 ; 
Detroit, $11 ; San Francisco, $2.50. 


....-Brayton Ives, President of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Co., invites 
holders of all issues of bonds of that com- 
pany, as well as of bonds of branch and 
leased lines, to send their names and ad- 
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dresses and the amount of their holding 
to him at the office of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co, He states that, in doing so, 
bondholders will not commit themselves 


.in any way, but will enable the officers of 


the company to furnish them information 
as to its affairs and at the proper time to 
confer as to the plan of reorganization. 


.-The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of New York have declared 
their thirty-sixth quarterly dividend of 
14%, payable May ist. The treasurer, Jo- 
seph Williams, reports that the gross 
earnings for March were $112,605.16, 
showing an increasejover the same month 
of last year of $9,649.06. The net earn- 
ings for March were $60,196.68, showing 
an increase of $16,603.07. The gross earn- 
ings for the first three months of the year 
were $371,847.68, showing an increase of 
$42,882.53 ; and the net earnings for the 
same period were $210,025.85, showing an 
increase of $45,248.69. 


....A late census report gives some very 
interesting figures on the growth of man- 
ufacturing since 1880. A smaller number 
of firms turned out a larger product. 
The increase in population has been alittle 
less than 25¢ ; but the product of boot and 
shoe factories increased 33%; of carpets 
and rugs, 50%; of carriages and wagons, 
70%; men’s clothing, 80% ; women’s cloth- 
ing, 100%; confectionary, 120¢; iron and 
steel nails, 500%; jewelry, 55%; distilled 
liquors, 250%; petroleum, 100¢; patent 
medicines, 133%. The great increase in 
these various products above the propor- 
tion of increase in the population shows 
at how great a pace our production of 
manufactures has been advancing. 


..Among the securities sold at auction 
were the following : 
5,000 Old Dominion Steamship Co. first mort. 6% 


$6,000 Essex Passenger Ry. Co. cons. loan 6%.10744 
$2,000 Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and In- 
MS TUNE Ti ce ccccnacedeevicéescres 11634 
$7,700 B’klyn and N. Y. Ferry Co. 6% scrip.... 
$5,000-Marshall Water Works Co. first 6%...... 10 
$4,000 Portland (Mich ) Water W’ks Co. first 67.5 
$5,000 Central City Brick and Tile Co. of Peoria, 
8 


$3,000 Marshfield ‘Water, Electric Light — 
PORE OG. BIG Ties i vdiccdecicccddsccsccesce 
$4,000 N. Y. and White Plains Suburban sii 


RE NG oss cekaiéededscpestesdntnsccseseses 71 
$2,000 Medina (N. Y.) Gas and Electric Light Co. 
MIE ancsccdiiscccniadeeedesectetmnenedsacd 55 
$6,500 Newark (N. Y.) Electric Light and Power 
Co first MS dias cpoede an menced sda aeeteckber hed 25 


2i 
$8,000 Washington (Ind.) Water Co. first 6%...25 
$1,000 Kankakée (IIl.) Electric Co. first @%...... 60 
$56,000 Butte C’y (Mont.) Water Co, first 6%.75@76 
10 shares Union Typewriter Co., com. . $5.50 p.sh 
$15,009 Newburg, Dutchess and Conn. inc..... 10 
25 shares Consolidated Fire Works Co. of Amer- 


Ma ienitviteddcanevutenserenthevcaaesdndenss< 24 
$1,000 coupons from Brockville, Westport and 

Sault Ste Marie first.........0.ssscccccccees $11 
20 shares Rutgers Fire Insurance Co.......... 115 
$500 Beaver Dam Water Works Co. 6%......... 20 
$6,000 Kankakee Electric Light Co. 6%.......... 60 
$3,000 Kinderhook and Hudson 6%............... 10 
$7,500 Spartanburg Water Works Co. 6%........ 10 
$1,000 Portage City Water Works Co. 6%....... 10 


$8,000 Newark, Ohio, Water Works Co, 6%...... 10 
$9,000 Newark (N. Y.) Electric Light Co. 6%....10 
$3,500 Newark (N. Y.) Water Works Co. 6%..... 10 


$6,500 Medina Gas & Electric Co. 6%............. 10 

$8,000 Escanaba Water Works Co. 6%........... 10 

$62,000 The Consolidated Coal Co. of Wyoming 
EN siividin'g a t0 ukndav ends <kbsecinssceSence \ 


Ry. Co. #5. 
$100,000 The Fort Worth and Arlington Heights 


RMSE FEF. TIE GE y eicis cvceccsccvcccscecccs $600 
25 shares Knickerbocker Trust Co............. 175 
10 shares Coney Island Jockey Club. .......... 101 
100 shares Chicago and Northern Pacific Rd....4 
$5,000 Milwaukee Street Ry. Co. 5%...........06- 65 








United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Securities.” 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 

BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH Ok 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK 8TOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 
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FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com - 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Laxgest ont Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
ea 


The G f adjacent Agricultural Land 
The =n ost M. ificent Forests of Timber in the world 
e est Natural Town Site and Wa 


ae noes | coke equal to Pennsyivania. 

and other ores. #xtensi 
Blue ue Sandstone f for building purposes. Valuable ir - 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 South 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ESTATE Fentn aa a collect 
LOANS 





negotiated, payable in gold secured 
A first lien on Minneapolis reul 
te without expense to lender. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 
General Reorganization Committee 


In consequence of the voluntary formation of sev- 
eral protective Committees in this country and Eu- 
rope, representing different classes of bonds of the 
Company and its auxiliaries, to avoid adverse and 
conflicting plans of reorganization, the undersigned, 
and such others as may be associated with them, at 
the express request and with the direct co-operation 
of the directors and officers of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Railroad Company, have consented to act 
as a General Reorganization Committee in the inter- 
est of all the various security holders, creditors, and 
stockholders of the Atchison System, for the purpose 
of assisting in the preparation, promulgation, and 
carrying through of a proper plan of reorganization 
of the financial affairs of the Company, and looking 
to thé restoration of the property to the control of its 
Stockholders and Directors at the earliest practical 
moment. 

With the consent of the Railroad Company, Mr 
Stephen Little has been engaged to verify, by an im- 
mediate examination of its accounts, all statements 
submitted by the Officers of the Company ; and agen- 
eral plan for the restoration of the Company tocredit 
will be presented to the parties interested at as early 
a date as practicable. ‘ 

Holders of the bonds, and creditors of the Com- 
pany, are requested to send their names and ad- 
dresses and the amount of their holdings to the 
Secretary of the Committee in care of the NEW 
YORK GUARANTY AND INDEMNITY COM- 
PANY, Mutual Life Building, New York. 

Dated New York, April Ith, 1894, 

R. SOMERS HAYES, \ 
Chairman, | 

L. A. VON HOFFMANN, | 
EDWARD N. GIBBS, | 
| 

j 





FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, New York. 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 

GEORGE G. HAVEN, 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., 


WILLIAM ROTCH, 
B. RODMAN WELD, 


CHARLES C. BEAMAN, ,j 
JOHN R. DOS PASSOS, }§ 


HERMAN KOBBE, 


Boston. 


of C.unsel. 


Secretary. 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 


| 
| 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS. No. 59 WALT. STREET. N. Y. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


Second and Third Mortgage Bonds. 


The uniosaignes. at the request of a large number 
of the origins purchasers and present owners of the 
Second and Third Mortgage Bonds s a Northern 
Pacific Railroad Compa ny, has con ito act as 
the Chairman = a PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE of 
such bondholder: 

It is of radical importance that owners of such 
bonds should immediately communicate with the 
committee. 

All Seeteniaitene should be addressed to Mr. S. 
E, Kilner, at_the office of the STATE OF 
FREDERICK ‘BILLINGS,” No. 20 Broadway, 

ew 

New YORK, Feb. 6th 

JOHNSTON Liv INGSTON, Chairman. 


Which Do You Prefer ? 


An Eastern loan on real estate at 5%, 
or one as safe, possibly better, at Ta- 
coma, Wash., at 10%? Population 1880, 
1,098, in 1894, 53,000. A depreciation 
in real estate consequent upon finan- 
cial troubles of 1893 makes now the 
time to buy for profit. Write me for 
facts. 

E. STEINBACH, Tacoma, Wash. 














Sbhrewd investors are now buying acres 
adjacent to the most prosperous cities. At 
Portland, Oregon, is the place to buy acres 
for from $50 up. The firm that has thou- 
sands of these acres, who supply full infor- 
mation, is 


BORTHWICK, BATTY & CO. 


271 Alder Street, 
PORTLAND, Oregon. 








WRITE TO | 
ABOUT THE COLORADO FINANCE 00: 
420 Ernest and Cranmer Building’ 
COLORADO Denver, Colorado, 





F. W. POPPLE, Vice Pres., 


in regard to new Investments or 
SECURITIES looking after those already made. | 
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THE WABASH RAILROAD CO. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 


North Missouri R. R. Co. 


First Mertgage 7 Per Cent. Bends, due 


St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Northern Ry. Co. 


REAL ESTATE AND RAILWAY 


Mertgage 7 Per Cent. Bonds due September 
ist, 1895. 


= accordance with the provisions of its First Mort- 
e, the Wabash Railroad Comvany hereby notifies 
fo ders of the —— ecified Mortgage Bonds that 
exchanges may e forthe First Mortgage Bonds 
of the Company at a any time before June Ist, next, by 
application at the office of the Company, No 
Broadway, upon the following terms, viz.: 

For either class of the old bonds, the par value and 
accrued interest at the rate of 7 per cent. to May Ist, 
1894, will be allowed in exchange for the Wabash 
Railroad Company’s First Mortgage 5 per cent. Bonds 
at par value, ex-coupon, due May Ist, 

he accrued interest to be paid in cash; when the 
exchange is made 

Holders of these maturing Mortgage Bonds, who do 
not avail of the privilege now extended to them, will 
be understood as declining to make the excnange. 

Further information may be obtained at ' the office 
of the Company, No. 19% Broadway 

By order of the Directors of the Wabash Railroad 
Co. 0. D. ASHLEY, President. 

New York, April 4*h, 1894. 


United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No, 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Comp&any. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 


JoHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES: 
DANIEL D. Lorp, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


— DWARD COOPER, 
JAMES Low, BAYARD CUTTING, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, [Wintan ROCKEFELLER, 
D. WILLIS J AMES, ALEX. E. ORR, B’klyn, 
JOHN A. STEWART. WILLIAM H. MACY, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GUSTAV H. ScHWAB, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, . 
GEORGE BLIss, . 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 


THEIS & BARROLL, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Dealers exclusively in State, County City and School 
Bonds and Warrants. 


NOT A FALL U RE IN DULUTH, | 


but hav 
REAL ESTATE AT “ WARD TIME” PRICES. 
Per Cent. First Mertgages a Specialty. 
_E. R. BRACE, j ___Daluth, Minn, | 
FREE INFORMATION. 
To Holders of Western Mortgages. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TOPEKA, . Kan. Boston, Mass, PHILADEL LPHLA, Pa 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 








The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA, 

ital Paid Up, = :000. 

nv “Wield ind the oe" Conservative 


din the We om 
Guarante ortgages 
Six Per Cent. on oeead =e in lowa 
and Eastern Nebraska, oar AND a? 
nture Bonds, Secured 
Six Per Cent. t by deposit of First Mortgage 
Loans with a local trustee, FIFTEEN Y rag SUCCESS- 
FUL Sxpanes K. SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
W.A OTCHKISs, GEORGE! H, LEWIS. 
Wace’ *g Secretary. President. 





Ca 
Choice 
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THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Surplus.............. Ssbapawedecie 





Offers 6 per cent. Debentures 

deposit “of Ist mo 
toe eg vy ad New York or the Security Com- 
oe de » Comn., under Sw; on 


Conn., 
Mass.and aay pk of issue Hntied't tw 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, ete., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 


PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, 35 WALL STREET. 
New YORK, 10th April, 1894. 
The holders of ALL issues of bonds of this company, 
as well as of bonds of Branch and Leased Lines, are 
requested to send their names and addresses, and the 
amounts of their holdings, to the undersigned, at the 
above address. 











This action will not commit bondholders in any 

furnish them information as to its affairs, and, at the 

proper time, to confer as to a plan of reorganization. 
Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 

at @to7 per cent. Perfect Security. 

GEO. J. PAUL, Omaha, Neb., U.S. A. 
loans. La references. 
HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash 


way, but willenable the officers of the company to 
BRAYTON IVES, President. 

WH loan it for you on Real Estate Security 
0 WET Abchi Kisslute ely eocures inte terest pay" 
QO 2 by drafton New 
York. = <r tio n given to afi 
Address 





Oregon Securities 


Examined and appraised for non-residents by 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 


Portland, Oregon, 
References: Park National Bank, New York; Mel- 
ville Ficus & Co., London, England. 








DIVIDENDS. 


THE EDISON PANY OF NEW YORK. COM- 


ables NO 
YORK, a = 10th, i. 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND O AND 





1 ag closed, "to be reopened May 2d 
JOSEPH WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 








ELECTIONS, MEETINGS, ETC. 


NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS. 
OFFICE OF THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON 
CANAL COMPANY, 

NEw YORK, March 30th, 1894. 


= ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLD- 
ers of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company 

will be held at the — of the wee age 21 Cortlandt 

Street, New York City, on ‘tuesday, the 8th day of 

< next, for the election of Managers and for other 





ess. 

valle will be opened at twelve o’clock noon, and re- 
main open for at least one hour 

A pro sition will be submitted for an increase of 
the Capital Stock wo thirty-five millions of dollars, 
the proceeds to be used in retiring the bonds falling 
due October Ist, 1894, and any balance remaining over 
to be paid into the company’ Ss Tagger 

A full attendance is reques 

The transfer books will be closed from the close of 
business, Saturday, April 28th, 1894, until the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, May 

By order of the Board of Managers 

F. M. OLYPHANT, Secretary. 





THE MICHIGAN OBeTae" RAILROAD COM- 


Treasurer's Office; Scone Central Station, 

ORK poren a, 1894. 
HE STOCK TRANSFER BOOKS S OF THIS COM- 
ny will be closed at TWELVE o'clock noon on 
SATURDAY, the 3lst inst. (for the purposes of the 
next annual meeting of the stockholders), and will 
be reopen ned on the morning of FRIDAY, the 

FOURTH day of May next. 
D. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 








~~ rma Park Bank, we 4 Yo 






Capi 'S2,000.000 
Surplu . 
ACCOUnES Solicited: Buy and Sell reign’ Exchange. 
perior Facilities for Collections, 
SAFETY. DE POSIT VAULTS EQUAL TO 
IN THE COUN 

gl ae ‘R K. WRIGHT, Pres., STUYVESANT 
FISH ce-Pres.. EDWARD E. POOR, Vice-Pres., 
BEORGE S HICKOK, Cashier, EDWARD J. BAL D- 


N, Ass” t Cashier. 
DIRECTORS : 

Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, Charles Sternbach, 
Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E, Poor, 
W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
field, Mrrancis R. Appleton, John Jacob Astor. 


DULUTH. 


There. will be greater growth and development in 
the coufitry tributary to Duluth during the next ten 
years than in any other section of the United states. 
Duluth has made good progress during the recent 
hard times, and NOW is the best time you will ever 
see tomake profitable investments in the coming me- 

lis of the Northwest. Write for reading matter 

information. 


"CE. LOVETT & CO., 
__DULUTH, MINN. 
Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 





tro 








Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings - - = 307,235 96 


4,894,735 22 


The company offers its 54%* Debentures 
Write for description. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen: copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 


Toial Assets - = 











READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 


OvR Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ng ly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re. 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
{ng us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








One month........$ 25) Six months........$1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine month 2 
Four months...... 1 One year........... 300 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber...............+. $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber.......... 00 
Three subscribers one year each..... 00 
Four years to one subscriber....... soccecese OD 
Four subscribers one year each......... 

Five years to one subscriber.........-.+..+. 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents, 





THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, will be sent to any one asking 
for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 


ing outfit at reduced rates. 


es 
> 





TOOTHACHE, FACEACHE, INFLAMED AND SORE 
EYES are certainly cured by Pond’s Extract; sold 
in our bottles only.—Adr. 


+> 
> 


THE BEAUTY OF NIAGARA 

can never be described ; and it has never been 
pictured so adequately and satisfactorily as in 
the splendid portfolio just issued by the Michi- 
gan Central, “The Niagara Falls Route.” It 
contains fifteen large plates from the very best 
instantaneous newegg which cannot be 
bought for as man Ail these can be 
bought for ue cents at the Michigan Central 
Ticket Office.—Adv. 





oe 
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J, M. THORBURN & COMPANY. 
WHEN a house has been established for 
ninety-two years in the United States it goes 
without saying that itis one that may be im- 
plicitly trusted and one that will faithfully ex- 
ecute all orders sent to it. Such is the house of 


Messrs. J. M. Thorburn & Company, whose 
advertisement appears on the last page. If you 
wish to purchase fine lawn grass seed, which it 
is now time to sow, do not fail to call and con- 
sult with this firm regarding your lawn, or, if it 
is impossible to call, write for their catalog. 
For meadows and permanent pastures this 
house agrees to send, free of charge, to subscrib- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT, circulars giving 
formula to suit every kind of soil and situation. 
Their annual descriptive catalogue of seeds 
will also be sent free upon application, and con- 
tains information that is not only exceedingly 
valuable to farmers and to gentlemen who have 
country homes, but is also an omeoneet S- in- 
teresting pamphlet. All correspondence will be 
romptiy attended to by addressing Messrs. J. 
M. _ & Company, 15 John Street, New 





A WORD ABOUT CORSETS. 

A GREAT deal has recently been written regard- 
ing corsets, so that ladiesfrom one end of the 
country to the other are familiar with all the im- 
provements that are made in the manufacture of 
corsets by leading firms throughout the United 
States. Ladies are now able to discriminate and 


do not hesitate to tell a good article from one 
manufactu in an inferior manner. The in- 
creasing sales of the Ferris ** Good Sense” Corset 
Waists show that these goodsare meeting with 
the popular demand and are just what ladies 
want ; in fact, the Ferris Corset Waist has been 
called a popular article witha popular name ata 
popular price. They are made in every style that 
the trade requires ; long and short, to fit all ages 
from infants to ladies, and in quality, workman- 
ship and shape they are guaranteed to give sat- 
isfaction e Ferris goods are not made after 
French tterns but conform to the natural 
beauty of the figure and Saag regard to the most 
approved rules of health. A descriptive cata- 
logue will be sent free to subscribers of Tre In- 
DEPENDENT upon application to Ferris Brothers, 
sole manufacturers and patentees, 341 Broad- 
way, New York. The Western wholesale depot 
is Messrs. Marshall, Field & Company, Chi- 
eago. There is also a branch office at 537 Market 
Street, San Francisco, and the goods are for sale 
by allleading retailers. 


China--Japan 


Straw 
Mattings 


AND 


Japanese 
Rugs. 


This season’s importations 
are now offered. 

Over 100 patterns to se- 
lect from. 

The goods are FRESH, 
WELL ASSORTED AND 
VERY ATTRACTIVEIN 
DESIGN AND PRICE. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 














April 19, 1894, 


A GREAT DRY GOODS HOUSE, 


THOUSANDS come to New York, even from dis. 
tant sections of the country, to "do their shop- 
ping; and one of the attractions: of the eity is the 
great esta! anaes Ag Neill’s,which 
Teentinth te Fee nee hice on Stree Aven 

wentie ‘wenty- 
store is thro from morning — night with 
purchasers who can here obtain eve: 3 not 
= a lady may wish for her ne use, but 
for her own home; the outfit of an entire house, 
not only in furniture, but in cookin say 
and even what is wanted for the tab! is pen 
obtained at O’Neill’s. It would be diffien 
state what could not be bought. at this Ng 

rium. The attractions this week are a very 
= line of loins ackets, tailor-made suits and 

—~ which are offered at such prices that they 

1 be quickly sold. For example, jackets of 
correct and fashionable pow ae a in rare bel 
venetians, broadcloths and cheviots in three 
qualities whose actual value is from $6.75 to 
zis -50, are offered at the special prices of $3.98 

and $6.98. Covert cloth suits in the latest 
** Newport jacket’ sha 
whose actual value is $15.00, are offered this week 
at $9.98. Fine, imported cloth and silk capes of 
the richest material and trimmed with silk laces 
and elegantly lined with gain a and onez silks 
whose actual value is from are 
offered this week at the rte aan of from 
$11.98 to $24.98. Bargains equally attractive in 
other departments may be obtained, and satis- 
faction is guaranteed with all purc tare 
made at O'Neill's. As we have had business re- 
lations with this firm f-r a score or more years, 
we do not hesitate to speak thus strongly. 


OBITUARY. 


s with very full skirts, 











FRISSELL.—The Rev. A. C, Frissell, a retired minis- 
ter of the Presbyterian Church, died at six o’clock on 
Saturday morning, April ith, at h i 


He was seventy-eight. years of age, and was a na- 
tive of Massachusetts, for twenty-five years he was 
connected with the American Tract Society, and for 
many years was its district secretary. 

He leaves a widow,two daughters and two sons. 
One of the latter, Algernon S. Frissell, is President of 
the Fifth Avenue Bank, and the other, the Rev. H. B. 
Frissell, D.D., is Principal of the Ham pton Institute 
in Virginia. 








Roel 


Upholstery Dept. 
REAL LACE CURTAINS, 
FINE EMBROIDERED CURTAINS, 
Embroidered Swiss Frilled Muslins 
for Sash and Window Curtains, 
Vestibule Laces, 
Tapestries, Wall Coverings, 
Printed Cretonnes, 
Madras Crepe, 
Portieres, Table Covers, 
Japanese Bed Spreads. 


JAPANESE RUGS,, 


Japanese Mattings. 
Joroadoay KR 19th a 


NEW YORK. 





Tailor-Made Gowns 
READY OR TO ORDER. 


We call particular attention to our 
different lines: 

In Covert Cloths—Brown, Tan, and 
Gray—$22 to $55; ready-made from 
our own workroom, or they will be 
made to order at short notice for the 
same price. 

Whipcord Suits, $28, $35, $40, $42, 
and $95. 

Outing Suits in Covert Cloth—all 
Colors—$i5 to $18. 

Outing Suits in Serge—Blue and 
Black—Cutaways, Blazers, and Coats, 
$11, $15, $17, $18, $22, $25, $28, and 
$32, according to ‘style and finish. 

In the same department, Coats, 
Jackets, Capes, and all varieties of 
Spring Wraps, at most moderate 
prices. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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O’NEILL’S, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2lst St., 
~NEW YORK, 


THIS WEEK 


Will make the following 


Special Offering 


Ladies’ Jackets, Tailor-Made 
Dults and Canes, 


Jackets. 


(In Covert Cloth, Venetians, Broadcloths and Cheviots 
in three qualities), correct and fashionable shapes, draped 





sleeves, full back, ete.; actual value 6.75 and 11.50. 


Special aa 4° 6° 
Suits. 


Covert Cloth Suits in the latest “Newport Jacket” shapes, 
very full skirts, in Mixed Browns and Tans; actual value, 
15.00, 





Special 9:°* 
Capes. 


Fine imported Cloth and Silk Capes, in Moire, Miroir, Ben- 
galines, etc., trimmed with silk laces, cut jets and Brussels 
net, elegantly lined with plain and fancy silks; actual value, 
25.00 to 60.00. 


Special { 4 Pe on oS 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 





PICTURES, STATIONERY ETC. 


Studebaker Brothers, 


265 and 267 Canal Street, New York. 
(200 Feet East of Broadway.) 


FARM WAGONS, FARM CARTS, 


BUSINESS WAGONS, TRUCKS. 


STREET SPRINKLERS, LAWN SPRINKLERS. ‘ 
A large and attractive stock of 


BUGGIES and SURREYS, 


Runabouts, Phaetons, Buckboards, 
Depot Wagons. 
A GREAT VARIETY OF 


FANCY DRIVING TRAPS. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 











DEMPSEY & GARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 


UNION SQUARE 


36 EAST 14rn STREET NEW YORK 

















SWEEPING CUTS IN 


SILKS, 


LYONS PRINTED CHINA SILKS 


ALL AT 50 cts. 


(IMPORTED TO SELL AT 1.00 AND 1.35, AND ARE 
FAIRLY GIVEN AWAY.) 





DRESS COODS. 


NAVY BOATING SERGE. .... 75 cti. Lasers 
50-IN. IMPORTED CHEVIOTS, \4 25; 
IN STRIPES, CHECKS, . 
DEAGOWAEA,, 2... coecssccccecses ) WORTH 1.75 


Ladies’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR Dept. 


SEERSUCKER AND " 75° "anv 
GINGHAM SKIRTS........... ,) $1.00 


(SIMPLY THE BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED). 
OUTING FLANNEL UNDERSKIRTS...... 35°" 


CAMBRIC WRAPPERS, 
FINELY TRIMMED.............. 5 =" 


(WORTH 1.75 AND 2.25.) 


late than never. 





These prices are examples of what we are doing in every line, 
are selling better goods at absolutely cheaper prices than were ever even 
dreamed of. If you don’t know that, come and be convinced. 


ALL DEPARTMENTS, 


EVERY GRRGAIN IN GUARANTEED. 


| LADIES! SUIT DEPT. 


Beautiful Tailor-made Suits. 
Best Materials, 
Best Styles, 
Best Prices. 


AN INSPECTION OF OUR SUIT DEPARTMENT 


WOULD WELL REPAY YOU. 





MEN’S FURNISHINCS. 
English Travelling 
and Steamer Rugs. 
(JUST GLANCE AT THE PRICES IF YOU WANT 
TO SEE A BARGAIN.) 
6.00 AND 7.50 STEAMER RUGS ) 


50 
RINE. Fasc dnctarcescedcgSbantavensutteveraess 4. 
8.00 AND 9.50 STEAMER RUGS ) 

FOR 5.85 


MACKINTOSHES AND RUBBER COATS FOR 
MEN AND BOYS AT LOWEST PRICES. TRY OUR 
“SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER.” WE MAKE ONE 
ON APPROVAL. 


We 


It’s better 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., New York. 





EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE 





JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, fot $1.00. 


TRAVEL. 


$6 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car Rate for one double berth 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the * Phillips- 
Rock Island” car that leaves Boston every Tuesday. 

You go via Chicago and the **Great Rech 
Island Route’’ to Pueblo, D. & R. G., 
Grande Western (scenic route), and Southern Pacific. 
Mr. Phillips has been in the tourist business fourteen 
years, and you will receive the very best of service. 

For that California trip you contemplate, address 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
City; for reservation in the car, or for reservation 
and rates of fare, apply to address, I, L. Loomis, 
New England and Canadian Pass. Agent, 
296 Washington St., Boston. 


A. B. FARNSWORTH, 
Gen’! Eastern Pass. Agt., 
239 Broadway, New York 














YELLOWSTONE 


National Park 








THAT 


“WONDER OF WONDERS, 


Where it seems God left a portion of his creative handiwork unfinished, 


that he might show his children 


HOW: THE iWORLD WAS MADE.” 


THIS 


American -- Wonderland 


“Situated in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, on the broad, rugged 
summit of the continent, amid snow and ice, and dark, shaggy forests, 
where the great rivers take their rise, surpassing in wakeful, exciting in- 
terest any other region yet discov: ered on the face of the glo be.” 


{S CONVENIENTLY REACHED 


BY THE 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


If you want to take 


THE TRIP OF A LIFETIME 


Send for oo ms illustrated tourist books, and the latest and best maps 
P do 











Park, Puget Sound and Alaska, 
CHARLES §S. FEE, Gen’l Passenger Agt: 


J. M. HANNAFORD, Gen’l Traffic Manager, 


St. Paul, Minn, 


and Rio ' 
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Susurance. 
A LOCAL INSURANCE PROPOSI- 
TIO 





On account of the recent advance in fire 
insurance rates, the country merchants in 
this county have commenced the agitation 
of the following plan for a mutual insur- 
ance company. 

As it is somewhat different from any- 
thing we have heretofore seen we submit it 
to you for your consideration. The idea 
is to get 100 subscribers to agree to place 
$2,000 of risk with the company some time 
within a year after the 100 subscribers are 
secured, each to pay therefor the Board 
rate just previous to December last. The 
risks to be so selected that no two can be 
damaged by the same fire; hence no loss 
could exceed 1 percent. of amount at risk, 
and the first premium would furnish a fund 
ample to meet it. 

An assessment would then be made to re- 
store the amount of loss to the fund or to 
bring the fund up to 1.5 per eent. of 
amount at risk, as that is about what the 
rate on country store risks averages. 

The losses, as shown in twenty-eight vil- 
lages during the last twenty years, indicate 
that the average cost would be the old 
rate for the first year; not to exceed 
624¢ per cent. of the old rate the second 
year, and not more than 33!4¢ per cent. 
of old rate for each year thereafter. The 
plan appears to have many attractive 
features, and yet there may beinit features 
that are not desirable for those who want 
insurance that insures. We therefore pre- 
sent to you in thesamemannerit was offered 
to us, knowing that your greater experience 
and knowledge in these matters, will better 
decide whether it is a good thing to go into 
or not. 

A local agent in a country town not long 
ago confessed his embarrassment in try- 
ing to explain to the satisfaction of his 
customers the rise in rates, in the face of 
the fact that the fire loss thereabout had 
not only not been increasing but had for a 
considerable time been quite moderate. 
The only answer is that insurance rates 
are determined and must be determined 
asa matter of average, and while we be- 
lieve in the soundness of the “‘ penalizing” 
idea at the foundation of Mr. Moore’s 
Mercantile Schedule and that the only way 
of reform is to make ‘the punishment 
(of rates) fit the crime ” (of carelessness), it 
is neither practicable nor just to impcse 
an extreme severity upon one place which 
has been heavily smitten by fire and treat 
with extreme favor another which has 
enjoyed comparative exemption. But 
this answeris never satisfactory. The in- 
dividual who has paid premiums for years 
without occasion to put in aclaim feels 
that the company is getting rich off of him 
or is making him pay for bad business 
elsewhere; he issure that his rate is exor- 
bitant. Towns and counties have the same 
human feeling, and so there is nothing 
more commonplace than the proposition 
to form a local insurance association and 
keep at home and save the money paid 
for premiums. Sometimes the brewers 
are going to do this; then it is the boiler 
makers ; sometimes it is a denominational 
body, such as the Methodist Church ; 
sometimes it is proposed that a city shall 
do this, and the money thus saved is going 
to pay the taxes, the fact that this would 
be a form of lifting one’s self over a fence 
by one’s bootstraps being conveniently 
overlooked. 

Now comes the plan sketched above, 
which we admit is somewhat novel. A 
hundred men are to take $200,000 of | 
mutual insurance, in equal amounts, and 
are to start by putting up an average pre- 
mium of apparently 1 per cent., or $2,000, 
to serve as an installment in advance for 
the first fire; this fundis to be made good, 
and kept good, by an assessment, so that 
there will always be at least $3,000 in 
hand. The foundation of the scheme is 
such an isolation of risks as would elimi- 
nate absolutely the ‘“‘ exposure” factor, 
considered as between the insured mem- 


bers. This might prove difficult in prac- 
tice, especially in villages, for dry 
weather, insufficient water, and high 


winds sometimes come together; never 
theless, it is possible tocarry this out, and 
if the isolation were sufficiently enforced 
it would be impossible to lose more than 
$2,000 in one fire. Whether all the mem- 
bers are to be rated alike is not stated; 
there would naturally be objections made 
to this, as there might be if it were pro- 
ed to charge each member the old 
Boot rate; for heis a rather mild man 
who does not hold that his particular risk 
is particularly gilt-edged. What is to 





happen when some member refuses to pay 
hig assessment is also left unspecified. 


We presume that a feature of the scheme 
would be no return premium, and in such 
case the most tying time for collection 
of assessments, if any should then be re- 
quired, would be about the end of the in- 
surance year. 

It has always been our position that as- 
sessment after the factis nota trustworthy 
dependence, and that insurance which 
insures requires assets in hand ; hence we 
have never regarded favorably mutual fire 
insurance as ordinarily practiced. Isola- 
tion of risks and cash in hand to cover one 
loss are the essential features of this par- 
ticular scheme. Each member would be- 
gin by paying say $15 for $1,000, and he 
would stand the chance of losing $10 
more per $1,000 in each fire, the original 
$15 remaining. by the supposition, as a 
permanent guaranty deposit, forfeited by 
withdrawal. Hence the members would 
have only themselves to depend upon, 
and they must do their own figuring. 
At present, they pay the $15, witha right 
of cancellation on either side, and no 
morecan be demanded of them, whether 
losses in general run high or run low; by 
this scheme, one or two fires per year 
might be expensive, while if they escaped 
several years without a hit they would 
score apointin economy. 

As we just remarked, they must do their 
own figuring; our partis done when we 
point out that they would have no re- 
course to the general premium pool of the 
entire field. We do not say that the 
scheme would not work, and we should 
feel an interest in seeing it tried. Proba- 
bly the underwriters have no objection, 
and it would not be material if they had. 
If they are losing money, they cannot 
object to somebody’s else trying the busi- 
ness; and if they are extortioners and 
are getting fat—as is still the habit of 
newspaper writers to paint them—the 
public have a right to any relief which 
new experiments can suggest. After all 
their experience, the underwriters are 
still short of infallible, and they ought to 
be grateful to the laymen who propose to 
show them how to do it. 


~~ 
> 


VERY MUCH “OFF.” 


In October last the firm of Bayer 
Bros. & Rudoe, at 188 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, had a fire, and doubtless did 
sustain some loss thereby. The schedule 
submitted by them set down the value of 
stock totally destroyed as $5,419, and the 
value of stock in sight as $7,711, thus 
making out a total of value exposed in the 
fire $13,130; the sworn proofs of loss 
claimed a loss of $10,272. which was 
covered by insurance. But the Bayers did 
not succeed in securing a settlement upon 
this basis, and so—acting, as itissaid, upon 
the advice of a ‘‘ public adjuster” nemed 
Milch, whomthey had employed—agreed 
on January 30th to accept $3,000, and the 
claim was thus settled. The discourt of 
$7,272 from a sworn claim of $10,272 is 
certainly very heavy, and suggests pain- 
ful queries ; it is $2,419 less than the stock 
totally destroyed, and leaves untouched 
the damages besides. Certuinly no co- 
insurance clause could work any greater 
hardship. The policies, by the way, were 
issued by sevén-imsurarce companies and 
five Lloyds; but we are not disposed to place 
much stress upon that. Knowing nothing 
of Mr. Milch, wesay nothing of him except 
that in this instance heseems to have been 
of good service—to the companies. But 
then, while it is always well to employ a 
good counsel, it is also well to assist the 
good counsel by putting in his hands a 
good case, and it is well to be good and 
honest one’s self. Perhaps Bayer Bros. 
had an honest claim and were really dam- 
aged as much as they swore they were, 
and perhaps there was a smell of kerosene 
about the claim ; we cannot tell, but we do 
know that moral certainty is not legal cer- 
tainty, altho it may be very certain in- 
deed, If the claim was an honest one, it 
was hardly dealt with ; and yet perhaps 
$3,000 was good value for $10.272. 














INSURANCE. 





1851. 1894 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
All you have guessed about life 
Aid mad om may be wrong. If you 


wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
AGE 





PenN MuTuAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 









\ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company, 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnat Street 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street, 





Charter Perpetual. 


9 1894 
FRANKLIN sie 


Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 


8400.000 00 
1.725,505 49 
51,352 46 
953,731 54 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1894...$3,130,589 49 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
OrFIcE—No, 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, $24,644,896.22. 





Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc....... 
PR baioncventsashnnssthitecand 





In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - ~ $12,500,000. 


“It is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.”’ 

—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept N. Y. 








Address 
E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1894. 
ss pv ivetssccesctnensnscccned $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES.............6...66. 7,826,230 65 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 
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THE PALATINE 


INSURANCE CO. (Limited), 


OF MANCHESTER, ENG, 
No. 152 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets in U. S. $1,266,798. 
Surplus, $559,672. 


UNITED STATES TRUSTEES : 


Gen’I LOUIS FITZGERALD, Chairman, 
Judge ASHBEL GREEN, 
Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 


WILLIAM WOOD, Resident Manager. 


WM. M. BALLARD, Branch Secretary, 


1876. THE 1894, 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY ¢o,, 


NEW YORK. 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP: 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
PAID SINCE ORGANI 
LOSSES PANS 4'608,992.53. “ATION, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 1894. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1893. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 











—\-- 














uary, 1893, to 3lst December, 1893......... $2,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

FTARUATF, BOB... nn casse cesce sessesescoscces 1,403,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... ................ 4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1893, to 3lst December, 1893....... ......... 8,490,552 7 
Losses paid during the same 

BONNIE. saccuccdwederdecducenses $1,892,970 00 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses....... $711,138 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. ... $7,993,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CURRIE BB 05 050 cikckendspccenccadceneses 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
Conia fan TI onccig wingn He stetens ctneatvacdsdas 25,600 46 

DIRDOB.. 65055 0:08 tiworeisnvescsessiecccecsund $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on willcease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 


J.D. JON AS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D: LEVERICH 
A. A. RAV DW’D FLOYD JONES 
| JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY. 
JAMES LO AW RENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGIS WALDKON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DEFOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ’ ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HORACE GRA JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
HENKY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN 
ILLIAME. DODGE, CHRIS’N pz THOMSEN 
GEORGE BLI&e LEANDER D. LOVELL, 

JOHN L. RIKER, EVERETYS FRAZAR, 
H ILUIAM B. BOULTON 


c. A. HAND, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEO. W. ooo le 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD. 
N. DENTON SMITH, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 


A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-Presiient, 





INCORPORATED 1850. 


Re 


@ 


Insurance Company 


See Their New 


of New York 


6/. 


Investment Credit Policy. 


IT Is « 


SUPERIOR TO ALL. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


- RICHARD A. McCURDY, Paesivent 


Statement for the year ending December 31st, 1893 








Income. 
Received for Premiums, ... ... $33,594,337 98 
From all other sources, bea Gawe aee 8,358,807 70 $41,953,145 68 
Disbursements, 
To Policy-holders, ... ... .. .. .. $20,885,472 40 
For all other accounts,... ... ... ... 9,484,567 47 $30,370,039 87 





Assets. 


United States Bonds and other Securities, ... ... .. 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage, .... ... 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds, ... .. 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companion, ... ees ee ote eee 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, &c., ... oo. 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, ... ... ... 
Surplus, Sets iek apni Sena sieaeat, Merge 


$72,936,322 41 
70,729,938 93 
7,497,200 00 
18,089,918 69 
10,844,691 72 
6,609,608 39 


$186,707,680 14 
168,755,071 23 
$17,952,608 91 











Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, 


- $708,692,552 40 


Norg—Insurance merely written is discarded from this Statement as wholly misleading, and only in- 


surance actually issued and paid for in cash is includ 





i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





BOARD OP TRUSTEES 


Rospert OLYPHANT 
Grorce F, BAKER 
Dubey OLcotr 


SamvueL D. Bascock 
GeorcE S, Coz 
RicHarp A, McCurpy 





amES C, HOLDEN Freperic CROMWELL 
ERMANN C, Von Post uLieN T, Davies 
ALEXANDER H, RICE Rosert SEWELL 
Lewis May S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER 
OLIVER HARRIMAN Cuarves R, HENDERSON 
Henry W, SMITH GeorcE Buiss 


Avucustus D, Jurtiiarp 
Cuarves E, MILcer 
Wa tter R, GiL_eTTEe 
Rosert A. GRranniss = E. GRANNISS 
Henry H. Rocers . WALTER WEBB 

No. W. AucuincLoss | Grorce G, Haven 

HEODORE Morrorp> ApriAn IsE.in, Jr. 

ILLIAM ——— Grorce S, Bowpboin 

T Fisu 


Rurus W. Pecxnam 
. Hopart Herrick 
m. P. Dixon 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presivent 
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STATE OF NEW YORK, 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, Jan. 12th, 1894. 

I, JAMES F, PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I farther certify that,in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obljgations of the said Company outstanding on the 
3ist day of December, 1893, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1893, to be 

$128,969,67 2.00. 

I further certify that, from its Annual Statement for December 3ist, 1893, filed in this Department, the 
AET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 

$17,025,630.18 


$148,700,781 21 
after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($128,969,672.00) as calculated by the Department, and all other 
liabilities. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, [ have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written, 
JAMES F.. PIERCE, 


Superintendent of Insurance. 


JOHN A, McCALL President. 
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Old and Young. 


SPRING SONG. 
‘BY M, E. N. HATHEWAY. 


MOTHER NATURE, warned in March 
Of winter’s chill abating, 

Rose and planned her season’s work, 
With servants round her waiting. 


Soon her orders they received, 
That charged them with the duty 
Of making gray old Earth once more 
Alive with youth and beauty. 


Mystic powers and secret spells 
From her stores o’erflowing 

She bestowed upon the band 
On their mission going. 


Off they hastened, here and there, 
Up and down together, 

Resting not by night or day, 
Nor stopping for the weather. 


Wheresoe’er they passed or touched 
Hillside, wood or meadow, 
Balmy winds began to breathe, 

Sunshine melted shadow. 


_ 


Moths and butterflies crept out 
From the strangest places ; 

Warbling birds came flitting by, 
Charming airy spaces. 


Prattling brooks told fairer tales 
To their wayside pebbles; 

Bees came swarming from their hives, 
Humming gentle trebles. 


Rugged trees on every bough 
Set their leaves a-flaring ; 

Clustering mosses at their roots 
Put on fresher wearing. 


Violets sprinkled banks with blue ; 
Buttercups and daisies 

Crowded through the grass, and joined 
To chant the Mother’s praises ; 


Till Earth at length forgot her age 
Amid this sweet beguiling, 

Smoothed all the wrinkles from her face, 
And looked up young and smiling. 

TAUNTON, Mass. 


~ 





HOW THEY PARTED. 


BY MRS LIDDIE CURTIS. 








THE mists of an October morning still 
hid the valley, but were spreading away, 
like a curtain, from the hillside, letting in 
a flood of sunshine upon a little, old, un- 
painted house, a house that would have 
looked cheerlessand commonplace if seen 
with different surroundings, but could not 
seem either when seen, as it was, against 
a background of fruit-laden apple trees, 
and with its bit of a front yard ablaze 
with late asters ard marigolds, and great 
drifts of red and white petunias, that 
half hid the path from the gate to the 
doorstone. But all this brightness of 
earth and sky contrasted sharply with the 
gloom within the house. Mrs. Marston 
was washing the breakfast dishes. She 
was a little, fussy woman, whose faded 
blue eyes had never lost their look of 
childlike faith and trust, nor a certain 
kindly light, tho her hair was heavily 
streaked with gray, and the lines about 
her mouth indicated a will of her own. 
Her husband sat by the fire, greasing his 
boots, his usually placid face wearing a 
look of helplessness, trouble and bewil- 
derment, as he paused in his work and 
said : 

**So you're tired of me, be you Polly? 
Is that what you said ?” 

‘Yes, that’s what I said, David ;” here 
she pa used to steady her voice. ‘I can’t 
stand your shil’less ways no longer.” 

‘Well, Polly, you’ve said some pretty 
pi’nted things to me, one time an’ another; 
but I d’know as you’ve ever told me right 
out an’ out before as you was tired of me. 
Seems as tho ‘you dida’t quite mean it 
now. Seems as tho mebbe you're kind of 
put out an’ talk stronger than you mean.” 

‘** Well, I do mean it. My patience is 
clean wore out, 
a-slavin’ week in an’ week out, ‘an you 
jest a-lettin’ every blessed thing go to 
rack an’ ruin. Goodness only knows 
where you expect we'll land at this rate. 
In the poorhouse I guess. P’tatoes, that 
ought, by good rights, to’ve been dug two 
weeks ago, jest a-rottin’ in the ground. 
Not a single cornstalk cut yit. Every 
squash’ll git froze. Beans a-mildewin’. 
Not an apple gathered, an’ you jest 


Here be I a-workin’ an’ 
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a-spendin’ every blessed minit of your 
time gittin’ drunk with that good for 
nothin’ Sam Sloan.” 

‘“*Now, Polly, that ain’t hardly fair. 
You know I ain’t seen Sam Sloan in a 
month till he come over yisterday to 
borrer some fish-hooks; an’ I didn’t git 
drunk with him, neither.” Here David’s 
eyes were lowered to the bonts and grease 
can. ‘‘He wanted me to take a drink 
with him out of a bottle he had, an’ I 
couldn’t very well refuse, seein’ as how he 
was aneighbor and hadn’t been over in so 
long. He is”— 

Here Polly faced about with the dish- 
cloth in her hand. ‘ He can’t stay away 
none too long to suit me; not if he stays 
till doomsday,” she snapped out. ‘‘I ain’t 
never had no use for Sam Sloan, an’ I 
don’t think much of them that has. An’ 
I know jest as well as that youre a-settin’ 
there, David, that you had more’n one 
drink.” 

David did not raise his eyes from the 
grease can. ‘‘Ob, I ain’t a-denyin’, 
Polly, that we took a little more when he 
was a-leavin’. I told Sam I guessed I'd 
better not; that it might fly to my head 
so as't I couldn’t work ; but he ‘lowed my 
system needed stimulus, an’ it would jest 
brace me right up. But it didn’t.” 

This last sentence was uttered in a tone 
that indicated, not only David’s disap- 
pointment, but a feeling of personal in- 
jury, as he recalled the manner in which 
he seemed to have been defrauded of the 
promised, and naturally to be expected, 
‘* bracing.” But if he had expected that 
this excuse would soften Polly’s wratb, 
he did not need any words to show him 
that he had made a mistake ; the swish of 
skirts and quick step which he heard, as 
ghe turned, did that. Involuntarily he 
bent his head, as tho to examine the patch 
on the boot in his hand, as she said : 

‘No; I should say % didn't. When I 
got home, at dark, jest about tuckered 
out after workin’ at the hotel all day, 
there you was a-settin’ in the rockin’ chair, 
with your head on the table fast asleep. 
The fire out an’ not a chore done. The 
hull afterncon spent in carousin’.” 

‘* There wasn’t much carousin’ about it, 
Polly. Sam didn’t stay more’n ao hour ; 
an’ I couldn’t do much carousin’ when I 
was asleep, could I?” 

‘No matter, I call that carousin’.”’ 

‘The decided manner in which Polly 
hung up the frying pan just then made 
David think he had better yield that 
point. 

‘* An’ this mornin’,” she continued, 
‘** your head aches, an’ you’ve got a stiff 
neck an’ acrick in your back from bein’ 
crooked over that table so long, an’, of 
course, theré ain’tno more work for you 
for a week.” 

‘*Ob, never mind, Polly; Pll soon git 
over that! An’ then I could go right at 
it, an’ do up all the fall work in no time. 
I could cut that hull patch of cora in one 
day, an’ bring in the squashes besides.” 
Here he tried to draw up his bent shoul- 
ders and back, but an unusually sharp 
twinge of pain warned him that words 
were the better part of valor for him. 
**T told Sam yisterday that I should be 
awful busy now for quite a spell, an’ 
couldn’t nohow go over to none of them 
Red Men’s meetin’s—that I hadn’t no 
time.” 

“That you hadn’t no time! Well, 
David Marston, you might’ve told him I 
wouldn’t let you.” 

‘I didn’t want to say that, because he 
told me oncet that I dassent say my soul 
was my own.” 

**Much you was a-thinkin’ of your soul 
when you got in with that set! That was 
more of your foolishness. I couldn’t leave 
you for two days, whilst I went over to 
Benton, ’thout your goin’ an’ j’inin’ that 
show.” 

‘* It ain’t no show, Polly.” 

‘* What’s it for, then?” 

‘“‘Sam says it’s an Order of Red Men, 
A secrit sassiety for a little soshil ricrea- 
tion.” 

‘‘Soshil fiddlestick! Itell you they are 
jest a-practicin’ for a Wild Injin show; 
that’s what they are. An’ if I hado’t put 
a stop, right on the spot, to your a-goin’, 
they’d ’a’ had you a-traipsin’ ’round the 
country by this time a-hootin’ an’ a- 


yellin’ an’ a-scalpin’. Nice you'd ’a’ looked ; 
aman old enough to know better, an’ a 
church member too! There’s no tellin’ 
what you'll be up to next—a nigger show, 
as like’s not. Seems as thoI only got you 
out of that Wild Injin thing in time for 
Sam to make a fool of you.” The tone of 
Yoice, in which this was said, seemed to 
be intended to convey the idea that if 
there was any difference between person- 
ating an Indian in a show and drinking 
with Sam Sloan, that difference was not 
in favor of the latter. Just a shade of 
sorrow was mingled with the anger in her 
voice. as she added: ‘‘ It seems, David, as 
tho no savin’ grace could keep you out of 
the broad road that leads to ruin.” 

** Yes, I was always a powerful han’ at 
backslidin’. Seems as tho I couldn’t help 
it, some way. Guess I’ve blackslid more’n 
a hundred times. But, Polly, you've 
minaged to git along with me some way 
for a good many years ’thout really gittin’ 
tired of me till now. Mind, I don’t say 
but that you’re right about it. I ain’t no 
call to find fault with whatyou say. You 
al ways could see your way clearer’n most 
people. I don’t want to be no burden to 
you, nor stay where I ain’t wanted. When 
I git my boots greased, I'll put my clothes 
in the carpitbag, an’ git my other hat from 
upstairs, an’ then start for Carbonville. 
Jest as like as not I can git something to 
do in them mines,” 

Polly looked frightened at this, and 
paused in her work of drying the coffee- 
pot, and opened her lips as if about to 
speak ; then, seeming to change her mind, 
set the coffeepot on the pantry shelf with- 
out a word. 

The boots were put on, with some diffi- 
culty—owing to the lame back—and the 
carpetbag was soon ready—David’s ward- 
robe was not an extensive one ; and then 
he went upstairs, When he came back 
with ‘‘ the other hat” Polly saw, as she 
took a sidelong glance, that during his 
absence from the room he had placed 
something heavy in the breast-pocket of 
his coat. and carefully pinved up the 
pocket. They had never owned a pistol, 
had never had any use fora pistol; but 
could Sam have loaned David one? It 
was hardly possible, and yet what else 
could it be? Sam could certainly be ex- 
pected to do anything he ought not to do. 
Before taking up the carpetbag he asked 
Polly if she thought she could milk the 
cow. The flies bothered so they made the 
cow ‘‘ res’less like,” he said. ‘‘An’ Polly, 
don’t forgit to cover up the tomatoes to- 
night, for onless it should come on to be 
cloudy there’ll be a frost as sure as preach- 
a.” 

Then he crossed the kitchen to the 
mantelpiece, pretending to look for his 
pipe, which he knew was in his pocket, 
and, on the way back, hung up the boot- 
jack and put away the can of grease. 
Seeing then no further excuse for linger- 
ing, he took up the carpetbag and went 
out. He stood for a moment to gaze far 
away, hesitating and shrinking from 
something new and strange which he 
seemed to see in all the world beyond the 
doorstone. As he closed the gate he 
turned and looked back to say ‘‘Good- 
by.” 

Polly hung up the dishpan, and then 
looked after him in utter amazement. She 
was in earnest, or thought she was, when 
she said she was tired of him ; but she had 
never thought he really would, or thatshe 
wanted him to go. During all the years 
they had lived together his careless, easy 
ways had fretted her, but never had she 
felt quite so discouraged. The ‘ca- 
rousin’” of the day before had been too 
much for her naturally hopeful and happy 
disposition. David’s intentions were good, 
always good. He was not a drunkard, 
not even what woulé@be called ‘a drink- 
ing man”;-but the days were always too 
short for him, and Sam Sloan’s free and 
easy ways, and persuasive tongue had al- 
ways had, and perhaps always would have 
an irresistible fascination for him. 

Still angry, and perhaps a little con- 
science-stricken, Polly hurriedly put the 
little kitchen in order; then taking her 
sunbonnet and shawl from their nail 
behind the door, she prepared to go out to 
her day’s work. After locking the door, 
the key, from sheer force of habit, was 
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put in the usual hiding place under ¢ 
doorstone. More miserable than she had 
ever been before, and half blinded by 
tears, she walked to the village. 

She did her work as well as usual, but 
in an almost mechanical way: her 
thoughts all day either with that lonely 
traveler on the road to Carbonville, or in 
the little, still house she had left in the 
morning. 

It was after five o’clock when she set 
out on her way home. The sunshine and 
bright sky of the morning had given place 
to dark clouds and a tapidly shortening 
twilight. A cold, drizzling rain was fall- 
ing. Polly had always indulged in fan- 
cies about rain, but would hardiy have 
acknowleded it in those words. The rain 
inspired the hymns she sang. When it 
fellin great wind-swept sheets she had 
been wont to see, in imagination, a great 
army of soldiers marching to battle, with 
waving banners, martial music, and all 
the pompand circumstanceof war. Then 
her voice rang out—as well as that thin, 
piping treble could ring—with ‘' Hold the 
Fort,” or, * Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ 
And, busy about her household duties, 
she marched triumphantly between cook 
stove and pantry, with a step that was so 
like, yet so unlike, a military step, that it 
was but just saved, by her almost pathetic 
sincerity, from being ridiculous. When 
the thunder of battle was over and she 
heard in the winds and sobbing rain only 
the signs and plaint of the wounded and 
vanquished, she sang, in a quavering, sy m- 
pathetic voice : 

**Come ye disconsolate, where’er ye languish.” 

When soft summer rain fell with the 
soothing, dreamy sound of a lu!laby she 
sang, in a voice more even now : 

‘““My peace like a river grows deeper and 
deeper.” 
To-night, true to the old habit, as she 
looked out along the lonely road, she re- 
peated, half aloud, the words of the hymn 
beginning : 
“T am sad and heavy hearted ; 
No refuge on earth for me.” 

The way had never seemed so long or 
her feet so tired. She had often gone over 
the road as late as this; but then David 
always came to meet her if the night was 
dark, and a light in the kitchen window 
could be seen when sbe reached the cor- 
ner, which was halfway home. To night 
there would be nothivg to shorten the 
way. And how was she to find the cow 
in the darkness and rain? She was too 
tired to make a fire or get supper, and 
thought she would go to bed without 
either. David ought to Have known she 
could not live alone. The ‘‘carousin’” of 
the night before did not seem so unpar- 
donable an offense when she remembered 
that it was the only time he had failed to 
have the chores done and a warm supper 
waiting for her. What could he be think- 
ing of, at his age, to want to work in a 
mine? Perhaps he had been suffocated 
hy firedamp by this time, or walled up in 
some long-forgotten passageway. There 
was always something happening—some- 
thing terrible—in a mine. And what of 
that pistol—it must have been a pistol—in 
his pocket. David was not used to fire- 
arms, and could not be expected to be on 
his guard against the treachery and blood- 
thirstiness of those fearfully and wonder- 
fully made things. It might have gone off 
suddenly and unexpectedly—might even 
have blown his whole head off. And 
she involuntarily closed her eyes as tho 
shutting out the ghastly sight. 

By this time hershoes were wet through, 
and as she turned the corner the wind 
blew her wet sunbonnet across her face, 
and for a moment shut out the dim out- 
lines of the road before her. She stopped 
to fold back the bonnet and wipe the tears 
and rain from her face, and then, looking 
up, stood in a doubting, questioning 
amazement. There was a light in the 
window. What could it mean? Could 
David really be there? The darkness; 
cold and rain were quite forgotten as she 
hurried on along the muddy road, through 
the gate, and up the path between the 
rain-splashed flowers; still keeping the 
light—the welcome light—in view, until 
she opened the door and stood within the 
kitchen. Could this be the room she had 

pictured to herself when she started for 
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home? Here was light and warmth in 
place of the darkness and cold. The sup- 
per table was set as usual, and an appetiz- 
ing odor of baked potatoes, tea and stew- 
ing apples, filled the room, And most 
wonderful of all, there was David hurry- 
ing in through the back door, with the 
milk pail, and in the cheeriest voice— 
seemingly forgetful of all the perils of the 
day—telling her why he had not gone to 
meet her. 

‘<I "lowed I should certainly git to the 
corner,” he said; ‘but that pesky cow 
was away off in the back lot, an’ wouldn’t 
come for no callin’. SoI jest had to foot 
it all the way over there after her. But, 
Polly, ccme right up to the fire an’ set 
down in the rockin’ chair, whilst I hang 
up your wet bunnit an’ shawl. It beats 
all how wet you air! Here, let me take 
off your wet shoes an’ put them on the 
wood box to dry. I jest knowed how it 
would be when I see it comin’ on to rain ; 
that you couldn’t noways in reason milk 
that cow nor have things comfortable-like 
here, as they ought to be, an’ so J jest 
hurried back from Tam’rack Swamp as 
fast as I could tramp. Me and John 
Baker went over there this mornin’ to look 
for a bee tree. I met bim out near the 
corner, an’ nothin’ would do but I must 
come along. He says I can find a bee 
tree easier’n any man he knows; an’ | 
guess he’s about right about it. At any 
rate, I found this one. 1am awful smart 
at finding bee trees. It’s a good one, too. 
John ‘lows there’s two hundred pounds of 
honey init. One hundred for him and 
one hundred for us. We're goin’ back in 
the mornin’ with John’s horse and wagin, 
if nothin’ happens to hender, to bring it 
home. You never see anybody quite so 
tickled as John is. Says he’s eat buck- 
wheat cakes two winters ’thout honey, 
an’ he don’t want to doitag’in. I told 
him you’d be jest as glad as him, for 
you'd been kinder hankerin’ after honey 
all fall.” \ 

Here Polly suggested that they ex- 
change some of it at the village store for 
coffee and tea. And while talking of the 
honey, the rough road to the swamp and 
John Baker the supper was eaten and the 
milk strained, and then they began to look 
for something to bring the honey home 
in. As David started to go upstairs for 
the wash-boiler, which Polly thought 
wo 1ld be * jest the thing,” she said : ** An’ 
as you're agoin’ up, David, you may as 
well take your other hat an’ the carpit- 
bag; there ain’t no use havin’ them layin’ 
‘round,” 

As the stair door swung shut after him, 
his coat, which had been hanging from a 
nail on the door, fell to the floor, and 
something heavy rolled from the pocket 
and under the rocking chair. Polly, re- 
iembering the pistol, was too much 


frightened to scream, and stood listening , 


in terror. Then, not hearing the almost 
endless succession of shots, which she had 
expected would follow, she cautiously 
stooped and looked under the chair. 
When she rose to her feet she held in her 
hand an old-fashioned case containing a 
tintype of hereelf. The expression on her 
face would have been hard to analyze. 
There was something of pity, relief and 
gladness in it, not unmixed with a little 
amusement: but not a trace of the hard, 
unforgiving spirit of the morning. 

As David was coming down the stairs 
she replaced the picture in the pocket, 
and hung the coat back on its nail. 

An hour after, when she opened the 
kitchen door to empty the dishpan, she 
looked out upon a bright moonlight night. 
The rain had ceased. As she returned 
and hung up the pan, she was singing 
softly to herself, in a voice that suggested 
tears : 


“If we err in human blindness, 
And forget that we are dust ; 
If we miss the law of kindness 
When we struggle to be just, 
Svowy wings of peace shall cover 
All the plain that hides away,— 
When the weary watch is over, 
And the mists have cleared away.” 
CALLICOON Depot, N. Y. 
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Mamma (as she is serving the pie at 
table): “What is an improper fraction, 
Johnny 2” Johnny: “ Anything less than 
4 quarter, Mamma.”’—Newport News. 
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THE GREAT BELL OF PEKING.“ 
A CHINESE LEGEND. 
BY DR. W. A. P. MARTIN. 


AS a bee builds up her waxen cell, 

Was built the mold for the giant bell, 

Printed and carved and polished well 
By a master’s cunning hand. 





Twice has he lost the toil of years, 

And now he waits with anxious fears 

The junction of propitious spheres 
To issue his last command. 


A lovely maid sits by his side, 

Her mother’s joy, her father’s pride, 

One whom he hopes to see the bride 
Of a noble’s eldest son. 


When on the crane the cauldron swings 

Into its jaws the maiden springs, 

While back her little shoe she flings, 
And the arduous task is done. 


To save her father from failure’s shame, 

To win for her father a deathless name, 

She drowns herself in that sea of flame ; 
But the bell her soul retains. 


For now with the great bell’s dulcet tone 
There mingles low a plaintive moan ; 

She calls for the slipper backward thrown; 
Wo hie !—her voic? remains. 

PSKING, CHINA. 


THE REVOLT OF THE FOUR-FEET. 


BY JULIA KYLE HILDRETH. 








Otp Drxon was hostler at Tiptop 
House, and a very important personage in 
the eyes of all the little folk residing un- 
der the roof of that quaint old country 
hotel. The moment he appeared in the 
shady stable yard the boys would hasten 
to join him. As long as the old man was 
busy, however, he never so much as 
glanced at his admirers, but paid undi- 
vided attention to the horse he was groom- 
ing. Dixon appeared to think that each 
horse required a different mode of treat- 
ment ; for he would praise one, bully an- 
other, coax a third, and so on. He ac- 
companied his ‘rubbing down” with a 
peculiar kind of hissing noise, stopping 
every now and then to address a remark 
to the creature under his hand, then seem- 
ing to listen and receive an answer. The 
children would smile and exchange 
glances «without speaking, for this was 
a rule, the breaking of which would 
be followed by the hostler’s disappear- 
ance. But when the children had 
kept very quict just beyond the space 
he required for his work, Dixon, afier 
giving his red, wrinkled face and close- 
cropped gray hair a vigorous washing 
under the pump, would walk slowly 
across the yard and seat himself under 
the huge sycamore. This was asignal for 
the youngsters to draw nearand for Dixon 
to begin some marvelous narrative, with 
himself and a wonderful horse in the 
foreground ; and the best of it was, so the 
children said, that no one could ever tell 
whether these stories were true or not. 

One day there happened to be a new- 
comer among the group that surrounded 
the old man. He had followed the others’ 
movements with a slightly supercilious 
smile ; and when Dixon stroked the nose 
of a raw-boned, old white horse, and said, 
encouragingly: ‘‘ Cheer up, cheer up, 
Roanoke ; things ar’n’t as bad as it might 
be ;” then added, after a pause: ‘“‘ What’s 
that you say? You are thinking of old 
times? Well, well, we all have our own 
dreams, but most of us fetch up by being 
slaves to something or some one.” The 
stranger would have laughed aloud, only 
his laugh was nipped in the bud by his 
neighbor’s hand. 

Dixon, tho he looked sharply at the 
offender, continued, as he led the horse 
away: “If I was you I would eat my oats 
with a thankful heart, and not think too 
much.”’ 

When Dixon took his place under the 
sycamore that day, he turned his small, 
keen black eyes on the new boy and said, 
slowly : ‘‘ You’re one of them that con- 
siders a horse nothing but a dumb beast, 
with no thoughts of his own; that you 
could flog or starve if you saw fit.” 

‘*Of course they are dumb,” replied the 
stranger, promptly ; ‘‘ and I am quite sure 
they don’t do much thinking; but I 


* It is the second in size only to the great bell of 
Moscow, an 4 weighs 139,000 pounds. 





wouldn’t starve a horse of mine, for that 
would spoil his value.” 

*‘[ thought as much, said Dixon, with 
ashort laugh. ‘I have heard folks talk 
like that before. ButI could tell youa 
story about Roanoke there that would 
show you that a horse does more thinking 
than a boy any day.” 

At the word “story” the children set- 
tled down around the old man like bees 
among the clover blossoms. 

“Ts it true?’ questioned the new- 
comer, critically, 

‘*T don’t give much for a boy’s under- 
standing that can’t tell a fair story from 
a play one,” said Dixon, with a wink and 
a chuckle. Then, with a sweeping glance 
at the intent young faces around him, the 
old man began his story without further 
preamble : 

‘When I first became acquainted with 
Roanoke he was considerable younger 
than he is now. The moment I set eyes 
on him I says: ‘ That horse is one of the 
thinking kind’; and it turned out I was 
right. 

‘*T was helper in the car stables then, 
and they worked the horses pretty lively 
in those days, Ican tell you. Many an 
animal have I sent out fresh and chipper 
that was brought in stiff and cold at night. 
I had a natural gift for doctoring, and all 
the ailing creatures were turned over to 
me. Once ina while when I found some 
poor old hack pretty well used up, I’d put 
him on the sick list, and get him a good 
long rest. After a while they seemed to 
learn this, and I have known them to 
sham tired when I came around. But 
Roanoke, he never descended to such 
frauds. He would have gone till he 
dropped sooner ; but one day the pole of a 
truck made a hole in his side, and he was 
put into my charge. We kept the in- 
valids, on fine days, in a long yard at the 
back of the buildings. Well, Roanoke 
and me were always good friends; but 
after I had doctored him fora spell he 
followed me about like a pet dog, and as 
soon as he heard my voice he would set 
to and whinny for joy. Then all of a 
sudden he changed and gave me the cold 
shoulder. At first I wondered at this, but 
before long I found out the cause. 

‘*TIn the yard was a handsome, big, black 
horse, that I was expected to cure of a 
trick or two. He had been sold to the 
company for kicking his master, smash- 
ing a carriage and killing a groom or so, 
and several other such good points. His 
name was William Henry, and he consid- 
ered man his natural-born enemy. I can 
manage most things covered with horse- 
hide, but I kept well out of the reach of 
William Hoenry’s heels. When I took to 
watching Roanoke, I remarked that as 
soon as my back was turned, William 
Henry would walk up close to him and 
nod and blink, and the two would ex- 
change ideas by the hour. I made sure 
that the ugly brute was telling R>anoke 
that something ought to be done to show 
men their place. Well, this went on for 
more than a week. MeanwhileI had sent 
William Henry to work again; but he 
had a trick of jerking the car off the track 
at the foot of each hill, and then refusing 
to take another step; and so the drivers, 
one and all, declined to have anything to 
do with him; and back he would amb'e 
into the yard with a grin on him which 
said as plain as words, ‘I told you so.’ 

‘* One day I happened in the yard of a 
sudden, and there stood all the animals 
around William Henry, with their noses 
close together. I was astonished to see 
them turn, as I put my head in, and make 
a rush'at me; but Roanoke shoved his big 
bones in between me and the others, and 
that gave me time to catch the ringleader. 
* You have been imparting some of your 
revolutionary notions to your friends,’ 
says I, and I fetched him a sound cuff on 
the side of the head ; ‘and to-morrow you 
go to work, if I drive the car myself.’ 

‘William Henry drew back his wicked 
upperlip until I could see every white 
tooth in his head ; then he winked one of 
his glittering eyes. 

**You can’t scare me,’ says I. Just 
then a sound made me turn my head; you 
bet 1 was taken back when I saw that the 
other horses had crept up close to me— 
and every ene had his lips drawn back 
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and his ears flat to his head. I believe 
they meant to trample on me; but 
Roanoke again took my part, and hustled 
and pushed them to a more respectful 
distance. 

‘** Evil communications corrupt good 
manners,’ says J, as I fastened William 
Henry up under a shed by himself, Then 
I concluded that it wouldn’t do the others 
a mite of harm to be haltered too; and so 
I made them all fast. 

‘* My room was just over the yard, and 
about three in the morning, when most of 
the horses were in the building and there 
was no sound to be heard but the stamp- 
ing of some restless creature in his stall, I 
woke up, and do what I would I couldn't 
get to sleep again. 

“<P strike a light,’ says I; then I 
began to hunt for my matchbox; it was 
gone. I remembered feeling it in my 
pocket when I was in the yard, sol put 
my head out of the window and looked 
down. The moon wasshining as bright as 
day; and while I was peering about. from 
under the shed walked William Henry. 
He turned his head up and wagged it 
knowingly. His big white teeth glistened 
as he looked up at me, and my hair stood 
stiff on my head, and my heart almost 
stopped beating ; for I saw that between 
those teeth he carried my matchbox. 

“‘The black beast walked to the center 
of the yard and tapped his hoof lightly 
and quickly on thestones. Then out came 
Roanoke, followed by all the others. They 
formed themselves into a line and moved 
forward. You would have thought they 
had been drilled by an army sergeant. I 
was so taken up watching them and won- 
dering who on earth had unfastened them 
that I forgot to look after William Henry. 

‘“*The horses, led by Roanoke, went 
straight at the wooden grating, which was 
let down before the opening into the build- 
ing. I heard the splintering and crashing 
of wood and they disappeared. The next 
minute I heard a terrific clattering inside 
the building. I rushed to the door and 
peeped out, but drew back mighty quick : 
for every creature in the place was loose 
and all making for the street. f sieked up 
a whip and let fly at the nearest ; but I 
might as well have tried to drive a tem- 
pest. It was then I began to smell smoke 
and remembered William Henry and my 
matchbox. Back I went to the window 
and looked down into the yard agair. 
Sure enough, a lot of hay and rubbish had 
been piled up against the shed, and it was 
burning briskly ; and besides, from the 
windows on the upper floor, small streams 
of smoke popped out every now and then. 

‘“*As I watched them I saw, glancing 
from casement to casement, the black face; 
pointed ears, gleaming eyes and glittering 

teeth of that horse, William Henry. 

*** You have been quick,’ eays I, shak- 
ing my fist at him; and [ made for the 
door. Thegallery was black with snoke, 
and long tongues of flame were licking the 
walls like thirsty snakes. I was going to 
scamper down the gangway to save my- 
self from being burned brown, when the 
sound of hoofs thundering aleng hehind 
me brought me up short. I had just time 
to flatten myself against the wall, when 
William Henry flew by. As he passed 
me, he turned his head, drew back his 
lips and dropped my matchbox, empty, 
at my feet, with a look which said as plain 
as words: ‘I have done with it. You may 
have it now.’ AsI followed him down 
the gangway, the fire scorched my left 
ear. 

‘‘ The firemen were already at. work,and 
I was wonderfully surprised to see all our 
horses standing in perfect order, watching 
the burning building, near the engine 
horses that had been unhitched. I was 
thinking that I must have had a night- 
mare and been dreaming a lot of stuff, 
when all on a sudden I saw William 
Henry and Roanoke steal forward and 
stand directly before the fire borses. Well 
‘what they told them must have been very 
persuasive; for after a moment the fire 
horses’ handsome heads went up, and 
their eyes began to shine; then they 
glanced from William Henry and Roanoke 
to the long line of ramshackly creatures 
near them. Then I knew that William 
Henry and Roanoke had been working 
upon their feelings, by telling these well- 
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fed, petted animals, all that the others 

had to endure—the long hours, the hard 

work, and heavy, overloaded cars. 

‘* Suddenly the horses gave a mighty 
neigh in concert, and the next moment 
they were skurrying away, led by Wil- 
liam Henry and Roanoke, and followed 
by every one of the car horses. They 
charged in a body on the crowd of fire- 
men, drivers, conductors and lookers-on 
around the burning building. 

Then began such a row, the like of 
which was never seen before. I shinned 
it up a lamp-post and watched the whole 
affair. Some stamped on the hose and 
tore it to pieces, others flew at the engines 
and overturned them, while the rest 
snorted and kicked and bit at everything 
in their way. 

‘‘ First off, folks tried to bring them to 
order; but they soon found it was no man- 
ner of use, and before long, every man 
Jack took to his heels and scampered 
away and left the field free to the horses. 

‘* The firemen had saved a few bales of 
hay. These the animals made short work 
of, and, when there was no more to eat, 
they took to skylarking, like a lot of boys 
just from school. 

‘“‘All of a sudden, William Henry 
jumped upon a sand plow that had been 
pulled out of the stable, and gave the 
wildest kind of a snort, and every other 
beast stood stock still and looked at him ; 
all but Roanoke. He went about, shoving 
and pushing, until he had arranged them 
in pretty good order, three abreast. 

‘* When this was done, William Henry 
gave another of his queer cries, and every 
horse around did his level best to imitate 
him ; then, kicking up their heels, away 
they went, William Henry ahead, and 
Roanoke trotting backward and forward, 
keeping them in place. 

‘‘When the last horse’s tail whisked 
around the corner, I slipped down the 
lamp-post and rubbed my eyes. Not a 
sound was to be heard but the crackling 
of the fire, which now extended far down 
the street on either side. That night 
every car stable in the city was burnt to 
the ground. 

‘‘ Well, this was the beginning of the 
queerest strike ever seen. Before long all 
the horses in the city had joined in it. 
The cabs, furniture vans, grocers’ wagons 
and stone carts, hucksters’ wagons and 
such like, stood broken or upset in the 
streets. The brewers’ horses held out the 
longest, but at last they came over. I 
suppose it was put before them that being 
dragged out of their stables at the unholy 
hour of two in the morning was a crying 
shame, and it was cowardly of them to 
put up with such ill-usage. Presently, 
horses from every direction out of the 
city, came pouring in to join the strike 
for freedom; the canal horses, the 
wretched, blind creatures from the saw- 
yers’ yards and the farm horses, until the 
streets were full of them ; and not a man 
durst show his head. 

‘* After demolishing all the private 
stables and feed stores they could, they 
tried the groceries, and fed on apples, tur- 
nips and potatoes. They had long ago 
eaten every blade of grass, and not a bit 
of green could be found in any of the 
parks. Meanwhile, their masters were 
suffering for food. It was mighty queer 
to see the hungry faces peering out of the 
upper windows, and not daring to come 
down for fear of the creatures who had 
been in their power sucha short timeago. 

as ‘any one tried to leave the houses, 
he was driven back by horses stationed in 
the street for that purpose, and no one 
could come into the city; for the first 
thing the animals did when they formed 
the strike, was to push the cart, wagon, 
dray, carriage, or whatever the thing was 
that they had pulled to earn their keep by, 
to the slips, and pile them up so as to 
make a complete, shiver-to-freeze, as you 
might say, all around the city. They 
used the horse cars to block the bridge 
with, and did their level best to pull down 
the elevated road; but they only suc- 
ceeded in making ita little more shaky. 
In short, the city was besieged, with the 
besiegers inside. 

‘‘ All this time William Henry went 
strutting about as proud as a prince, and 
as fat as butter, while poor Roanoke was 
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worn to fiddlestrings, seeing to things in 
general. 

‘““There was considerable discomfort 
among the people while the horse strike 
lasted. Many a loaf of bread—stale, of 
course—which I had been allowed to take 
for my breakfast, have I chucked into the 
window of some handsome house, to be 
divided among a lot of folks that had 
never wanted for anything money could 
buy. 

“Of course I knowed that this kind 
of thing couldn’t last long, and that 
the horses would come out of the little 
end of the horn at last, and that it would 
take more than one uprising to right all 
the wrongs put upon them for ages; then 
besides, William Henry, their leader, 
thought too much of himself and not 
enough of the cause. SolI just stood by 
and waited for the strike to finish. 

‘*Perhaps you wonder howI came to 
be such a privileged character? I wonder 
myself; but I ‘rather think I owed it to 
old Roanoke. Anyhow, I used to wander 
about, without let or hindrance—except- 
ing once, when I wanted to leave the 
city, and then I was showed pretty plain 
that I’d better not try that again. 

‘I might go on for days and never get 
through my story; but I'll have pity on 
you and skip the moralizing, and come to 
what seemed to me to be the beginning of 
the end. 

“One day I was standing near a fine 
private stable in a quiet street, chewing a 
straw and wondering how all this would 
turn out, when a pretty little pony-built 
mare—or, at least, she would have been 
pretty, ifshe had been cleaned a bit— 
came stealing softly along. She stopped 
at the stable door, butted her head against 
it and gave a low whinny; then she 
looked up at the window in the loft. Pre- 
sently she crossed over ¢o me, and began 
rubbing her nose against my arm, with a 
look that said : ‘ Dixon, dear, good Dixon, 
let me in, and say nothing about it to the 
others; I am tired todeath of freedom 
and starvation.’ 

*** You don’t deserve to be let in,” says 
I, ‘You ought to see the game through. 
I happened to be by when you skipped 
away from this very place, and smashed 
your master’s village-cart to splinters.’ 
Just as I was speaking, a little voice 
piped up: ‘Oh! oh! its Bonny Belle come 
home! Dear little Bonny Belle, I wish I 
could let you in.’ 

“I looked up and saw a pretty little 
head poked out of the stable loft. I took 
asquint all around. There was not a 
horse in sight ; then I called up, as soft as 
I could : 

“«« Why can’t-you let him in, my boy?” 

‘**Cause,’ answered the little fellow, 
‘the door is fastened on the outside with 
a padlock ; but I have the key. Willyou 
please unlock it if I throw down the key?” 


‘IT took another look around. ‘Fling 
it down,’ says I. 
‘‘Down came the key. At this, that 


idiot, Bonny Belle, begins such a racket, 
that before I could stop her, half a dozen 
long heads came spying around the cor- 
ner. 

““* You ’tarnal donkey!’ says I, shak- 
ing my fist at the silly mug before me. 
‘Now you’ve doneit.’ But I snatched up 
the key, and in a jiffy the stable door 
stood open. Bonny Belle bolted in, and I 
after her, just in time ; for as sure as I sit 
here the whole place was alive with 
horses. You see she was the first deserter, 
and they were furious. 

‘* Well, they charged at the stable in a 
body, and before long the news spread to 
every quarter of the city. The horses left 
the posts that had been assigned to them 
and crowded in to see the fight. They 
couldn’t move, there was so many of 
them ; and that must have been what kept 
the door from being battered down at 
once. I don’t mind telling you that while 
they were hammering away outside, I 
stood inside, as scared as I ever was in my 
life. 

‘** Suddenly, above all this noise, I heard 
a sound that made me jump; itwas the 
rubadub-dub of a bass drum, At the first 
tap, every horse stood still to listen. In 
another moment I was up in the loft, my 
head out of the window, but nothing 
could I see but hoofs and tails flying in 





every direction. But the horses did not 
go far, for they were surrounded by the 
militia, who had been summoned from all 
parts to put down this queer strike. They 
had taken advantage of the moment that 
the horses left their outworks unprotected 
to steal in unperceived. Well, you know 
that when an undisciplined mob is obliged 
to faced trained soldiers, they generally 
weaken. So it was with the horses, Some 
surrendered without a struggle and went 
quietly back into slavery. The stubborn 
ones were driven out of the city and pen- 
ned into as small a space as would hold 
them, and guards stationed all over to keep 
them from rising again. Well, it was not 
long before many of these too, laid down 
their arms, or rather, let it be understood 
that they were conquered, tho William 
Henry and Roanoke were at them every 
hour of the day coaxing and persuading 
them to hold out a little longer. But it 
was no use, every day some of the number 
sneaked off, bribed by a handful of oats 
or a bunch of fresh hay ; and I don’t much 
wonder, for they were little more than 
skin and bones. Presently the few left 
began to quarrel among themselves and 
split into parties. 

‘** Now it’s all up,’ says I. And sure 
enough. One day they turned upon their 
leaders, and threw their failure and 
wretched condition in their teeth. Then 
there was a fearful fight, and William 
Henry fell. As he rolled over on his side 
I heard him snort out something which 
sounded to me like: ‘I die for an un- 
grateful country.’ Then the soldiers 
rushed in and separated them. 

‘Well, that was the end of the strike; 
and I would like to know if it don’t prove 
that a horse thinks and reasons. It did 
not better their condition much, but 
1 have no doubt that it set the ball 
a-rolling ; and I shouldn’t wonder if it went 
rolling for years and years to come, and 
that some day, an ill-used, overworked 
horse will be unfindable. 

‘*But I suppose you want to know be- 
fore I finish, how I came by Roanoke. 
Well, it was in this way. I had enough of 
the cars and the city for a spell, so I 
started off one day to seek my fortune, 
About a mile from Tiptop House, I sighted 
a forlorn-looking animal, nibbling the dry 
grass on the roadside. 

‘** He looks sort of familiar,’ saysI; and 
sure enough it turned out to be that iden- 
tical Roanoke. SoI goes up to him and 
says: ‘Sonof freedom, if you are tired 
of this kind of life, you can follow me, 
and we will try slavery again for a 
change.’ Well, he never said one word, 
but trotted on behind, quiet and sad-like ; 
and here we have been ever since, 

*‘Halleo!” exclaimed Dixon, springing 
up and scattering his listeners right and 
left; ‘‘there’s the bell.” And he disap- 
peared into the servants’ quarters. 

**Do you call that a true story?” ques- 
tioned the new boy, looking at the others 
in a bewildered manner. 

‘““When I repeat Dixon’s stories to 
Father,” answered a quiet little fellow, 
‘*he says that they always have a great 
deal of truth in them.” 

NEw YORK CITY. 
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BUILDING A NEST. 
BY MARGARET MILLER. 





It was almost milking time. Freckles 
sat on a bank near the gray house under 
the great willow, waiting for the cows to 
come home. John and Rover had just 
gone up one of the big green hills which 
stood on every side about the house, to 
call them down. 

** So ho! so ho!” he called, with a voice 
like a trumpet. Freckles was tired, and 
for once did not cage to go. By and by 
they came down from the hill and along 
by the brook, then slowly up to the barn. 
Brownie, the red cow, was decorated with 
a long wreath of clematis which had 
caught on her horns and hung down her 
neck, 

They rushed eagerly into the barn, 
where Rover threw himself down by the 
door ; Spot, the yellow and white cat, was 
so glad it was milking-time that she sat 
down by Rover’s head and putting her 
cheek up close to his, rubbed it back and 
forth hard. 
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Four young barn swallows were sitting 
in a row in the square hole in the peak of 
the barn. 

“There are those young swallers,” said 
Freckles, reflectively. ‘‘They’ve just 
come out of that nest up under the raf- 
ters, Is’pose. Wonder what makes swal- 
lers build in such funny places anyhow? 
There are the chimney swallows now, 
glueing sticks into the chimney, where it’s 
all dark and smoky. And these barn 
swallers paste their mud and sticks right 
up in the peak of the barn, under the 
rafters, I should think the young urs 
would break their necks, sure. Why 
can’t they build on a good big beam same’s 
the phoebe bird does?” 

Just then old Teak, the father swallow, 
lighted on the fence close by. 

“Those children up there,” he re- 
marked, “‘are old enough to fly; but 
they’il never do it as long as I feed them. 
So I may as well stop and talk to you 
a while,” 

‘All right,” said Freckles, who was 
somewhat surprised ; ‘‘ what are you go- 
ing to tell me?” 

** About nests,” said Teak. ‘‘ You won- 
dered why I built up there. Well, 111 tell 
you. It’s safer.” 

“* Why is it?” asked Freckles. 

“‘Of course, it is. If you. built on a 
beam the cats could get you, and boys 
could steal your eggs.” 

‘*But don’t you fall and break your 
necks ?” 

‘“*Oh yes; sometimes the babies do, 
but not often.” 

““ Well, I know I’d rather build ina 
tree,” said Freckles, ‘It’s a great deal 
nicer,” 

‘Do you think so?” said Teak. ‘But 
the hawks can get you and blue jays and 
everything.” 

‘*But it is easier,” persisted Freckles. 
‘*You just lay some sticks in a crotch, 
and put in some grass, and it’s all done.” 

‘* All right ; let’s see you doit,” laughed’ 
Teak, as he flew away. 

So Freckles found a fine place on the 
low bough of an apple tree, collected a lot 
of sticks, and began; but do what he 
would he could not make the twigs stay 
in the crotch. 

‘* Mean old thing!” he said at last, sit- 
ting down and whacking the ground with 
a stick. 

‘¢ Why don’t you try mud ?” said Robin, 
who was passing through the tree. 

So Freckles brought some mud from the 
brook ; but it was a long time before he 
could make that stay. 

‘*Fasten it together with hairs,” sug- 
gested a chippy. 

“Tm sure I don’t see how you find 
hairs so easy,” grumbled Freckles, after 
he had hunted all over the barnyard, and 
at last had to pull one out of the old mare’s 
tail. When he got it he couldn’t make it 
go at all, and he threw it down in disgust. 

He fetched more mud from the brook 
and plastered a great mass ef it on the 
top of a big horizontal limb. Then he 
succeeded in putting a few sticks on top. 

‘* You put on too much mud,” said Rob- 
in, wholookedin again. ‘‘ You want just 
enough, that’s all. Now you must get in 
and turn round and round to make it hol- 
low.” 

‘* Look at that,” screamed the oriole ; 
‘* he calls that thinganest. The best way 
to build a nest is to weave a bag, as I do, 
out of grass and strings and all sorts of 
softthings. Thenit swings and swings on 
the top of the bough, and is, oh, so cool 
and nice !” 

“Yes, but you have a bill,” said 
Freckles ; who was not at all proud of his 
nest; ‘‘of course you can make a good 
nest.” 

‘‘Two hands and a mouth, too, you’ve 
got to work with,” sniffed the oriole, as he 
tlew away. 

‘‘Don’t care,” said Freckles; ‘“‘ birds 
are'made to build nests and boys are not ;” 
and he whacked his nest till it fell to the 
ground. 

**Don’t you like it?’ said Teak, who 
had just flown down again. “I thought 
you said it was easy.” 

‘“°Tis,” said Freckles, stoutly ; ‘‘ but I'd 
rather build on the ground, after all.” 

‘* But the boys will find you,” cheeped 
Teak, in greatexcitement ; ‘‘ and the cats 
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will get you, and the farmers will mow 
over you, and cows will step on you, and 
everything dreadful will happen. ss 

“‘]T don’t cure,” said-Freckles. ‘‘I don’t 
believe all you say. I’ve noticed that 
there are justas many ground birds as any 
other kind.” 

Just then John and his father came in 
with the full milk pails, and Freckles 
trotted behind them along with old Spot, 
for he was almost as bungry as she was. 

DEERFIELD, Mass, 





PEBBLES. 


Doctor: ‘You cough more easily this 
morning? Patient: “I ought to—I prac- 
ticed all night.””—Hallo. 


...Mrs. S.: “ Well, here we are in anoth- 
er boarding house. We are regular Ara 
Mr. S.: “Yes; folding Bed-ouins.”—Life. 


,.. Minnie: “You seem annoyed. What 
is the trouble?” May: “This announce- 
ment of my marriage is all wrong. It reads 
‘Tuesday at noon’; I distinctly said ‘high 
noon.’”—Puck, 


..“ Mister,” said the small boy to the 
grocer, ‘‘Motber told me to ask you if they’s 
any such thing as a sugar trust.’”” “ Why, 
of course there is.” ‘‘W-well, Mother wants. 
to get trusted for two pouuds.”’--- Washing- 
ton Star. 


,.Buddie: “Look here, Grandpa, I see 
in the Tribune that one single firm in 
Brooklyn made and sold last year 17,000 
pounds of putty.” Grandpa (raising his 
spectacles): ‘“‘ Well, Buddie, I wouldn’t 
believe that story if I told it myself.’ 
Buddie: ‘*‘ Well, I think so, too. I say, 
Grandpa ; I think that is a putty big yarn,” 





.. The stranger at the hotel approached 
the typewriter girl stationed in the reading 
room and said, with some embarrassment : 
“T want to send a letter to a man in Mil- 
waukee, and I baven’t time to sit down and 
write it. It wouldn’t take you more than 
two or three minutes to click it off from 
my dictation, would it ?” ‘‘Nosir.” ‘An’ 
that’s what you’re here for, isn’t it ?” ‘‘ Yes, 
sir.” ‘*The—the man I want to write to 
has played me a scurvy trick in a business 
transaction, and I want to use some pretty 
strong language. I didn’t know whether— 
whether you would”’— “I guess the ma- 
chine can stand it,” said the typewriter 
girl, witha yawn. ‘“ Fire away.’’—Chicago 
Tribume. 


....Constance: ‘‘ Tell me, Grandma, why 
I can’t go with Maude to the park to-day.” 
Grandma: “How did you know that she 
was geing out to-day ?” Constance : “ Be- 
cause [ heard Maude tell you not to let me 
know it, asshe had for particular reasons 
engaged to drive alone with Mr. Freshman.” 
Grandma: “* Well, you must see Maude 
about that.’? Constance: ‘‘ Well, I don’t 
see why I can’t go too. There is room 
enough for four, and only two are going.” 
Grandma: ** Well, Maude has got her new 
satin dress, and perhaps she may want two 
seats to make a good show.” Constance: 
“Nonsense! That feller, Freshman, is a 
good for nothing dude, and I wish Maude 
would let him alone.” 


...Oh love, let us Jove with a love that loves, 
Loving on with a love forever ; 
For a love that loves not the love it should 
love— 
I wot such a love will sever. 
But when two loves love this lovable love, 
Love loves with a love that is best ; 
And this love loving, lovable, love-lasting 
love 
Loves on in pure Jove’s loveliness. 
Oh, chide not the love when its lovey-love 
loves 
With lovable, loving caress; 
For one feels that the lovingest love love can 
love, 
Loves on in love’s own loveliness. 
And love, when it does love, in secret should 
love— 
‘Tis there where love most is admired ; 
But the two lovey-loves that don’t care 
where they love : 
Make the public most mightily tired. 
—BEN KING. 


..A young British soldier was conduct- 
inga party from the United States over the 
citadel at Quebec. One member of the party 
Was asmall maid of nine, and to her the 
young soldier devoted most of his attention. 
She was a sancy child, full of enthusiasm, 
and blessed with the earnest, aggressive 











For Dyspepsia and Exhaustion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. E. Cornet, Esren, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Says: “ I have met with the greatest and most 
Satisfactory results in dyspepsia and general de- 
Tangement of the cerebal and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion,” 





patriotism of extreme youth. ‘ Here,” said 
the soldier, as they stood before two worn 
brass cannon, “are two guns we took from 
your people at the battle of Bunker Hill;” 
and he smiled in triumph. Nonplussed for 
@ moment, the child was still; then she 
looked up. ‘Come home with me,” she 
said, softly, ‘and I’ll show you a whole 
country we took away from your people 
about the same time.”— Life. 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT. 1 








40.—INVERTED PYRAMID. 
Across.—1, A plant of the genus Tragop- 
ogon; 2, certain river ducks, native to 
Europe and America; 3, foreign or unnat- 
ural—said of forms of crystals not natural 
to the substances in which they are found; 
4, striking effect ; 5, to spread ; 6, a letter. 
Down,.—1, A letter ;.2, wyes; 3, a female; 
4,a mound-like Buddhist sepulcher; 5, to 
eject; 6, a flat, narrow molding; 7, to offer 
in excuse; 8, a fast of forty days; 9, a unit 
in the metric system of measures; 10, Nova 
Scotia [abbr.] ; 11, a letter. 
3 ASBESTOS. 
41.—ENIGMA. ¢ 
I honor those whose love is true 
For sisters and for brothers ; 
But highest place of all is due 
Unto “a thousand others,”’ 


** A thousand others’”’ always have 
Some words of comfort cheery ; 

Their love has proved a sovereign salve 
For broken hearts and weary. 


Our Washington, the good and brave, 
Our Garfield and our Lincoln, 

‘A thousand others’’ had, who gave 
Them wisdom’s words to think on. 


And fortunate are we, indeed, 
When troubles sorely try us, 
If we can have in our great need 
‘* A thousand others”’ by us. 
FOWLER. 


42.—COLLEGE ANAGRAMS. 


1, Poor homes; 2, u scamp; 3, for posers; 
4, dirty room ; 5, no rise; 6, ruin Jo; 7, hen 
farms. S H. H. 











Song of the 
Washboard. 

Endless rub- 
bing—tiresome, 
I ruinous, back- 
breaking ; wear 
4} and tear on 
things rubbed ; 
1 —— J wear and tear 
on temper and health; wear 
and tear on everything—even 
the washboard itself. It’s all 
done away with, if you use 
Pearline. There is no wash- 
board; no rubbing; there’s 
no wear, and there’s little 
work. It’s the only sensible 
way of washing—easy, eco- 
nomical, and, above all things, 
absolutely safe. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous 
en sae Bi teil you “this is Mg 
or “the same - Pea: 
ine. 

it Back : Pearline is never peddled, 
and if your grocer sends 
you something in place .-) Pearline, be honest— 

send it back. 413 AMES PYLE, N. Y. 
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48.—TRANSPOSITION. 
Time's ever weaving tapestries 
On a gigantic loom, 
Which, one before the vanished years, 
Shrouds all the past in gloom. 


Now, when I draw the shade that two 
The realm where child days lie, 

A figure, dim but dreadful, greets 
My retrospective eye : 


Our old schoolmaster, stern and harsh, 
Whose voice three every ear, 

And caused the bravest boy in school 
To quake in abject fear. 

How oft I’ve four my verbs with eyes 
Glued to his dreadful cane 

In awful fascination, and— 
Just missed those verbs again ! 


But why dwell on a painful scene ? 
Tl let the curtain fall, 
Rejoicing that most children now 
Are five like woes; that’s all. 
MABEL P. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, APRIL 12. 
33.—1, Table-land ; 2, main-land ; 3, wood- 
land ; 4, plow-land ; 5, high-land: 6, is-land ; 


%, arland: 8, moor-land; 9, out-land; 10, 

in-land ; 11, low- land; 12, bottom- land; 13, 

father- land; 14, mid- jand ; 15, up land ; 16, 

head.land. 
34 
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85.—Dime novels. 
36.—As-sure, 
37.—1, are’ 2, ring-bone ; 3, bone- set ; 
4, set-off : off-hand . 6, hand- book; 7, 


book- mark ; < mark-er. 
38. —Wan-ton, want on. 
39.—Demonstrator. 








Certified Milk. 
Every dairy supplying our condenseries is under 
supervision. Milk is produced under rigid 
hygienic rules. The company’s reputation is, 
therefore, a certificate of the absolute purity of 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


House 
Furnishing. 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 


NEW YORK. 


DEAFNESS 
And Head Noises Relieved by Using 


Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums, 


New scientific invention, gutivels 
different in construction from il 















WILSON EAR DRUM co. 


(518) 29 


MADAME PORTER'S. 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Wazpec 
rant; not a_ violent remedy ona 
very agreeable to ne taste 
SUCCESSFUL a ed for 

hone E than a y ARS. 

RIUCKEL & HENDEL. N. Y. 








BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 


\BOOTS & SHOES. 








Saratoga 
Vichy 


The King of 
Table Waters. 


Unequaled 
for.’ 
Indigestion. 





For circulars address 


SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO., 


Saratoga Springs, 
ES, 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Pnrere- Hoty Land, California Mexico. Flor- 

aah d y May 12th, * * Fulda.” Excursions 
ona ‘individual t ckets. Choicest ocean berths, all lines 
Tourist Gazette free. H GAZE & SONS, 113 P’ way, N, 
Y. (Est. 1844.) Official Ticket Ag’ts, Chie? Trunk Lines, 


MISS BAUL's , EUROPE CLAS 
for Young Laies. Sails June 2. Number fimited 
Highest references ae red. Circulars. 
THO OGK & SON, 
ee York, Ounieebine 


OUTING IN EUROPE. 


Attractive snetery » — ° Be ome “7. 
Small number conducte 1 e- EUWARD 
FRANELYN COLE, A.M. %p. Box, 40d, New York. 


TOURS TO EUROPE. 


Send for Itineraries te Edwin Jones,42 Putnam Ave., 
Brooklyn upwards; alle Vihar Sailing 
Jona del.” FALL OUR TO HOLY LAND, 


$6 TO CALIFORNIA 


{s our Tourist Sleeping Car Rate for one double berth 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the “ Phillips- 
Rock Island” car that leaves Philadelphia every 
Wednesday, and alternates via Chicago and St. Louis 
each week. 

Route is over the B. & 0. ** Great Reck Island 
Route”’ to Pueblo, D. & R. G., and Rio (irande 
Western (scenic route), and Southern Pacific. Mr, 
Phillips has been in the tourist business fourteen 
years, and you will receive the very best service. 

For that California trip you contemplate, address 
A. Phillips & Co., 111 8S. 9th St., Philadel- 
phia; for reservation in the car, or for reservation 
and rates of fars apply to or address, W. J. Leahy, 
Dist. Pass. Agt., 111 8S. 9th St, Philadel- 
P ° 

JNO. SEBASTIAN, 

G. P. A. ‘‘ Rock Island Route ”’ 
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‘ Ot nalfed for two 


stamps. 


CAN BE RELIED UPON. 


When you start out on a Columbia, 
you come home on it. 
The fact that it is impossible to ascertain 
YW quality of a bicycle by a casual examina- 
tion should be 2 sufficient reason for buying a 
wheel with a reputation. 

There is no wheel that has been before the public so \ 
long, none that stands or ever stood so high, none so well 
guaranteed, none whose guarantee is so substantial and so 
liberally interpreted, none so safe to buy as a Columbia. 


With Columbias listed at $125, few riders will be so unwise as to invest in lower grade bicycles, 
POPE MFG. CO., 

















Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 





FERNWOOD HALL on LAKE OZONIA 


AnlIdeal Summer home for the weary, 
in the Adirondacks. Send for Booklet. 
FREDERIC M. HEATH, Owner, Potsdam, N. Y. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Y,, 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


‘EUROPEAN PLAN. 


ear the ST. DENIS has been en- 
handsome addition which more 





improvem: . placed in 
=. new building, _ ~* a large om very atsractive 
known “Taylor's hy 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


You will find it a great convenience to 
go right over to 


rand Union Hotel 
Fourth Ave., 41st & 42d Sts. 


OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards, 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other | Chemicals 


ky are used in the 
as preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


i \BreaktfastCocoa 


which ¢s absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| Ithas morethan three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nemical, costing less than one cent a cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Your Mind is Made Up. 


During the past winter it was 
impossible, with your present 
heating apparatus, to heat one 
of the rooms of your house; 
probably thatone room was the 
one you desired to heat more 
than all others. The trouble 
was with your heater, and you 
have fully made up your mind 
to replace it with one which will 
heat the whole house. The un- 
dersigned can give you facts 
and figures and furnish you 
with a warm-air furnace or an 
Improved Hot-water Boiler, 
fully guaranteed, and should be 
pleased toopen correspondence 
with you early in the season. 


RUSSEL WHEELER & SON, 


UTICA, N. Y. 














BU Y ** DIRECT FROM FACTORY,” BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


at WHOLESA LE PRICES, Delivered L Free. 
r Houses, Barns, Roofs, all colors, & SAVE Mid- 

nae profits. In use 5% years. ienet by 

eS Farmers’ Alliance. Low prices will sur- 

Bre you. Write for samples. VU. . INGERSOLL, 
oo St., aman tnt N.Y. 


farm and Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to these of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


THE DISPOSAL OF OUR PUBLIC 
LANDS. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE, 











I HAVE recently made an extended tour 
of Oklahoma and Indian Territories, for 
the purpose of examining into the con- 
ditions which have followed the opening of 
the former, and to inform myself regarding 
the desirability of a further opening to set- 
tlement of the lands still held by the In- 
dians. 

It has been a matter of regret to me that 
I was not able tu witness, as I had intended 
to do, that remarkable and almost unpar- 
alleled scene of the sixteenth of September 
last which marked the opening of the Cher- 
okee Strip. Nowhere but in our own coun- 
try has such an exhibition as that been 
witnessed, and even here happily but once 
besides upon a scale at all approaching that 
in magnitude. Upon the twenty-second of 
April, 1889, the Commonwealth of Okla- 
homa was born in like manner; and the 
scenes thén enacted should have been sutffi- 
cient to stop then and forever such a method 
of parceling out our public domain. But in 
Séptember last the Government again ap- 
peared as the patron of the race course, 
and*homes were again offered almost with- 
out money and without price to those who 
were most fleet of foot, who possessed the 
greatest physical endurance, or who were 
the fortunate owners of the best borseflesh. 
For the rest it was a pure gamble, an open 
chance whether the home they would secure 
would be worth the having. For this 
chance men—and women too—gathered for 
weeks ahead about the borders of the prom- 
ised land, attempting to spy out the most 
desirable locations; and then for days 
ahead they centered at the points indicated 
by the Government and endured hardships 
and privations and sufferings, that they 
might be on hand when the signal was 
givea. At Arkansas City alone it is esti- 
mated that twenty-five thousand people 
were gathered, and on the morning of the 
eventful day they formed a liue for ten 
miles along the border of the strip. 
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At high noon the mad rush into that 
wilderness of boundless prairie began. A 
race of twenty-five thousand people for 
homes, and these were not all, for from the 
South and the West other thousands were 
flinging themselves into that land. It 
would have been bad enough had these all 
been earnest and honest seekers for homes. 
But the ‘‘ boomer,” the ‘‘sooner” and the 
“rustler ”’ (elegant words coined by the 
progress of our Western development) were 
there, as were also the gambler, the out- 
law, the adventurer and the border ruffian. 
Many of the best equipped in the great.race 
were there only for the purpose of securing 
the spot desired by some more honest man 
for a home, and so forcing him to buy from 
them a relinquishment of their “ rights.” 
All this is of course now ancient history. I 
only repeat it here that there may be an in- 
troduction to and reason for thas which is 
to follow. 

Many papers have stated, and many peo- 
ple have believed that the opening of the 
Cherokee Strip marked the final exhaus- 
tion of our public lands. So it was said this 
mad struggle for farms marked the land 
hunger of a people who knew that it was 
their last chance in this direction. This 
statement of the case is not quite true. 

To the five civilized tribes still belongs 
that great area known as Indian Territory. 
Even now movements are on foot looking 
to the “ opening ” of allthatland. Proba- 
bly before this isin print a Congressional 
committee will be on its way to confer with 
the chiefs of the tribes. Proposals will be 
made to them to take their landsia several- 
ty, and to sell all not so taken for actual 
homesteads to the Government. Then a 
price will be agreed on, a great sum of 
money drawn from the Treasury for pay- 
ment, and another spectacular race for 
homes ensue. 

Let me explain matters as I go along. 
The situation in much of the remaining 
Indian Territory is peculiar, and can really 
be fully understood only by one who has 
studied it on the spot, 

The Chickasaw nation, for instance, has 
been called a Nation of Landlords. The 
census of 1890 numbered them at 3,464. 
Their principality comprises almost two 
and a half million acres. This handful 
of people have now deposited with the 
United States Treasury $1,308,000. This 
gives an annual interest of $78,000. Yet, 
notwithstanding this, and their immense 
holdings of land, which should make them 
rich individually as well as collectively, 
they are poor. Their homes are among the 
hills and upon the poorer lands, They are 
rarely seen in the settlements. I amspeak- 
ing now of the real Indian. The imitation 
Indian, the ‘‘squaw man,” is more in evi- 
dence. A ‘“‘squaw man” isone who, seeing 
the advantages to be derived from such a 
course, has gone among the Indians and 
taken a wife from among them and so be- 
come affiliated with and adopted into the 
tribe. Fhis_having been accomplisned, he 
has at once set about obtaining control of 
the land—and of Indian finances—and has 
been successful in both. 

Abundant crops have proven that much 
of the land in the Chickasaw country is 
wonderfully rich. It is ina region wherein 
corn, wheat and cotton appear to do equal- 
ly well, and I have seen fields of thousands 
of acres of each of these crops. The lands 
are in the hands of, and the crops are owned 
by these squaw men; yet they have never 
purchased the land, nor do they pay any- 
thing for its use. They simply hold it, 
having no more right to do so than any 
reader of this. These men will strive to 
prevent any change in existing conditions, 
as any change will be to their disadvantage. 

It is natural that others who have seen 
these lands and their products, should covet 
them, and desire their restitution to the 
public domain—that they may be finally 
resolved to private ownership. 

I do not here intend to enter much into a 
discussion of our Indian policy, even in its 
bearing on this question. I am inclined to 
think that the Indian would be neither a 
gainer nor a sufferer by any change. So 
long as he remains the ward of the Govern- 
ment, so long will he remain—as he now is 
and as he has long been—a lay figure, with 
which unprincipled mea will conjure vast 
sums from the Government into their own 
pockets. : 

The points which I wish to discuss, and 
to which I think it well to call atten- 
tion now, before any final disposition 
of the matteris arrived at, are its bearing 
upon the American farmer, and upon the 
American people at large. Eventually 
these Indian lands will become public lands 
again, and in some manner they will pass 
into private ownership. I have shown the 
folly of our present method of distribution. 
Now let me show its wrong. 


The American farmer in search of a farm 
is not the only man who would like to have 
a@ paternal Government help him to that 
for which he seeks. I can see no reason why 
land worth say twenty dollars per acre, 
capable of producing a half bale of cotton, 
fifty bushels of corn or twenty of wheat, 
should be sold to any one for two dollars 
and a half. As long as there are not enough 
farms to go around, and so give us each one 
at the same price, it is making an invidious 
distinction in favor of thefew. Why should 
not these lands be sold to the highest bidder, 
and the resultant funds turned into the 
Treasury for the good of the whole nation ? 

While lands were plentiful and our agri- 
cultural population prosperous it was per- 
haps well enough to stimulate production 
by a land policy that put the ownershipof a 
farm within reach of every man who might 
desire one. In this way the farmer con- 
tinued to be, as he had been in the past, the 
pioneer of our westward moving civiliza- 

tion. Where he went the town followed, 
and new States were born. 

This was the Cay of natural development. 
Then suddenly came the era of wild specu- 
lation, of ‘‘ booming,” and towns were built 
on paper far into the wilderness, and the 
emigrant furmer invited to follow. Lands 
were placed under cultivation before their 
products were needed, and every acre of sod 
turned in the West helped to decrease the 
value of products in the East. This forced 
stimulation of the production of our great 
staples was no less than a crime against our 
whole agriculture. Not only did the East- 
ern farmer find prices going suddenly be- 
low the profit line, but upon his high-priced 
land he found himself brought into direct 
competition with the products of these free 
farms. It was as bad acondition as that 
which now threatens the American work- 
ingman—competition with the ‘“ pauper 
labor” of Europe. 

But the Eastern farmer was not the only 
one who suffered. The emigrant had been 
tempted into the West by estimates of the 
earning power of the Jand—based upon 
yields and prices common to the East. 
Sometimes these estimates of yields were 
not misleading; oftener they were; for 
whatever the natural capacity of the land, 
the methods employed in its cultivation 
were not often such as to bring the very best 
results. Men coming suddenly into posses- 
sion of more acres than they had been ac- 
customed to handle were seized with a de- 
sire to put it all into crop at the earliest 
possible moment. The natural consequence 
was imperfect cultivation, and yields which 
did not equal the estimate. Again, prices 
were declining more or less steadily, but 
all the time seeking a lower level because 
of the enormous increase in aggregate pro- 
duction ; and by the time they began to har- 
vest their crops the margin between ruling 
prices and the prices upon which their ex- 
pectations had been based was wide indeed. 

There was still another factor which con- 
tributed to their disappointment. They 
were producing far beyord the needs of 
their local market, and so found their prices 
much below those even which Eastern 
farmers were stiil receiving. These are 
some of the causes which have contributed 
toward making the lot of the Western 
farmer any but a happy oae, and have 
brought about that uneasiness and polit- 
ical unrest, which is but a struggle to free 
himself from conditions for the existence 
of which he is mainly responsible. A cer- 
tain way out of this trouble—not as speedy 
as might be desired, perhaps, but more cer- 
tain than most which have been proposed— 
is to give the consumer a chance to catch 
up with the producer. We have never em- 
ployed any artificial means for stimulating 
the consumption of wheat and corn, of beef 
and mutton and pork. There are no means 
to be employed except the steady adherence 
to such a policy as will keep the whole 
country most prosperous. While we have 
some export trade for food products, and 
while this may be stimulated to some ex- 
tent, it should never be lost sight of that the 
best customers of the American farmer are 
our own people. It is not for the best good 
of our agriculture that we should crowd 
upon these consumers a greater quantity 
of soil products than they can and will 
assimilate at prices that will leave a fair 
margin of profit for the producer. 

We have now comparatively few acres 
under cultivation which are producing to 
their full limit. Such methods as will in- 
crease the yield will not be generally em- 
ployed until values seem to warrant the 
extra expense necessary to produce such re- 
sult. When that can be plainly seen, in- 
tensive cultivation will begin in earnest, 
and the increased production resulting 


from the application ef such methods could 
keep pace with the demands of increased 
consumption for many a year to come. 
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But there is another source to which we 
may look for increased production besides 
this and the further opening of new lands. 
Throughout all the West are millions of 
acres under private ownership, as yet un- 
touched by the plow. Some of these acres 
are imperfectly utilized as range and pas 
ture; but there has been no effort to make 
them productive, in the full meaning of the 
word. As soon as values justify, these will 
be cropped, and thus the needs of consump- 
tion may be met for more years to come 
than I care to prophesy. 

Tam writing thus fully to show that our 
so-called ‘‘land hunger” is a fictitious 
thing, a manufactured sentiment. 

To go back to our Indian lands. Some 
one says that because our public land al- 
ways has been open to the first comer it 
should continue to be so until the last acre 
is gone. The perpetuation of a wrong—or 
of an error, if you prefer—does not justify 
it. Small as the area is which remains, 
our established agriculture should not be 
threatened with it. Why should it not be 
sold to the highest bidder ? Then the buyer 
is placed upon the same level as those with 
whom he will compete. He will pay no 
more than the market value of products 
will justify. And in agriculture, as in 
other lines of employment, legitimate com- 
petition injures no one. 

It has been proposed. that lands hereafter 
opened should be awarded by lot. But 
that is only a step better—and a short step, 
at that—than the present method. It con- 
fesses the lottery feature, while doing away 
with the element of physical compensation 
and suffering. If the land must be dis- 
tributed, it would be well for Congress at 
once to devise a new method. 

But it would be better to permit the land 
to remain for a time yet as a public 
holding. There can be no harm in permit- 
ting the national wealth to grow, as it 
would by the advancein value, nor to allow 
a future generation to reap some of the ad- 
vantage of such increase. 

If the “land hunger ” should still remain 
evident—after it is ascertained there will 
be no more public domain to secure by fair 
means or foul—it must not be thought that 
our coming farmers need go farmless. 
Some of the States possess school lands in 
vast areas—Texas, wotably—and there are 
equally great areas of railroad lands, both 
of which may be secured cheaply and on 
long time. Nooneneed remain homeless so 
long as productive lands may be bought at 
two dollars to ten dollars per acre, and on 
twenty to forty years’ time. 

Indeed, I think such purchases may be 
much more to the interest of the buyer 
than any prize drawn in these openings 
could possibly be. These “ free farms” are 
free only in name, as for the best @f such 
lands the sum of two and a half dollars 
per acre must be paid before title can be 
secured. The fortunate ones in the race 
merely secure the right to buy at this price. 
Men take many chances for failure when 
they plunge into a great wilderness of 
prairie and attempt to make homes where 
never homes have yet been. 

One object I have had in writing this is to 
caution such as may be considering such a 
plunge in theevent of future ‘‘ openings.” 
There is room enough yet in the East for 
many more farmers, room for them to work 
along both old and new lines, if due reserve 
is used in preventing unfair competition. 
The West, too, has its legitimate openings 
and opportunities, and of those I shall 
speak in a future letter. 

FRANELIN, O. 
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ON GARDEN GROUND. 


BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 





WHAT a depth there is in that pleasure 
which lies at our doors when spring opens ! 
For every son and daughter of Eve a garden 
is the true terrestrial paradise. Its joys are 
pure and perfect, and its cares—next to 
those of the mother for her babe—are surely 
the sweetest form of earthly . labor. 
Whether it be the rural home, with an 
abundance of room on all sides, the town 
lot, in the suburbs or in a small city, oF 
even the garden in the windows and on the 
balcony, if one has no place for the sole of 
the foot on Mother Earth—everywhere it is 
the precious seedtime, the hour of new be- 
ginnings. Now the heart that loves all 
growing things rejoices in the boundless 
good of a fresh opportunity and appropri- 
ates the free and inexhaustible riches of 
futurity. All that we might have done is 
again waiting for us. 

There is a very tender sentiment abou' 
an old garden, a garden with which we 
grew up. The sunny daffodils that greeted 
the child’s eyes, the shy and delicate vio- 
lets, for which our lit’le fingers fambled 
among their thick ro.ets of leaves, and 
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the fair, stately roses—all had a life of 
their own, at once stimulating and satisfy- 
ing the swarming childish fancies of those 
days when all the world was new. Then 
the whole history of the family life was 
blended with that of the garden colonies. 
Gala days and‘ great events, birth and 
marriage, and the last, long sleep, each had 
a record in memory written in flowers. For 
ove the flowering almond was ruthlessly 
robbed of its long wreaths of dainty bloom ; 
and there were late hyacinths—great mass- 
es of fragrant white and purple, rose and 
lavender. For another the lilacs were in 
flower, and the crab apples pyramids of 
odorous whiteness, The white August 
lilies were sacred to the beautiful elder 
sister, who loved them, and who lay at 
seventeen with closed eyelids, the lilies on 
her breast. 

Even the sage and the summer savory had 
their story, and were jealously guarded as 
Grandmother’s very own. 

This close and tender association with 
early years bas a double force. The flowers 
become lifelong friends and dear compan- 
ions; is it too much to say that domestic 
life gains something of their purity, grace 
and charm ? 

It is true that the old, familiar garden | 

holds us by all the ties of the dear past; but 
the garden that we make for ourselves and 
for all belonging to us has a new, perhaps 
an even stronger claim. Each must take 
life for himself; for better, for worse our 
own, our very own, we grasp and use it as 
we have power, and leave behind us what- 
ever trace our destiny permits. So inevery 
field of work or play, a powerful instinct 
leads us to seek to express ourselves, and to 
find delight in whatever response we are 
able to win, This itis that makes the home 
garden, however homely, a very dear posses- 
sion. Here we work together with all theele- 
mental influences, directing and shaping to 
our choice these wonderful and beautiful 
manifestations of creative energy. It is a 
work full of delight and interest at every 
step, and even its failures have their re- 
wards. A garden which one has planned, 
in which many happy hours of labor have 
been spent, and in which growing results 
of beauty and sympathy are day by day in- 
creasing and strengthening themselves as 
the seasons pass, seems at last to its owner 
a specially favored bit of earth. Here the 
sun shines a little brighter than elsewhere, 
and the soft air has a sweeter touch. 
Tho it is the place most fully our own, yet 
it lies open to all the winds of heaven. The 
mysterious sphinx moth hovers there at 
twilight, and the humming bird visits its 
flowers in the morning sunlight; each finds 
the honey drop it seeks. The robin finds 
atwig to build into his nest; again, he 
seizes on a worm, for the hungry nestling 
he, too, is a workfellow there. Sky and 
cloud and April rain lend their help ; the 
butterfly and the bee share in its lovely 
harvest. 

Where shall the child of Adam find a 
consolation without sting, if it be not in a 
garden? Few ambitions are so pure, or so 
easily satisfied as this natural desire to 
make one for ourselves. And this is the 
best time to begin. 

In gardening we are coming back to the 
tastes of earlier days, when hardy peren- 
nials and flowering shrubbery were the 
chief dependence for beautifying the home 
grounds. Striking, but comparatively 
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coarse, effects of troublesome and perish- 
able “‘ bedding plants ” have lost favor, the 
deeper charm of permanence and tender as- 
sociation reasserts itself. It is true that 
more knowledge is required for planting 
with a view to broad and lasting effects, 
but the grand capabilities of this style of 
gardening are immensely in its favor. It is 
also by far the most economical plan. 
Whatever outlay is made in judicious 
planting with hardy trees, shrubs and flow- 
ers, is a sum invested; itis not a mere ex- 
pense. Meanwhile the enterprise of botan- 
ists and horticulturists, and the modern 
ease of transportation have combined to in- 
crease immensely the material at command. 
From Japan, especially, we have gained a 
long list of beautiful and hardy varieties, 
perfectly adapted to general culture in 
this country. It is no difficult task to 
choose a list of many old and new shrubs 
and perennial plants, to give, in succession, 
a wonderful variety and profusion of flow- 
ers throughout the whole season, and this 
at very moderate cost. 

In laying out a new place or improving 
an old one, whether it be large or small, 
nothing tells quicker than masses of shrub- 
bery. Nothing adds more decidedly to the 
natural advantages of the situation or 
aids more effectively in lessening its defects. 
With shrubbery we may screen off what- 
ever is unsightly or make a point of accent 
for a specjal attraction. As to hight, color 
and time of flowering, character of foliage, 
even winter beauty, there is an almost 
inexhaustible freedom of choice. In these 
respects the variety is so great that the 
planter is practically unhampered. 

But delicate discrimination is the test of 
refinement in all matters of taste. 
harmonious whole must be composed of 
beautiful parts ; a mere aggregation of in- 
dividual specimens will not produce it. 
Hereis room for delightful study and ex- 
periment. Thereare a few large nurseries 
that now make a specialty of comprehen- 
sive collections of beautiful shrubs and 
hardy@lants; their catalogs are exceeding- 
ly enticing, and description and illustra- 
tion do much to help in forming an intelli- 


gent judgment. Actual observation is still 
better, and, fortunately the opportunities 
for it are rapidly growing. 

It is pleasant to notice an increasing 
tendency among professional gardeners to 
make use of our native flora. Not only the 
dogwood, the laurel and rhododendren, 
with their advantages of massive size and 
showy efflorescence have appeared upon our 
lawns, but the most modest wild flowers 
are now offered by florists, such as the tril- 
lium and tiarella, the violet and bloodroot. 
This may give a hint to the wise. The 
country dweller who loves Nature in her 
own wild nooks may find many a treasure 
there to cherish as a guest in garden border 
or shrubbery. 

After all, it is nature that we invite, in 
all our garden ground. The caressing 
touch that comes in April sun and April 
rain, and the vital strength and beauty 
that lift themselves up from their long 
earth-slumber to meet the light, these 
draw us with compelling force to share in 
their well being. As long as spring returns 
so long shall the heart of man rejoice in a 
garden. 
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Weekly Market Yicview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTKY 
MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, April 12th, 1894.) 


TEA.—About the same conditions prevail this 
week as last. Dealers are cultivating patience 
in waiting for orders. Amoy is 11@16c. ; Fuchau, 
12@30c.; Formosa, 15@40c.; old Japans, 9@19c., 
and new Japans, 17@30c. 


COFFEE.—The market is very peor for Brazil 
growths, and mild grades are very quiet and un- 
certain. The demand is light. Java is 19%@ 
29c.; Mocha, 2344@24c.; Maracaibo, 1844@22c. ; 
Laguayra, 20@23c. ; Brazil, 1744@18%c. 

SUGAR.—Refined sugar is selling a little bet- 
ter, but prices are quiet. Cut loaf and crushed 
are 413-16@5c.; powdered, 45-16@4ec.; granu- 
lated, 41-16@4'4c., and Mold “* A,” 45-16@4¥éc. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are firm and higher at 6@8%c. per bh. 
Dressed mutton is steady at 7@8éc.; dressed 
lambs firm at 839c., and country dressed spring 
lambs weak at $2.50@5.50 per carcass. Country 
dressed veals are higher at 4@8é¢c., and .city 
dressed, 5@9l4c. 

PROVISIONS.—The lecal cash market for 
provisions is quiet and easy. Buying has bsen 
rather limited all the week, and the offerings 
light. Pork is easy, with mess at $13.75@14.25 
per bbl.: family, $14.50@15, and short clear, 
$13.50@16. Beef is dull, with family at $12@14 
mess, $8, and extra India mess, $17@20. Beef 
hams are dull at $15.50@16. Pickled bellies are 
quiet at 634@7séc. per 1; shoulders firm at 6@ 
6%4c.,and pickled hams are dull at 9%c. Lard 
is easy at $7.80@7.85 per 100 tb. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Flour has been fairly 
active this week, but at the close it is easier on 
account of the decline in wheat prices. Buyers 
are steadily withdrawing, and reducing their 
bids, and the tone is weak and dull. Spring 
patents are $3.85@3.90 per bbl.; straights, $3; 
clears, $2.75; winter patents, $3.50@3.75 ; winter 
straights, $2.90@3, and clears, $2.25@2.50. Rye 
flour is quiet at $2.75@2 90 per bbl. Cornmeal is 
quiet, with Brandywine at $2.70, and Sagamore, 
$2.70, 

GRAINS AND HAY.—Up to Tuesday of this 
week prices for wheat steadily advanced, and a 
very strong market ruled. The general im- 
— wasthat a good deal of damage had 

2en done to the wheat crop by bad weather; 
but since then prices have been breaking and 
running down rapidly. There has been consid- 
erable selling, and offerings are free, so that 
buyers are frightened. The wheat crop on the 
Pacific Coast is ina critical condition unless rain 
falls, and all through the West damage has 
been done by cold waves. Cash wheat is quiet, 
and foreign demand weak. May wheat is 63éc., 
nearly 2c. lower than Monday; No. 2 red, 68c.; 
and No. 1 Northern, 674¢@68c. Corn has sus- 
tained itself better, and closes moderately 
active. The weakness in wheat has brought 
some pressure on the market, but on the decline 
exporters are buying more. May corn is 43%@ 
44c.: No. 2 cash, 44%4c., and steamer, 48@4éc. 
Oats have been very firm, but th y weaken a 
little with corn and wheat. The damages to 
this crop in the West have been quite consider- 
able; but with the weakness of other cereals 
there is no disposition to bull the market. May 
oats are 36/¢c.; No. 2 cash oats, 37}4c.; No. 2 
white, 4lc.,and track mixed, 37}44@39c. Barley 
is firm, with No. 2 Milwaukee at 67@67i¢c., and 
ungraded Western, 60@67c. Hay is dulliand un- 
changed. Straw has ruled easier. No. 1 Tim- 
othy hay is 85c.; No. 3 to No. 1, 60@80c., and 
clove? mixed, 60@65c. Long rye straw is D@b0c., 
short rye and oat, 45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has been 
very active this week, and the demand strong 
enough to advance prices considerable. The 
stormy weather has interfered with traffic a lit- 
tle, but other causes are responsible for the im- 

rovement. Not only fresh creamery is strong, 

ut all of the undergrades. State dairy is be- 
coming better and higher. The stock on hand 
is comparatively smal], and will be absorbed 
this week. State, Pennsylvania or Western 
extra creamery is 25c.; firsts, 2244@24c.; thirds 
to seconds, 17@2I1c. ; State dairy, extras, 28@2Ac. ; 
Welsh tubs selections, 2244@23.; firsts, 2@ 
22%c.; seconds, 19@2le.; Western imitation 
creamery, 12@l7c,; Western dairy, L@l65c.; 
Western factory, 10@l4c. Old State creamery 
is 14@18c. ; State dairy, 1044@J6l¢c.,and Western 
dairy or factory, 10@12c. Some new cheese is 
arriving, but not enough to establish prices. 
Old cheese is firm and unchanged. Large size 
full creams are 9@12c.; small size, 10@12%c.; | 
choice part skims, 8}4@9c.; good to prime, 6@ 
8c.; common to fair, 3@5c., and full skims, 2@ 
hee. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry are 
firm and in fair demand. Prices are good. 
Fowls are 11@Il'c.; chickens, 10@10‘éc.; old 
roosters, 7@7%c.; turkeys, 9@10¢c.; ducks, 65@ 

. per pair, and geese, 75c.@$1.25per pair. 
Dressed poultry is quiet, but prices are firm. 
Choice fresh poultry of all kinds are steady. 
Hen turkeys are 11@12c.; toms, »8c.; fowls. 10c.; 
old cocks, 6@6%c.; Philadelphia broiler 
chickens, 20@50c.; roasters, 14@1l6c., and capons, 
12@l6c. Frozen poultry is dull and barely 
steady, with No. 1 turkeys at 9@1Wséc.; chickens, 
9@10c.; fowls, 84@9c.; ducks, 10@12c.; geese, 9@ 
10e., and No. 2 grades, 1@2c. lower. Eggsare in 
moderate receipt and speculation is active. 
Large quantities are moving into cold storage. 
nay f fancy are 12@13c. per doz.; Western, 
1134c.; Southern, 104@114c.; duck eggs, 18@22c.; 
geese, 2 ‘ 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are firm and in 
light supply. Newtown pippins are $6@7 per 
bol. ; Tiaeen $6@6.50; Baldwins, $5@6; green- 
ings, $4 , and russets, 23@5. Cranberries 
are steady at $2@2.75 per crate. Florida oranges 
scarce and firm at $2.50@4.50 per box. Straw- 
berries quiet and easy, with Floridas at 15@25c. 
per i eeeeoas, 15@28c., and North Caroli- 
nas, 10@20c. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.— Domestic 
potatoes are quiet but steady, and foreign easy, 
and new potatoes weak. Sweet potatoes are 
firmer. Florida new potatoes are $4.50@5.50 a 
bbi.; Bermudas, 0; Havanas, $5@5.50; 
British magnums, $1.70@1.90 per sack; Staite, 
$1.75@2 per 180 th; Jerseys, $1.50@1.02, and 
sweets, $2@3.50 per barrel. Old onions are scarce 
and firm at per bbl. for white, and $1.50@- 
2.25 for red aes New onions are lower 
but steady at $1.75 per crate for Bermudas. New 
spinach is $1@1.75 per bbi.; kale, 40@60°.; aspar- 
sees, @7 per dozen ‘bunches; green peas, 

$2.50 per crate ; tomatoes, $2@3 per carrier ; 


eggplant, per bbl, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
a fy in ae. 2 strength Latest 


Rota Ba BAKING Fewsant Ooo tt 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


Highest 
United 





» LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
nous and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT 


Chambers St. and College Place, also 57th 
St. and 6th Ave..and Broadway and 42d St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teasa and Ceffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 








Also finest canned goods in the world. 


Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for medicinal 
Purposes. Write for price list. 


INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


— re ae, oe in the 
habit of co thatdelicious 
ane, pple los- 
= > 0! the ieee Perfumery 
Co., should also procure a bottle 
4 their celebrated a 






THE OROWN ‘PERFUMERY 00., 


7 New Bond St., Sold Rrerywhere, 


Reject spurious nag Genuine only in the bot- 
tle shown above, with the well-known Crown Stopper. 
All others are frauds. 





STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 
Are pat up successfully by Decorators or Carpenters 
in all classes of buildings, old and new. Send for 
Circular. Many patterns made. 


HENRY 8. NORTHROP,30 Rose Street) New York. 


Dailey, Montague &Co. 
Formerly of 6th Avenue and 16th Street. 
[Decorators and Dealers 

in Modern Art Wall 
Papers, are now located 


in their New Store, 
23 West 42d Street, N. Y. 


Remington Bicycles. 











Materials ‘ond siioanieaida 
are the best obtainable. 
Fitted with the world famous 
BARTLETT -CLINCHER 
and PALMER tires. 


9 PATTERNS. POPULAR WEIGHTS 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Rem- 
ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide 
reputation. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 























THE INDEPENDENT. 


WARWICK 


B The Lightest 
























There is one peculiar thing about 
the 1894 WARWICK cycles. Every 
one wonders why such wheels were never before produced. There 
are Many reasons, too numerous to mention in this space. Sufficient 
to know that they are a wonderful mechanical triumph, wholly in 
the interest of riders. The road wheel, fitted with road tires, com- 


plete, weighs 
ONLY 25 LBS. 


Yet it carries the same liberal guarantee as heavier wheels. It 
represents the minimum of weight and maximum of strength. It is 
very durable and rigid, and is the most powerful wheel for road work 
and hill climbing. It is not a cheap wheel. Its only cheapness is 
its price. It is the best wheel made—but it costs only $125. You 
have heard such claims before, but have you ever seen them in 
practical form? “Seeing is believing.”” In this case “seeing is 
buying,” and buying iseconomy. The best way to escape the trials 
of acheap wheel i is to never buy one, Remember, it is not a ques- 
tion whether you can afford to buy a WARWICK;; it is whether 
you can afford not to buy it. 
Catalogue free. 






S 25-Pounder For $125 
WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 








THE NEW YOST TYPEWRITER, 


Made to meet the modern want for a ma- 
. chine which prints directly from type,’ uses no 
% ribbon, aligns permanently at thé point of 
printing, is light, compact and durable. 

Uses any desired color of ink, copying or 
record. The pads can be changed instantly. 


71 and 73 Broadway, New York 


Yost Writing Machine Company 9». 40 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng, 











A.B. &E. L SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 












Riding, 


or in any occupa- 


tion incidental to a 
27 SUDBURY ST. woman's life, from 
Boston, Mass. childhood to moth- 


erhood, comfort, 

grace ‘and health 

are secured by 
using the 


| Rais GOOD SENSE 
Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and chiidren. 
Clamp buckle at hip for hose sup- 

fastened buttons. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 





A Practical, Every-day 
Cook Book 

E. cape Ag Fn 2,500 

Bound in cloth Don’t fail to get the 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


ddress 
THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
Cor. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. City, N.¥. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOW nN 
CONN. 









sha) ae 
For sale by all Leading Retailers, 

Marshall Field & Co.Chicago, { 
Western Wholesul pot. 


Send for illustrated circular to 


FERRIS BROS., 


Manufacturers, \. YL 
1 Broadway, N. Y. \ WNW 
Hanch Office: 637 Market St-- Sam Francisco 


Established 1850. 


Howard Watches. 


These famous high pete watches are now selling 
at greatly reduced p 





Branch Warehou 
87 John St., Stee York and 
197 Lake St.. Chi 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Ra Garden 
Engines, a. ain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants. Street Washers, 








ete. 
WorksFounded in 1832 





. ! metal awarded nquire of any Jeweler or of 
pusition at Paris, France in | The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co. 
a3 nn . . 
and Conn na, Anse. hie 383 Washington st., Boston 


41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington St., Chicago. 





Modern 
Victor 
Bicycles. 


Six of the most perfect 
models ever shown. 

Fitted with the celebra- 
ted Victor Pneumatic Tire, 
which has lied all others 
from the start. 


See the ’94 line and note 
the latest improvements. 

A real art gallery of bi- 
Pe. perfection. 

Standard price $125.00, 
established by us and adopt- 
ed ¥ others. 

Pply to any VICTOR 
agent for an elegant Victor 
catalog, or send a postal 
direct. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


DETROIT. 
DENVER. 













Sound Dises are invisible, and 
comfortable. Relieve more cases of 


than all devicesin the world. H.A. 
Wales, 656 Ashland Block, Chicago. 














DEAF: AN ADEE ie At- T Price Sergei eine 





CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 
: yy NEW YORK, 








(Di-—Gib} Make the Most Reliable 
3 Trunks, Bags, 
"lt Dress Suit Cases, 
Hat Cases, 
For American and 
European Travel. 

$i Rroadway, below Cortlandt St. 


& B d below 4: t. 
701 Sixth Avenue, below 41st St. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Weightless "Gem" Beds 


ogy - and my eri ~ yt 
H.Anirows&Go,2 ass” 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
FoR SALE BY GROCERS. 
D. 8. WILTBERGEK, 228 N. 2d St., Phils., Pa 


WIF CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 


IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
Buys our i Are Sings 
Gnely Baahed, nickel pla 
— heavy wor! teed 
automatic 




















MY 





T 


380 





mail for 26 cts. in stamps. 
OQ. RICKSECKER, Perfumer 
56 Maiden Lane New York 











313-315 Broadway, New York City. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 





JOHN STREET, 


FINE ‘LAWN GRASS SEED. 


Now is the 
Time to Sow! 


Write for our Catalogue 
ve or call and consult 
Ma about your lawn. 


For Meadows and 
Permanent Pastures 
we will send, free, of 
application, circular 
giving formulae to suit 
every kind of soil and 
situation. 


NEW YORK: 














Tux INDEPENDENT Press, 41 AND 43 GoLp STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. . 


GP oF 3b a) 
Die Teles dah Coe 











